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Art.  I.—  l.  A  Practical  KxjHisition  of  the  (losjycls  of  St,  Matthnv  and 
St.  Markf  in  the  form  of  Ij<*ctures,  intended  to  assist  the  Practice  of 
Domestic  instrnctiini  and  Devotion.  By  John  Bird  Sumner,  D.D. 
Lord  Jiisho])  of  Chester.  Hvo.  ]>]>.  (>24.  London,  llatcliard.  IH^U. 

2.  Kxplanatortf  and  Practical  Comments;  l)eing  a  Series  of  short  Lec¬ 
tures  npon  tlic  New  Testament,  designed  as  an  assistant  in  Family 
W'orsliip,  and  suited  to  the  Capacity  of  all  ranks.  By  a  (’lergy- 
nr.in  of  the  Established  Church.  Vol.  I.  containing  the  GoB|)els 
and  Acts.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  pp.  GOO.  Price  IOjt.  Od. 
Dublin,  1821). 

3.  77/e  Sctv  Testament  of  Our  Lord  and  Savimr  Jesus  Christ,  With 
a  plain  Exposition  for  the  Use  of  Families.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Boys,  AI.A.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  &c.  4to.  Price  1/.  Is, 
London.  Seeley.  1827* 

4.  The  Devotional  Testamenty  containing  Reflections  and  Meditations 
on  the  different  Paragraphs  of  the  New  Testament  of  Our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ;  designed  as  a  Help  for  the  Closet  and 
for  Domestic  Worship.  By  the  Rev.  Richard  Marks,  Vicar  of 
(■rent  Missenden,  Bucks.  4to.  pp.  500.  Price  lOr.  X<ondon. 
Xoshit.  1880. 

A  Duil/f  KxfH/sitor  (/f  the  New  Testament :  with  a  practical  Expev- 
sititm  eK})€ciidly  intended  as  Morning  and  Evening  Portions  for  pious 
Kainilies  and  private  Christians.  By  Thomas  Key  worth.  2  vols. 
8vu.  pp.  1)22.  Price  19f.  London,  1828. 

6.  A  Commentary  ujwn  the  Holy  Hible,  Jrom  Henry  and  Scott,  with 
occasional  Observations  and  Notes  from  other  Writers.  Vol.  1. 
Genesis  to  Deuteronomy.  12mo.  pp.  470.  Price  5s,  in  cloth. 
Ltndon,  Religious  Tract  Society.  lo31. 

^^HE  multiplication  of  familiar  and  practical  expositions  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  must  be  regarded  as  a  satisfactory  indi¬ 
cation  of  an  increasing  demand  for  such  helps  to  the  intelligent 
®nd  profitable  use  of  the  inspired  volume;  and  it  b  a' very  pleas- 
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incT  circumstance,  that  sucli  works  shoiiUl  he  more  particularly 
called  for  in  order  to  assist  tlie  practice  of  domestic  instruction 
and  family  worship.  'Fhe  time  was,  when  commentaries  upon 
the  Scriptures  were  compiled  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  for  the 
use  of  the  student  or  the  theologian.  Even  Henry's  invaluable 
l‘lx)>osilion,  though  of  a  familiar  and  popular  character,  is 
scarcely  ada])tcd  for  family  use,  or  for  the  mass  of  readers  who 
have  hut  little  leisure.  Dr.  Doddridge's  Family  Expositor  is 
encumbered  hy  the  ]iaraphrasc  and  the  apparatus  of  critical 
notes.  An  edition  was  published  many  years  ago,  hy  the  Rev. 
Sanuiel  l\dmer  of  Hackney,  in  which,  conformably  to  a  dcsij^n 
entertained  hy  Dr.  Doddridge  himself,  the  text,  according  to 
his  translation,  and  the  practical  reflections,  without  the  para* 
piirase  aiul  notes,  were  printed  in  two  octavo  volumes.  This 
eilition  has  been  long  out  of  print,  and  we  have  often  wondered 
that  no  one  has  umlertakeu  to  republish  it.  Scott's  Coinmen- 
t.4ry  is,  in  like  manner,  inconveniently  swelled  by  a  critical 
apparatus  inteiuled  for  the  assistance  of  ministers  and  students; 
and  it  is  more  valuable  for  its  copiousness  and  the  judicious 
character  of  the  doctrinal  exposition,  than  appropriate  for  do¬ 
mestic  perusal.  With  the  Itishop  of  Chester  we  should  say, 
that  *  the  best  commentary  to  accompany  such  reading  of  the 
‘  Scriptures,  woidd  be  such  remarks  as  would  naturally  occur 
‘  to  the  head  of  the  family  who  was  well  instructed  in  tire  Scrip- 
‘  tures,  and  had  consulted  the  various  practical  ex|K)sitions 
‘  with  which  our  libraries  are  furnished.  Such  remarks,  though 
‘  not  the  Ix'st  possible,  would  probably  be  the  most  applicable 

*  to  the  party  assembled,  and  therefore  tire  most  effective.  But,* 
adds  the  right  reverend  Author,  ‘  this  re(piires  more  energy 
‘  than  is  always  possessed,  and  more  leisure  for  reflection  than 
‘  the  business  of  life  universally  allows.  In  reality,  the  practice 

*  of  reading  Scripture  in  the  family,  is  often  neglected,  from 
‘  the  acknowledged  difliculty  of  selecting  an  exposition.* 

\V  c  pause  on  this  last  remark.  Is  the  New  'restament,  then, 
after  all,  so  obscure,  so  ambiguous,  so  iueflicieut  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  popular  instruction,  that,  apart  from  an  exposition,  it 
can  he  regarded  as  unsuitable  for  reading  in  the  family  ?  Surely, 
the  Bishop  must  he  mistaken  in  ascribing  the  neglect  of  this 
practice,  in  any  considerable  number  of  instances,  to  so  strange 
a  inisappreliensioii  or  so  hollow  a  pretence*.  Portions  at  legist 
of  the  Sacreil  Scriptures  might  witlK)iit  difficulty  be  selected, 
that  should  not  afford  any  room  for  such  objection.  What 


•  Yet  we  find  Mr.  Boys  complaining  that,  in  some  instances,  '  the 
‘  whole  exorcise  consists  of  prayer  alone,  ami  the  Scriptures  are 
‘  used  nt  all,’ — for  w*ant  of  a  suitable  exposition  ! 
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l)ecomes  of  the  "reat  IVolestant  principle,  the  siiflicienoy  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  in  what  li^ht  must  we  view  the  distribution 
oftlie  l^ible  without  note  or  comment,  if  an  exposition  be  thus 
iiuli.'ipen.vihle  to  the  profitable  reading  of  the  word  of  God  ? 
ValUiiblc  as  is  tlie  aid  of  learned  annotation  or  devotional  coni- 
iiientarv,  some  jealousy  may  reasonahly  be  expressed  of  their 
usurping  an  undue  importance,  when  the  diOiculty  of  selecting 
an  exposition  is  adduced  as  a  reason  for  neglecting  the  reading 
of  the  inspired  volume. 

What  is  tlie  proper  design  of  an  Exposition  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  ?  'I  his  (piestion,  it  may  be  said,  admits  of  a  varied  answer, 
aiconling  to  the  s]>ecific  design  of  the  commentator.  Thus, 
we  have  expositions  designated  as  ‘  practical,*  *  devotional,’  or 
Critical,’  implying  tlieir  adaptation  to  ditferent  classes  of 
readers.  Still,  sucli  works  must  all  have,  in  great  measure,  a 
common  object,  or  one  of  two  objects;  namely,  either  to  faci¬ 
litate  the  better  understanding  of  the  text,  or  to  subserve  a 
devout  meditation  upon  its  contents,  and  a  practical  ap)>lication 
of  its  doctrines.  Tlie  latter  is,  however,  not  the  proper  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  commentator,  so  much  as  of  tlie  expository  lecturer, 
or  preacdu  r.  Or  rather,  it  is  the  common  purpose  of  all  prac¬ 
tical  theology,  livery  sermon,  every  Ixiok  of  devotion,  the 
^»reat  mass  of  religious  publications,  must  be  considered  as  par¬ 
taking,  in  this  point  of  view,  of  the  character  of  expositions  of 
the  Scriptures,  the  only  fountain  of  all  sacred  knowledge.  lix- 
|)Ository  lectures  dificr  from  other  practical  religious  works, 
chicHy  in  form,  as  treating  of  certain  books  or  sections  of  the 
Scripture  in  series,  or  in  larger  portions,  or  in  a  dillerent  style 
of  remark.  'Fhe  usefulness  of  works  of  this  character,  rests  on 
the  same  grounds  as  tliat  of  other  sorts  of  theological  publica¬ 
tions;  or  they  may  be  considered  ns  ranking,  in  importance, 
with  the  oral  instructions  of  the  pulpit.  But,  as  we  should  de¬ 
precate  even  preacliing  itself,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  public 
reading  of  the  word  of  God,  and  still  more  the  perusal  of  the 
best  tlieological  works  to  the  neglect  of  the  Bible  itself,  so, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  name,  or  in  the  nature  of  practical  expo¬ 
sitions  of  the  Scriptures,  that  should  exempt  them  from  licing 
reg;  uded  as  mere  suhsuliury  vehicles  of  religious  instruction, 
never  to  he  substituted  for  the  inspired  volume.  In  saying  this, 
>»€  shall  not  be  thought  to  undervalue  either  the  merit  or  the 
utility  of  the  class  of  works  to  which  the  publications  before 
us  properly  belong. 

It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures,  to 
regard  them  as  furnishing  inexhaustible  materials  for  expository 
lessons  of  a  practical  cliuracter ;  it  would  be,  how’ever,  both 
erroneous  and  pernicious  to  represent  their  useful nes.s  as  abso¬ 
lutely  dependent  upon  such  helps  and  guides.  But  it  is  neces- 
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8ary  that  tlie  Scriptures,  in  order  to  their  having  their  desipied 
eftVct,  should  be  understood  ;  and  the  same  reason  that  requires 
llieir  translation  into  the  vernacular  tongue,  renders  it  not  less 
expedient  that  they  sliould  he  made  intelligible  in  that  language, 
by  whatever  explanatory  process  may  be  recpiisite  for  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  meaning  of  the  inspired  writers.  Tlie  pro|x‘r 
business  of  the  annotator  is,  ecpially  with  that  of  the  translator,  to 
interpret  the  sacred  text.  I’pon  this  point,  much  misconception 
and  some  coiifusiuu  of  ideas  seem  to  us  to  prevail.  The  words  ex¬ 
position,  commentary,  annotation,  have  come  to  be  used  as  con¬ 
vertible  terms,  taken  in  a  loose  acceptation,  as  comprising  not 
merely  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  but  also  extended  doc¬ 
trinal  comments  or  practical  homilies  upon  the  text.  In  resjKct 
to  other  ancient  w’ritings,  the  oftice  of  the  translator  and  that  of 
the  expositor  are  regarded  as  the  same.  1  le  who  edites  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  an  ancient  classic,  feels  himself  responsible  for  its  being 
rendered  intelligible  either  in  his  version  or  by  means  of  brief 
commentary.  In  most  of  the  versions  of  the  sacred  writings,  on 
the  contrary,  the  aim  of  the  Translator  appears  to  have  been, 
to  leave  as  much  work  and  as  wide  a  scope  as  possible  for  the 
expositor,  who,  in  cases  w  here  the  version  itself  is  obscure  or 
ambiguous,  must  be  regarded  as  the  real  interpreter.  Suppose 
the  case  of  tw  o  individuals  of  different  nations,  holding  conver¬ 
sation  through  the  medium  of  an  interpreter  who  was  but  im¬ 
perfectly  ac(juainted  with  the  idiom  of* one  of  the  languages; 
it  might  so  happen  that  he  would  give  a  literal  rendering  of 
some  s|>ecch  or  phrase  used  by  one  of  the  parties,  that  should  fail 
to  convey  any  intelligible  meaning,  or  might  even  suggest  a  wrong 
idea  to  the  other.  W  ere  a  by-stander  to  interpose,  in  such  a 
case,  w  ith  an  explanation  of  the  idiom,  would  he,  or  would  he 
not,  be  the  real  interpreter?  In  like  manner,  if  a  translator 
does  not  clearly  interpret  his  original,  but  leaves  the  meaning 
to  be  defined  and  expounded  by  another,  surely  the  latter  is 
the  real  translator. 

Whether  our  Biblical  Translators  have  been  right  or  wrong 
in  confining  themselves  so  religiously  to  a  verbal  rendering  of 
the  letter  of  Scripture,  the  fact  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind,  as 
accounting  for  much  of  the  alleged  obscurity  of  the  sacred  text. 
The  honour  of  the  Bible  itself  requires  that  this  circumstance 
should  be  understood.  We  appreciate  and  participate  in  the 
jealousy  which  is  felt  by  all  sound  Protestants  in  reference  to 
intermingling  uninspired  note  and  comment  w’ith  the  inspired 
text;  but  what  is  the  main  source  of  that  jealousy?  It  is  that 
commentators  are  not  to  be  trusted ; — that  the  anxiety  to  make 
the  word  of  Ciod  speak  their  own  doctrines,  or  favour  tlieir 
preconceived  opinions,  is  supposed  to  be  so  strong  in  the  miwls 
of  all  Biblical  translators  and  commentators,  as  to  deprive  them 
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of  ourconfulence,  anil  to  ilisquHlify  them  for  what  w'oulil  other¬ 
wise  l>e  their  proper  business.  It  is  not  that  notes  and  com¬ 
ments  are  undesirable,  for,  by  the  common  consent  of  the  whole 
Christian  world,  they  are  held  of  the  highest,  of  indispensable 
utility ;  but  it  is  because  they  have  so  often  been  rendered,  espe¬ 
cially  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  insidious  vehicle  of  error, 
and  that  by  such  glosses  the  word  of  God  has  been  made  of 
none  cHect,  that  they  are  naturally  viewed  with  suspicion.  As 
to  intermingling  uninspired  continent  with  the  inspired  text,  the 
objection,  if  closely  examined,  will  be  found  to  involve  a  fallacy. 
The  text  is  a  version,  which  is  as  uninspired  as  the  annotation. 
The  matter  of  inspiration  is  the  truth  of  God  ;  and  even  admit¬ 
ting  a  plenary  inspiration  to  have  extended  to  the  original  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  truth  conveyed,  the  interpretation  of  the 
original,  whether  by  a  literal  rendering  of  the  words,  or  by  un 
explanation  of  their  meaning,  (which  is  all  that  an  annotator 
ought  to  aim  at,)  can  pretend  to  no  such  character.  No 
translation,  in  fact,  can  claim  to  be  deferred  to  as  an  ulti- 
mate  authority.  One  of  the  grossest  errors  of  the  Church  of 
Koine  consists  in  her  putting  forth  this  claim  on  behalf  of  the 
N’ulgate,  and  in  preferring  tlie  authority  of  that  Version  to  the 
Inspired  text.  All  translations  and  ail  annotations  on  the  sacred 
volume  demand  to  be  scrutinized  with  the  most  rigid  severity, 
on  account  of  the  infinite  importance  of  any  material  error  in 
such  representations  of  the  substance  of  revealed  truth.  But 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  comment,  that  is  necessary  to  the 
genuine  interpretation  of  Scripture,  can  be  justly  regarded  as 
more  superfluous,  or  less  authoritative,  than  translation  itself. 
The  appeal  from  the  mistakes  of  either  translators  or  commen¬ 
tators,  must  equally  lie  to  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  originals. 

One  chief  design  of  Biblical  commentaries,  then,  would  seem 
to  he,  to  supply  the  deficiencies,  or  to  remedy  the  ambiguities 
of  our  received  Versions.  We  admit,  indeed,  that  there  is  a 
wide  range  of  critical,  historical,  and  de.scriptive  illustration, 
that  comes  within  the  province  of  the  Biblical  commentator ; 
and  that,  in  many  cases,  the  actual  meaning  and  allusions  of  the 
sacred  writers  can  be  fully  understood  only  by  means  of  such 
illustration.  Works  of  this  description,  however,  properly  class 
under  the  head  of  Biblical  literature,  and,  although  invaluable 
as  an  apparatus  for  ministerial  instruction,  ought  to  be  clearly 
(listinguished  from  that  species  of  exposition  which  may  be  de- 
nominated  textual  or  interpretative.  The  former  opens  a  wide 
field  for  learned  ingenuity,  for  critical  acumen,  and  even  for  the 
eccentricities  of  fancy ;  and  the  sacred  text  has  sometimes  been 
^  much  incumbered  as  elucidated  by  this  sort  of  explanatory 
comment.  Genuine  exposition  deals  but  very  sparingly  in  such 
illustration,  though  it  will  often  avail  itself  of  its  results ;  and  it 
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is,  after  all,  the  beauty  of  the  inspired  writings,  rather  than  the 
meaning  of  the  text,  which  is  chielly  elicited  by  such  means. 
I'nlike  the  Koran,  the  Bible  rests  no  part  of  its  intrinsic  evi- 
dence  or  authority  upon  the  mere  sublimity  of  its  ]>oetry  or  the 
graces  of  its  diction.  Wliilc  these  have  commanded  tim  nil- 
miration  of  the  learned  sceptic  and  the  irreligious  man  of  taste, 
the  living  and  life-giving  (pialities  of  the  Scriptures  are  those 
by  which  they  come  home  with  power  to  the  conscience  as 
truth  and  good  tidings.  The  main  object  then  ought  to  be,  to 
give  ‘  the  mcaninff  of  the  voice'  that  speaks  from  Heaven. 

But,  judging  from  the  common  practice  of  expositors,  it 
would  seem  to  be  quite  forgotten,  that,  under  the  name  of  the 
Bible,  is  comprised  a  collection  of  w  ritings  differing  as  widely, 
in  the  character  of  the  composition,  and  in  the  dilliculties  it  pre¬ 
sents  to  the  translator  and  commentator,  as  the  Odes  of  Pindar, 
the  Sanscrit  Vedas,  and  the  writings  of  Cicero  or  'Pacitiis.  A 
commentary  upon  the  Bible,  is  a  commentary  upon  writings  in 
two,  or  rather  three  languages,  comprising  very  ancient  histori¬ 
cal  annals,  the  lyric  poetry  of  remote  and  widely  separated  era?, 
ethical  writings,  collections  of  maxims  and  proverbs,  didactic 
poetry  of  the  suhlimest  order,  historical  w  ritings  of  a  more  re¬ 
cent  date  by  various  authors,  argumentative  treatises  in  an  epis¬ 
tolary  form,  more  familiar  letters,  and  unfulfilled  pro])hccics. 
Yet,  on  opening  the  pages  of  I  lenry,  Scott,  or  any  other  com¬ 
mentator,  we  should  ho  led  to  infer  from  the  mode  of  exposi¬ 
tion  adopted,  not  merely  that  the  Bible  has  in  truth  one  com- 
mon  Author,  as  being  given  by  inspiration  of  (lod,  hut  that  it 
is  one  homogeneous  composition,  simply  divided  into  different 
books.  It  seems  as  if  a  given  quantity  of  remark  was  thought 
to  be  due  to  every  portion  of  the  text,  or  rather,  was  to  be  ex¬ 
tracted  from  it ;  which  average  quantity,  in  some  cases,  inge¬ 
nuity  is  taxed  to  supply,  while,  in  passages  of  real  difficulty, 
the  meagre  annotation  balks  the  inquirer.  An  exposition  of  all 
the  books  of  Scripture,  on  the  usual  plan,  may  be  comj)arcd  to 
an  atlas  in  w  hicli  the  same  scale  is  adhered  to  in  laying  down  a 
map  of  Palestine  and  one  of  Persia.  Surely  nothing  can  be 
more  unreasonable,  than  to  submit  the  various  books  of  both 
the  1  lebrew  and  the  Cireck  Scriptures  to  the  same  mode  of  ex¬ 
pository  treatment. 

Let  ns  take  the  New  Testament,— a  collection  of  tracts  in 
the  same  dialect,  although  a  dialect  greatly  modified  by  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  respective  writers.  In  tliis  volume,  we  find 
writings  which  may  be  distributed  into  the  following  classes. 

I.  The  evangelical  narratives  of  Matthew,  Luke,  and  Mark. 

II.  The  biographical  memoir  of  our  Lord,  supplied  by  the 
Beloved  Disciple.  III.  The  argumentative  w’ritingsof  St.  Paul, 
and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  IV.  The  Apostolic  letters  of 
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8t.  Paul  to  the  Churches  he  had  fdanted,  and  tliosc  of  the 
A|K)stles  Peter,  John,  James,  and  Jude.  V.  The  shorter  and 
more  familiar  letters  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  John.  VI.  The  pro¬ 
phecies  of  St.  John.  No  one,  we  presume,  will  deny  that  a 
distinctive  and  very  specific  character  attaches  to  the  writings 
comprised  in  these  sev^eral  classes.  Yet,  how  little  has 
this  been  attemled  to,  much  less  has  it  been  properly  illus¬ 
trated  by  our  most  |>opular  ex|>ositors.  May  w^e  rely  upon  the 
candour  of  our  readers,  while  we  attempt,  very  briefly  and  im- 
jierfi'ctly,  to  indicate  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  distinguishing 
features  of  the  various  books. 

The  first  three  Gospels  and  the  Book  of  Acts  form  our  fii^st 
class.  In  this  class,  however,  are  comprised  narratives  of  a 
very  different  character.  That  of  Matthew  is  more  a  didactic 
than  an  historical  w  riting :  as  a  history,  it  is  essentially  incom¬ 
plete.  After  giving  Our  Lord’s  genealogy,  and  noticing  the 
circumstances  of  his  birth,  and  the  events  which  led  to  his 
being  brought  up  at  Nazareth,  though  born  in  Judaea, — this 
Evangelist  passes  over  all  the  intervening  |>eriod,  and  com¬ 
mences  his  narrative  with  Our  Loiifs  public  ministry,  of  which 
he  was  an  eye  and  car  witness,  and  to  which  he  almost  entirely 
confines  his  relation.  So  little  does  he  concern  himself  with 
bistoricid  facts,  that  he  does  not  even'  mention  Our  Lord*s  as. 
cension;  and  in  narrating  occurrences,  he  is  more  brief  and 
concise  than  even  8t.  Mark,  who  has  been  absurdly  represent¬ 
ed  as  having  abridged  a  narrative  less  copious  than  his  own. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  sayings  and  discourses  of  Our  Lord  arc 
given  by  St.  Matthew  more  at  large  than  by  eitlier  of  the  other 
two  evangelists  under  consideration.  Immediately  after  relating 
the  Saviour’s  induction  to  his  ministry,  and  the  probationary 
temptation,  the  former  proceeds  to  give,  in  what  is  usually  called 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  a  specimen  of  His  teaching  and  doc¬ 
trine,  who  spake  as  never  man  spake.  The  others,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  commence  their  account  of  Our  Lord’s  ministry  by  re¬ 
cording  the  miracles  he  wrought.  Upon  these,  St.  Matthew 
lays  apparently  less  stress,  while  he,  on  the  other  hand,  conti¬ 
nually  adduces  another  species  of  evidence,  that  derived  from 
propliecy,  in  a  manner  that  may,  at  first  view,  seem  far  from 
direct  or  conclusive.  The  key  to  these  peculiarities  is,  that  the 
object  of  this  evangelist,  whose  Gospel  may  be  regarded  as,  in 
a  sense,  an  Apology  for  Christianity,  is  to  establish  the  Messiah- 
sliip  of  Our  I^ord,  and  to  combat  the  objections  of  the  Jews. 
The  miracles  He  wrought,  were  notorious,  and  admitted  by  his 
enemies;  but  we  see  in  the  narrative  .itself,  how  the  Jews  dis¬ 
posed  of  this  species  of  proof,  which,  though  it  left  the  unbe¬ 
liever  without  excuse,  was  far  from  compelling  belief.  **  He 
“  casteth  out  devils  by  the  prince  of  devils.”  On  llic  otiicr 
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hunil,  the  ^rnralojjy  of  Onr  ni  r^tnlilif^liinf;  his  Ifcingiht 

llrir  of  •,  his  l>ring  horn  of  n  Virgin,  his  character  a 

'IVacher,  ainl  the  entire  corresnotniefice  of  his  cominct,  cir- 
cunistances,  ami  soflerings  to  tlie  jireilictions  of  the  Jewish 
Scriptures,  are  points  on  whicli  this  Kvangelist  insists  on  all  oc¬ 
casions,  l>ecause  it  was  necessary  for  his  imme<liate  purpose. 
In  some  instances,  the  /V»rwf #///?,  *  that  it  might  Ik?  fnlfillecl,’  can¬ 
not  Im*  connccte<l  with  any  «listinct  preclictifin,  hnt  is  apparently 
intended  to  refer  to  Old  iVstament  precctlrnts^  as  a  valid  an¬ 
swer  to  ohjections  founded  on  what  might  Im'  regarded  as 
ominous  and  unparalleled  circumstances  in  Onr  I  word's  nistory', — 
such  as  his  Ixdng  driven,  an  infant  exile,  into  I'^gypt,  the  mas¬ 
sacre  of  IWthlehem,  and  l)is  hecoming  an  inhahitant  of  a  fron¬ 
tier  town  of  (lalilee,  notorious  alike  for  its  impure  <lialoct  and 
nideness  of  manners.  'The  first  of  these  ciieiimstanccs  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  met  hy  the  citation  of  the  langnagi*  of  the  Prophet 
llosea,  both  as  pointing  to  the  striking  coiiieidence  l>otw«*n  the 
history  of  the  tiewish  nation  and  the  early  life  of  Our  Lord,  and 
as  intimating  that  it  was  no  new  thing  for  those  whom  God  re¬ 
garded  as  his  children,  to  he  “  called  out  of  ICgypt.”  'I'lie  second 
circumstance  is  in  like  manner  shewn  to  have  a  parallel  in  the 
Jewish  history; — ns  if  the  Kvangclist  Imd  said,  ‘  It  was  not  the 
‘  first  time  that  the  bereaved  mothers  of  Hcnjamin  had  wept 
*  for  their  little  ones.*  And  the  third  circumstance,  the  greatest 
stumhling-hlock  of  all,  is  shewn  to  have  been  in  entire  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  general  tenor  of  the  predictions  which  foretold 
that  Christ  should  be  despised  and  rejected,  to  which  his  being 
mistaken  for  a  (hdilean  or  Nazarene  hy  birth,  so  much  contn- 
buted,  that  it  furnished  the  very  emphasis  of  opprobrium. 

St.  Luke’s  object,  as  stated  in  the  preface  to  his  narradve, 
was  to  furnish  an  authentic  and  orderly  relation  of  the  facts 
believed  among  C'hristians ;  and  he  exhibits  throughout  both 
liis  (iospel  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which  forms  the 
se<piel,  the  character  of  the  careful  historian,  lie  both  begiw 
earlier,  and  carries  on  the  history  further,  than  any  other  evaih 
gelisl ;  and  he  not  only  mentions  many  remarkable  facts  which 
arc  not  recordetl  by  the  others,  but  describes  far  more  circ4im- 
stantially  several  occurrences  to  which  they  slightly  advert. 
Our  Lord’s  discourses  are  generally  reported  by  Luke  with 
little  regard  to  time  and  place,  or  to  the  precise  phraseology 
einployeil ;  at  w  hich  wc  need  feel  no  surprise  when  we  recoliect 


•  St.  Luke,  as  an  historian,  show's  Jt^us,  the  S<m  of  Mary,  to  h«w 
lieen  liiundly  descviuleil  fn»m  David.  St.  Matthew'  cites  the  accpeditfc 
geiieah»gy  to  nnive  that  ‘  he  w  ho  is  calltHl  ('hrist  *  was,  even  » 
8«*ph*s  adoptcu  and  legal  s>uii,  the  heir  of  the  House  of  David. 
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th;«t  Ills  objrrl  was  nirrrly  to  state  historically  the  nature  and 
substance  of  what  Our  Lortl  taught,  and  that,  as  he  did  not 
write  for  »lews,  there  could  he  no  reason  for  his  adhering  to»Jewish 
tbrni<  of  expression  and  dewish  allusions.  Several  parables, 
hnwevt'r,  not  preserved  by  St.  Matthew,  (the  Prodigal  Son,  the 
Wise  Steward,  l>ives  and  liazarus,  the  I'njust  Judge,  and  the 
Pbarisi'c  and  Publican, ^  are  ingrafted  into  his  narrative  by  the 
inspired  historian. 

St.  Mark’s  (rospel  is  a  brief  and  rapid  outline  of  the  leading 
facts  ami  characteristic  features  of  Our  Lord’s  public  ministry ; 
drawn  up,  apparently,  for  the  use  of  the  Christian  Church.  It 
is  neither,  like  Matthew’s,  an  apology,  nor,  like  Luke’s,  a  regu¬ 
lar  history.  Few  of  Our  Lord’s  discourses  or  parables  are 
piven ;  hut  occasionally,  this  hiVangelist  is  more  circumstantial 
in  his  relation  of  striking  inchlents,  and  throw’s  in  some  interest¬ 
ing  touches;  as  in  his  account  of  the  Syrophenician  Woman,  of 
the  ^  ouug  U  uler,  ami  of  the  Kali  of  Peter  ;  he  is  also  more  spe¬ 
cific  in  naming  several  imiividnals  referre<l  to  •  ;  and  he  mentions 
Our  Lord’s  ascension,  w  hich  is  not  recorded  by  either  Matthew 
or  *lohn. 

\V(‘  have  not  attempted  to  discriminate  the  respective  styk's 
of  these  Kvangelists,  although,  lietw  een  the  (ireek  of  Matthew, 
strongly  tinetured  with  Syriac  idioms,  and  the  pim^r  composi¬ 
tion  of  Luke,  critics  discover  a  marked  difference,  liut  we  pro¬ 
ceed  to  inquire,  what  is  the  sort  of  exposition  proper  to  tlic 
class  of  writings  under  consideration.  Tlie  matchless  simplicity 
of  the  narrative  can  scarcely  require  the  aid  of  comment  to  ren¬ 
der  it  inteliiaihle  to  tlic  humblest  understanding.  The  dis¬ 
courses  of  Uur  l^ord  arc,  w’ith  tiie  exception  of  some  of  the 
pirnbies.  more  easy  to  be  understood  tiiaii  much  of  what  has 
been  written  upon  them.  Simple  marginal  reiereiices,  wiien 
once  the  specihe  design  and  character  of  each  evangelist  is  un¬ 
derstood.  will  answer  nearly  all  the  purjxise  of  a  harmony  in 
aiding  their  mutual  illustration.  The  critical  or  plnioiogictil 
difiiculties  are  few'  and  inconsiderable.  Tiie  Aulhoii/ed  V  er- 
sion.  or.  indeed,  almost  the  rudest  version,  is  adequate  to  convey 
tlic  sense  of  the  Kvangelists  with  sufiicienl  clearness  and  nre- 
cision.  Kach  (Gospel,  however,  may  lie  advantageously  illus¬ 
trated  hy  annotations  of  a  somewhat  diilerent  description, 
lhat  of  St.  Luke  chiefly  requires  historical  and  chronological 
comment,  with  a  view  to  explain  some  of  the  allusions,  to  clear 


*  for  iiiHtaiicc,  Mark  xv.  21,  from  which  it  may  be  plausibly 
inferred,  tiiat  St.  ^Murk,  when  he  vvn»te  his  gospel,  was  resident  where 
Alexander  and  itufus  were  peisonullv  known  ;  probably  at  C’|rcne  or 
Alexandria.  That  lie  compiled  las  Gus|>el  for  *  tlie  lioinatis  ,  is  not 
merely  a  gratuitous  hyjMithcsis,  but  in  tbc  highest  degree  luqirobable. 
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up  crrtnin  allojOrM  tliOiculdra,  an<l  fo  liannonizo  hi*  account  of 
i)nr  SovionrV  birth  an<l  early  history  ^^itli  the  statements  of 
Matthew  aiul  tiu'  profane  histories  of  the  same  period.  The 
ParahU's  sometimes  re<pnre  their  driA  ami  seo|>e  to  Ik*  pointed 
out;  (yet,  what  comment  would  not  weaken  the  force  and  pa* 
thos  of  the  Prodijjal  Son?)  and  a  few  annotations  cxplanator\’ 
of  the  customs  of  the  I'-asl,  are  re<pnsite  to  prevent  serious  mis* 
conception  as  to  some  of  the  circ'umstances  intrmlnced  in  iheiK? 

•  Similitudes  \  I'lie  ( ios|H'l  of  St,  Mattliew,  consisting  so  much 
of  didactic  matter,  atfonis  more  abundant  scope  for  expositor? 
lectures,  or  wl»at  is  termed  practical  exposition.  The  obscurU 
ties  which  demand  elucidation  arise,  1.  from  the  citations  from 
the  OKI  'restaim  nt,  to  which  we  have  aircatly  TX'ferreii  us  de¬ 
manding  explanation;  2.  from  tlie  axiomatic  and  paradoxical 
style  of  Oriental  teaching  as  exliihited  in  some  of  Our  Lord’s 
sa>ings;  .‘k  from  tlio  enigmatic  character  of  some  of  the  para¬ 
bles;  4.  from  the  figurative  language  of  the  prophecy  in  chap, 
xxiv. ;  and  ,*i.  from  the  extreme  conciseness  of  this  I'.vangelist  in 
noticing  circumstances  more  fidly  explained  in  the  oilier 
gospels.  4’hese,  we  think,  incinde  all  the  points  which  parfi- 
culariy  rcijuire  interpretative  annotation.  I’pon  the  whole,  if 
the  cumment  took  its  character  from  the  spirit  and  tenor  of  the 
text,  an  exposition  of  Matthew  s  Gospel  would  l)c  more  didac¬ 
tic,- — of  Luke’s,  more  historical. 

The  Gosj>el  of  St.  John  wc  have  classed  by  itsedf,  «s  more  a 
biographical  memoir,  supplementary  to  the  evangelical  narra¬ 
tives  previously  extant,  tliaii  a  strictly  historical  dociimenU  In 
this  most  delightful  hook  of  the  four  w  hicli  go  under  the  com¬ 
mon  name  of  Ciospels,  wc  seem  to  have  unfolded  to  us  more  of 
the  private  life,  and,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  more  of  llif 
heart  of  the  Saviour  as  man,  as  well  as  his  inctt'ahlc  glory 
the  Only-begotten  of  the  Father.  In  the  record  of  Luke,  wr 
have  the  piddic  history  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth;  in  the  jmges  of 
Matthew,  He  to  whom  the  Fropliets  bare  witness,  appears 
cvidentlv  as  the  Messiah ;  John  shews  us  the  aftoctionate 
Master  of  his  disciples,  the  friend  of  Lazarus,  the  “  Word  inadr 
“  tiesh  ”, — “  made  like  unto  his  brethren  that  he  might  lie  a 
“  merciful  and  faithful  high-priest  the  Mediator  Here, 
the  critical  annotator  finds  little  or  nothing  that  requires  the  aid 
of  his  elucidations.  This,  of  all  the  four  Gospels,  is  roost  in¬ 
dependent  of  expository  comment.  It  is  the  richest,  indeed,  m 


•  *  —  Cnm  omnihas  (rmmmnitcr  pro/vwt/nm  sit  Ckristfim  oKtrndm, 
prmrfj  #7/i  corjms  ( si  ita  Utqui  fas  rst )  itt  meflium  profemnt^ 
rffX)  animam,  i^amthrtm  Aicm  sidfOy  hoc  Epan^inm  ciavfm 
astfr  alils  inielli^fmlis  fnnuam  afteriat*  Calvin.  *  Ar^umentsmm 
t,  Jahannem  \ 
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matter  for  devotionnl  reflection  .nnd  theological  commentarj’,  hut 
it  5eeni?  to  repel  the  impertinence  of  frigid  verbal  criticism,  and 
(ifmands  in  him  who  undertakes  the  task  of  exposition,  a  more 
than  ordinary  measure  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  ^Ve  may  accept 
the  aid  of  stieh  commentators  ns  Itenson,  INIichaelis,  and  Camp- 
hfil,  in  ilhistrnting  St.  luike's  (vospel ;  or  (»f  learned  liehraists, 
such  as  Liohtfoot  and  (till,  in  clearing  up  the  tfewish  allusions 
or  itlioms  of  St.  Matthew;  hut,  iiighly  as  we  estimate  Calvin  as 
n  rommentntor,  we  are  not  aCtpiaintcd  with  any  exposition  of 
thetiospcl  of  St.  »hdni,  which  fully  meets  our  ideas  of  what 
oucht  to  he  the  specific  character  of  such  a  work. 

Our  third  class  comprises  the  Kpistles  to  the  Komans,  to  the 
(lalatinns,  and  to  the  Hcdirews.  I’he  first  and  Inst,  more  es;>e- 
riallv,  though  in  the  epi»JtolMry  form,  must  he  regarded  ns  dia¬ 
lectical  lreatis<‘s.  Now,  in  respei't  to  these,  it  appears  to  ns, 
that  ronunent  onglit  to  l>e  in  a  great  measure  superseded  by  more 
ffticlent  translation ;  sinee  nothing  can  he  more  awkward  and 
unsuitahio  than  a  treatise  upon  a  treatise, — a  sermonizing  com¬ 
mentary  upon  an  argumentative  discourse,  breaking  perpetually 
the  thread  of  remark  and  reasoning,  or  substituting,  it  may  Ik‘, 
theological  glosses  for  the  simple  and  genuine  scope  of  the 
text.  ^  it,  no  part  of  the  New  Testament,  as  it  appears  in  our 
vei*sion.  .stands  so  ahsohitely  in  need  of  annotations  to  render 
the  text  intelligible  to  ordinary  readers.  VV'e  can  scarcely 
wonder  that  the  Kpistle  to  the  Komans  should  be  judged  un- 
Miitahle  for  family  reading  witlmut  tlic  aid  of  exfiosition ;  but 
this  arises  far  less,  we  must  contend,  from  any  intricacy  or  am¬ 
biguity  in  the  Apostle’s  statements  or  reasonings,  than  from  tiie 
highly  elliptical  character  of  Ins  phraseology,  and  the  |>eculiur 
use  of  certain  terms,  w  hich  it  is  the  proper  business  of  a  trans¬ 
lator  to  make  intelligible  and  perspicuous  by  ei|uivaU;nt,  rather 
than  literal  renderings.  Were  we,  however,  to  fix  u|>oii  any 
one  of  the  books  of  the  New'  Testament  as  more  incoint>oteiiliy 
translated  tlian  the  rest,  it  would  be  that  very  one  wliicii,  inoie 
than  any  other,  deniaiided  a  masterly  iiaiid, — we  mean  the 
Kpistlc  to  the  Komans.  Although  the  text  is  happily  settled, 
the  meaning  of  the  text  remains,  in  many  |>arts,  entirely  unset¬ 
tled,  being  exhibited  in  that  indistinct,  indefinite  i'urm  by  our 
Iranslators,  that  affords  the  widest  latitude  to  tlicological  dis¬ 
pute,  and  serves  to  keep  alive  an  endless  logomachy.  Were 
Si.  l^aul  to  rise  from  the  dead,  and  to  translate  his  own  epistle 
into  Englisli,  we  have  no  doubt  that  his  version  would  produce 
not  a  little  surprise,  if  it  even  escaped  condemnation  from  Kib- 
Hcal  critics  and  commentators,  lii  the  present  slate  of  things, 
the  task  of  an  expositor  is  a  delicate  one,  for  he  must  be,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  the  actual  interpreter  of  the  text. 

We  have  classed  tlic  l£|nsllcs  to  the  CA>rinthians  with  the 
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sliortcr  n|M)st<>lic  letters,  wliicli  require  little  other  comment 
than  sucli  as  I’aley  has  furnisheil  in  his  admirable  *  Hortt 
or.  here  and  there,  some  verbal  corrections  or  ex¬ 
planations  of  the  text  as  exhibited  in  the  received  Version, 
'riiere  are,  however,  parts  of  the  letters  addressed  to  the  Church 
at  (!orinth,  which  certainly  demand  the  especial  aid  of  a  com¬ 
petent  Kxpositor.  But  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  our  purpose, 
to  go  over  the  other  classes  above  enumerated.  Our  object 
has  Imhmi  to  shew',  that  the  distinctive  character  of  the  several 
books  has  been  too  generally  overlooked  by  commentators;  that 
the  various  classes  dilfer  in  style  and  matter,  so  widely  as  neither 
to  re(|uire  nor  to  dtTive  advantage  from  the  same  mode  of  tivat- 
ment ;  that  our  Harmonists  and  I'.xpositors  have  been  in  this 
resp(*ct  greatly  at  fault ;  that  the  obscurity  cliarged  upon  the 
volume  of  Inspiration,  which  has  sometimes  been  made  the 
pretence  for  withholding  the  most  popular  of  writings  from  the 
|H‘ople.  and  at  other  times  an  excuse  for  neglecting  the  perusal 
in  the  domestic  circle. — is  not  inherent  in  the  Scriptures,  but 
gn*atly  results  from  the  imperfection  of  the  philological  process 
by  w  hich  it  has  been  rendered  ;  that,  in  short,  the  cumbrous 
machinery  of  Kxposition,  which  hitherto  has  been  the  only 
remedy  for  the  disadvantages  of  a  literal  \  ersion  without  note 
or  comment,  re(|uires  to  be  supcrse<led  by  a  more  ciUcient 
vdilinfr  of  the  inspired  volume,  ^lost  of  our  remarks  will  apply 
d  fortiori  to  the  various  writings  comprised  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  many  of  which  are  as  much  injured  by  superfluous 
commentary,  as  others  are  unintelligible  without  copious  illus¬ 
tration. 

In  offering  these  general  remarks,  we  cannot  intend  to  dis¬ 
parage  the  utility  and  excellence  of  such  works  as  are  now 
iH'fore  us.  ICxpository  lectures  have  always  appeared  to  us  the 
very  best  vehicle  of  Scriptural  instruction,  although  we  must 
repeat  our  objection  against  substituting  extended  exposition 
for  the  Scriptures  themselves,  in  either  family  or  private  reading. 
Short  devotional  and  practical  reflections,  as  well  as  occasional 
explanatory  notes,  may  serve,  indeed,  as  a  valuable  aid  both  to 
the  profitable  study  of  the  Scriptures  in  private,  and  to  the 
effective  use  of  them  as  a  means  of  domestic  instruction.  Much 
de|H'nds,  as  regards  the  latter  object,  on  their  judicious  use. 
Tt)  excite  aiul  interest  attention  without  wearying  it, — to  prevent 
a  listless  and  unintelligent  hearing  of  the  words  of  Scripture, 
yet  not  to  distract  or  confuse  the  memory  by  too  long  or 
frequent  an  interruption  of  the  thread  of  the  text, — to  obviate 
misapprehension  without  creating  distrust, — to  rouse  inqui^ 
without  suggesting  doubt, — in  short,  to  make  the  whole  strain 
of  remark  subservient  to  promoting  among  our  children  and 
domestics  a  higher  reverence  for  the  Word  of  God,  as  well  as  a 
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more  inti‘llij;ont  and  diligent  use  of  it, — calls  for  much  Christian 
wisdom,  such  as  we  need  and  are  encouraged  to  ask  of  God, 
and  noihing  less  than  which  will  Ih'  rt'quisite  for  the  ade(|uate 
discharge  of  the  duty  which  these  volumes  are  intended  to 
facdiiatc.  Wc  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  a 
few  specimens,  by  which  they  may  judge  of  the  general  design 
and  execution  of  the  several  publications. 

The  Hisliop  of  Chester  has  here  trodden  in  the  steps  of  an 
excellent  prelate  who  once  occupied  the  same  see.  His  Ex- 
|K)sition  differs,  however,  from  Bishop  Porteus’s  Lectures  on 
Matthew,  both  as  being  more  brief,  familiar,  and  studiously 
plain,  and  as  being  also  more  richly  evangelical.  The  general 
strain  not  unfre(|uently  reminds  us  more  of  the  highly  interesting 
commentary  on  the  first  nine  chapters  of  Matthew  by  Arch- 
hishop  Leighton.  May  w'e  be  permitted  to  say,  that  the  Right 
Keverend  Author  has  done  himself  far  greater  honour,  as  well 
as  rendered  to  bis  generation  a  more  important  service,  by  this 
sell-denying  cm})loyment  of  his  talents  for  the  sake  of  the  young, 
the  humble,  and  the  uninstructed,  than  he  would  have  done  by 
the  most  splendid  display  of  mere  scholarship  and  criticism, 
whether  lavished  on  a  Greek  tragedy,  or  devoted  to  the  service 
of  polemics. — We  take  our  first  specimen  almost  at  random. 

Mutt.  ii.  3.  *  Herod  n^as  irouh/cd,  ex])ccting  some  rival  to  his 

power ;  and  Jerusalem,  knowing  his  character,  and  fearing  some  new 
cruelty  ;  not  without  too  good  reason,  as  soon  apjamred. 

V.  4 — ().  ‘  The  sense  of  this  prophecy  (Micah  v.  2.)  seems  to  have 

Wn  well  understood  by  the  Jews.  We  find  them  arguing  (John  vii. 
42.)  Hath  not  the  Scripture  said,  that  Christ  cometh  of  the  seed  of 
David,  and  out  of  the  town  of  Bethlehem,  where  David  was?**  They 
did  not,  however,  understand  the  nature  of  his  kingdom,  or  the  object 
of  his  government.  Had  they  know'ii  that  he  was  to  be  a  spiritual, 
and  not  a  tem|)oral  ruler,  Herod  would  nut  have  been  troubled,  and  all 
Jerusalem  with  him. 

V*.  — 11.  ‘  In  this  narrative,  an  example  is  set  us,  which  it  is 

our  duty  to  follow,  (lod  intimated  the  birth  of  his  Son  to  the  wise 
men,  by  a  now  ap])earance  in  the  heavens.  So,  to  us,  a  Kedeemer  is 
made  known  by  early  education,  by  the  ministry  of  the  word,  by  the 
Scrij)tiirt‘s  which  w'e  enjoy. 

‘  The  philoso])hers  of  the  East  were  not  inattentive  to  the  heavenly 
vision,  hut  came  to  Jerusalem,  saying,  **  Where  is  He  that  is  born  King 
of  the  Jews?  **  Thus  they  made  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  their  own 
personal  concern  ;  and,  that  they  might  not  be  disappointed  in  their 
M^rch,  ap])lied  to  thosi*  best  able  to  instruct  them.  We  are  bound  to 
do  the  same.  We  hear  his  gracious  offers,  and  must  **  come  and  wor¬ 
ship  him  ’*  as  our  Saviour  and  our  Lord. 

‘  (hnl  does  not  leave  unnoticed  and  unrewarded  those  who  desire  to 
discover  his  will,  and  complv  with  the  suggestions  of  His  Spirit  upon 
their  lumrts.  Ytm  observe  bow  the  star  which  they  had  seen  in  the 
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Ka»t,  appoannl  apain  to  tiu'  uW  nw'ii*  n«  tliry  pumuod  their  M.'arch 
fr«»U)  JcriiMilem  to  IWilileliein,  nnd  went  tM'fon*  ihiMn,  till  it  ('ame  uiul 
iktood  over  uhrro  the  younjt  chiM  was.  This  illiiHtratcs  the  wav  in 
uhich  the  “  Spirit  ]>revenln  un,  that  Me  may  have  n  (»o(h1  mUI,  *und 
M'orks  with  us  uhen  m  v  have  that  jjiaal  Mill.”  The  star  uhich  udver- 
ti.MHl  theM*  stran^jerh  of  the  birth  of  ('hriwt,  i«  like  the  Spirit  Mamia^ 
!i!»,  a.s  Me  hear  or  read  the  Monl,  that  the  name  .lenun  is  the  author  of 
eternal  life  t»i  all  them  that  oIh'V  him.  Are  our  hearts  aM'akened  hr 
this  truth  ?  Do  mt  <h'sire  to  kiioM'  Him  of  whom  Miines  and  the  pro- 
phets  did  write?  Do  we  ilesire  more  fully  to  understand  what  i« 
the  hope  of  his  calling,  and  what  the  riches  of  the  glory’  of  his  inhmt- 
ance?  ”  Here  again  the  star  ap]s'ars,  and  guides  u.s  on  our  wav :  the 
eves  of  our  understanding  “  are  gradually  enlightened  ;  ”  and  “  the 
(tiHl  of  our  Lord  Jesus  (Mirist,  the  Father  of  glory,  gives  unto  us  the 
spirit  of  wisdtaii  and  revel.itioii  in  the  knouKHlge  of  Him.”  The  Spirit 
ih>cs  nt>t  leave  us,  till  it  h;is  e<indiict«sl  us  sjifely  to  the  Sm  of  God; 
as  the  star  did  not  desert  the  wim*  men,  till  “  it  came  and  st<MKl  over 
where  the  young  child  was.”  “  The  mysterv  of  gislliness,  (ii»d  nianb 
fesl  in  the  flesh,”  is  mure  and  more  unfolded  to  ns,  and  jts  wonderful 
aduptatiuii  to  llie  circumstances  and  wants  of  our  state,  'is  nu»re  and 
more  perceives!,  till  we  entirely  and  cordially  receive  him  as  “  made 
nntt»  ns  of  (Jod,  wisdom,  and  rightcoiisne.ss,  and  snnetifleution,  and  re¬ 
demption.” 

*  Has  the  Spriv  done  this  for  you  ?  Is  he  thus  leading  y<ui?  Iliis 
he  brought  you  to  acknowledge  (’hrist  ns  the  author  of  your  s;d\’alion, 
by  whom  you  “  have  access  to  the  Father”?*  pp.  f! — II. 

Tlic  following  is  an  admirable  practical  e.xposition  of  a  pas¬ 
sage  extensively  misapprehended. 

IHatt.  xix.  1.*! — la.  ‘  The  mistake  of  the  disciples  here,  as  in  the 
pn^reding  instance,  furnished  occasion  for  a  lesson  of  divine  wnschun. 
You  are  for!)idding  little  children  to  come  unto  me.  “  Take  bred  that 
ye  despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones.”  They  are  examples  of  what  all 
must  1)0,  who  are  admitted  into  Gt»d*s  heavenly  kingdom. 

*  This  is  a  proper  sidyect  for  conswleratitm.  Ft>r,  uiuloubtediy,  tli«t 
is  much  in  children,  which  we  know  to  be  displeasing  to  God.  Theie 
is  wilfulnws.  A  cliild  d<a's  not  naturally  submit  tolk'  restrained  and 
n»ntr.idicted.  It  ckH»s  not  yield  np  it*  own  will  to  the  wnll  of  thfl«e 
whom  it  ought  to  olwy  ;  but  shews  by  pervorsene**  and  selfishness,  the 
corrupt  stiwk  from  which  it  springs,  the  corrupt  nature  with  which  it 
is  born.  There  is  also  in  children  a  recklessness  of  every  thing  l)ey«»d 
the  present  time,  and  an  ignorance  of  thing*  most  needful  to  be  known, 
which,  though  not  to  Ik'  imputed  to  them  as  a  fault,  because  it  l)clcmg« 
to  their  tender  ytnirs,  still  must  not  lie  sutferefl  to  remain ;  far  the 
Apostle  has  loft  it  written,  that  we  **  bt*  not  children  in  underrtand- 
ing,”  hut  add  to  our  fdth,  knowleilge.” 

*  Vet,  we  art'  told,  **  of  such  is  the  kingilom  of  himven.”  There  ■re 
many  qualitit*a,  we  know,  w  hich  must  lie  naind  in  those  who  enter  thtf 
kiii^om,  *<»me  of  w  hich  do  naturally  lielong  to  the  tender  age  of  riiik 
dren,  and  others,  of  which  a  tender  agi*  is  naturally  incapable. 
what  our  I^ord  seems  here  to  have  hod  esjwdally  in  view,  it  their  fr»- 
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Ijross  and  ]>rcsiiinptihuia  wns.  For  of  such  aro  the  heirs  of 
ihf  kinploni.  ('crtaiiily,  a  child  has  no  active  obe^licncc  to  his  Maker  ; 
but.  then,  he  has  no  open  defiancp  to  His  will.  Ortainly,  a  child  has 
the  ^*<1^  af  all  sin  ^ntnin  him  :  hut  those  sins  have  not  jjrown  up,  and 
(bHirished.  and  ripen»Ml  their  poisonous  fniit.  We  l>ehold  the  playful 
infancy  of  a  child ;  we  know  well  that,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
ward,  it  is  not  innocent ;  hut  still,  if  M'C  were  told  that  God  would 
take  snph  a  In'ing  to  dwell  with  himsidf  in  a  purer  state,  we  should  see 
in  that  nothiiu;  to  contradict  our  ideas  of  (hnl  or  of  h^Miveii.  Hut,  when 
wr  Ktok  upm  a  wickeil  man,  in  full  hearing  of  the  fruit  of  his  natunil 
corruption,  pdhited  with  uncleanness,  intemperance,  mnlict',  hatreil, 
pmfancness,  ciwt'tousness,  M*e  perceive  at  once,  that  such  an  one,  unlc^ 
hr  turn  away  fnmi  his  wickedness  and  be  converted,  must  needs  “  be 
punished,*’  ns  Scripture  declares  that  he  wall  l>e,  **  with  everlastiu"  do- 
jitrurtion  from  the  presence  of  the  liord.*’  We  are  not  surprised  when 
St.  Paul  assures  us,  that  in»  a<lulterer,  nor  unclean  person,  nor  drunk- 
ird,  nor  nmlici»uis,  nor  nwenjjeful,  nor  covetous  man,  '*  hath  any  inhe- 
ritanci*  iti  the  kiiuj^lom  <»f  i’hrist  and  of  Gotl.’*  Nay,  we  should  be 
Mirprisi’d  if  he  saitl  that  they  could  l)e  admitted  there,  unless  they  re¬ 
plant  and  he  converted. 

‘  In  thi>,  then,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  for  such  :is  little  children, 
lu  inheritors,  like  them,  must  lx*  free  from  the  |)ollution  of  sin.  They 
mu.st  he  cU'iinsed  “  from  all  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  spirit.*' 
Th('V  must  lx*  l»earing  the  image  of  (^(xl  in  nghteousiiess  and  true  ho¬ 
liness.  The  Apostle  siiys:  “  In  malice,**  though  not  “  in  understand¬ 
ing,”  vet,  “  in  malice  be  ye  children  ;**  that  is,  be  without  malice,  as 
they  are.  And  so  wc  might  go  on  to  say, — in  all  “  the  works  of  the 
lehii,” — in  adultery,  fornication,  onvyings,  murders,  drunkenness,  re¬ 
tellings.  nnd  such  like,  **  he  ve  children  :  **  be  like  those,  the  happiness 
of  whose  infancy  it  is,  that  they  cannot  l>c  guilty  of  those  sins,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  which  the  wrath  of  Gtxl  cometh  upm  the  wicked.  The  dis¬ 
position,  indeetl,  may  l)e  lurking  w'itliin  ;  the  evil  )>ropeiisity  may  re¬ 
main  ;  as  the  seeils  of  all  c^dl  are  in  the  hearts  of  children ;  there  is 

a  law  in  the  members,  warring  against  the  law  of  the  mind  ;*'— a  law 
which  nothing  but  Divine  Grace  restrains  from  }>revailing.  Still,  **  he 
that  is  Ixim  of  God  keepeth  himself,  and  that  wicked  one  toucheth  him 
not.”  **  He  cannot  sin  ;*’  he  cannot  yield  to  wilful  and  presumptuous 
sill,  because  he  is  Uwn  of  God.**  **  8iii  has  no  more  diMninion  over 
him  ;  ”  he  is  led  by  the  Hfurit,  and  through  the  Spirit  does  mortify 
the  deeds  of  the  lx)dy.** 

*  Kvery  thing  is  iiiijxNrtaul — so  important  that  every  tiling  else  is 
trifling  ill  cfHn^mritxMi — which  assists  in  shewing  us  what  those  must 
he,  who  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Tlierei'ore,  let  all  examine 
themselves,  ami  see  whether  they  possess  those  qualities  which  Christ 
approves  in  children.  Our  dependence — and  wc  have  daily  reason  to 
thank  G(h1  for  this— is  not  in  our  own  righteousness  or  holiness.  Still, 
there  i?*  no  pnxif  that  we  arc  entitled  to  trust  to  the  righteousness  of 
f^ri&t,  unless  we  are  clothed  in  the  robe  of  inuoceucy,  which  is  a  part 
of  that  wedding  garment  which  he  bestows,  and  expects  to  hnd  on  all 
vho  are  to  sit  down  as  guests  at  the  marriage  supper  of  the  Ijamh.* 

pp.  233— 2J6. 
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\\*c  r.in  m.ikf  room  tor  only  onr  morr  oxtrjirt,  An«l  wr  mmt 
l.ikr  it  fr<mi  tho  oxpovition  orSt.  M.nk. 

Murk  i\.  2o -  2!k  *  W'lmtrwr  wnn  oni  of  the  c^Hin^c  of  naturr 

iN’yond  human  |>o\v<'r,  n  ai^  aliko  ini|MMaihlr  to  ihr  (liKciph^s ;  uiid 
cannt»t  tiiacern  a  iliffomicr  lM't\v«M»n  onr  miraclr  and  another,  one  rril 
apirit  and  another.  In  a  auhjivt  t^mfeaM'dly  inyatorioiia,  there  may  hr 
MMoethin^  uhich  we  «lo  not  apprehend. 

‘  Prolialdy,  however,  they  were  hIIowinI  to  fail  in  thin  inKtancr,  that 
they  might  jHTceive  the  inveaaity  of  de|M'nding  entindy  on  Him 
uhoin  their  laiwer  pokh^mUnI.  And  the  m<Nle  in  which  t)iia  depemdenee 
ia  Hhewn  ami  exerciMMl,  i»  left  aa  a  giMieral  leaaoii  to  ('hristiana,  in  the 
words  **  Thia  kind  oin  ('ome  forth  hy  nothing,  hut  hy  ftrayer  and  iiMt. 
ing/’  Only  an  habitual  courae  of  prayer  and  a<df-(ieiiial  can  lead  in 
that  state  of  hnirt,  that  true  and  lively  faith,  to  which  every  thing giyo, 
way  ;  to  which  (><n1  denies  nothing. 

*  And  what  we  firactioilly  hnirii  from  the  example,  ia  to  this  purpaw. 
The  disciples  could  not  chungt*  tlic  couna'  of  nature,  hut  through  tbr 
]Nio'er  of  that  faith,  of  which  prayiT  and  rndf^denial  are  inseparable  at* 
tentl.inta.  I'hristians  can  only  change  their  inonil  nature  hy  the  samr 
inniiis. 

‘  As  of  evil  spirits,  some  an*  represented  in  Scripture  as  more  per¬ 
nicious  than  others;  so,  of  moral  liahits,  some  are  worse  than  othm; 
are  inon*  dtvply  nN»t(*<l  in  the  constitution,  or  more  strengtheiuHl  than 
others  hy  the  habits  t»f  life.  We  may  justly  s;iv,  when*  a  vice  iia» 
Ikvii  long  indulgt*!!,  has  cmne  up<m  a  man  from  u  cliild,  **  this  kind  can 
come  forth  hy  nothing  hut  hy  itrayer  and  fasting." 

*  We  are  also  h*il  to  conclude,  that,  though  all  ('hristians  must 
**  watch  unto  ]>rayer,"  must  **  ]»my  without  ceasing,"  then*  an*  wane 
occasions  when  more  urgt*nt,  continual,  and  |>articular  prayer  is  ne(*tird. 
And  though  all  (’hristi:ui8  must  Im.*  tem{K*nite  in  all  things,  then*  uwi 
lx*  some  hy  whom  more  spt*cial  and  careful  alistineiici*  is  n*quire!d. 
W  here  the  faith  is  such  as  k*ads  to  the  persevering  use  of  these  means, 
we  have  n*jiMm  to  hojK*  that  “  all  things  are  |M»ssihle ;  ”  that  there  i» 
iu>  kind  of  evil  which  does  not  “  come  fx»rth  hy  prayer  and  fasting.” 

‘  St.  Paul  livinl  in  this  cours**  of  self-denial.  He  describes  it  n*be8 
he  s;iys,  “  All  things  art*  lawful  for  me,  hut  all  things  are  not  <*Xjie- 
dient."  “  I  will  not  lx*  hn»ught  within  the  jwwer  of  any."  1  keq> 
under  my  IsHly,  and  bring  it  into  subjection." 

‘  Tims**  ('hristians  have  appnsiched,  those  Christians  nill  apiirwei, 
neari*st  tt»  St.  Paul,  in  |>ersonal  religion,  and  in  spiritual  usefulneis. 
who  have  nmst  ch»si*ly  hdlowed  his  example  ;  who  have  most  truly  hstt 
able  to  say,  The  world  is  crucified  to  me,  and  I  unto  the  wwli."’ 

pp.  1- 

These  specimens  will  he  suflicient  to  shew  the  judicious,  ^ 
posile,  and  instructive  character  of  the  expository  rcmaiis, 
which,  without  affecting  originality,  never  sink  into  coroiuo*- 
place,  and  arc  uniformly  such  as  naturajly  arise  from  the  ttti 
they  are  employed  to  illustrate.  It  is  the  distinguishing  s*®* 
of  the  work,  that  it  is  thoroughly  adapted  for  its  purpose,  both 
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In  tliP  rlinr.ictor  of  nctoal  contents,  and  in  respect  to  what  it 
ilofs  not  contain.  It  most  he  reeoUeetril.  that  tlie  volume  is  not 
Intended  to  supersesle  more  copious  and  elaborate  comment¬ 
aries;  nor  can  any  reader  have  reason  to  fend  disap)>ointed,  at 
fimlinjr  sonic  points  of  difficulty  slightly  glanced  at.  The  ad¬ 
mirable  good  sense  which  por\*adcs  the  work,  is  conspicuous  in 
the  abstinence  from  all  critical  or  curious  discussion.  The  Ex¬ 
position  is,  in  this  respect,  a  model  of  domestic  instruction ;  and 
wc  have  sincere  pleasure  in  cordially  recommending  it  to  Chris¬ 
tian  fatnilics. 

The  second  work  on  our  list,  wc  should  have  had  more  satis- 
(iftion  in  hringing  under  the  notice  of  our  readers,  had  we  not 
found  it  intrrs|>erso<l  with  the  mistaken  and  unscriptural  notions 
respecting  the  personal  reign  of  Christ  and  two  judgement-days, 
irhich  have  of  late  been  so  strangely  spreading  among  clergy¬ 
men  of  a  certain  party.  Between  publishing  the  first  and  second 
editions,  the  Antlior  professes  to  have  gained  new  light  ii)>on 
this  snhjeet,  which  has  le<l  him  to  alter,  not  for  the  better,  se- 
reral  passages  relating  to  the  second  advent  of  our  Lord.  W  e 
have,  we  presume,  a  s]>oeimen  of  this  acquired  wisdom  in  the 
following  interpretation  of  Matt.  xxi.  H). 

‘  Our  liord  not  only  states  the  fact  of  his  coming,  hut  urges  ns  to  a 
JilipMit  watchfuiness  for  it;  nay,  he  gives  ns  signs  whereby  to  judge 
of  its  near  approach ;  and  unlt^ss  our  minds  are  blinded  by  ignorance 
or  pn'judiee,  we  must  siindy  acknowledge  that  it  is  “  nigh,  even  at  the 
(hmrs."  W’e  learn  this  from  the  budding  of  the  tig-tree — an  rtn/tlrtn 
(if  the  Jcfrish  nation,  which  has,  assured! borne  no  fniit  to  its  Lord 
during  the  whole  of  this  oge  or  disfienaation,  iigreeahlv  to  the  curs«* 
which  was  passed  upon  it ;  (Matt.  xxi.  UK)  hut  this  Jewish  Jig-4rre  i* 
*rorr  puttiuc  forth  huds,  dailtf.*  p.  ItlJ* 

.42.1111*.  on  Matt.  xxiv.  IL,  the  Author  retiiaiks: — 

'  Christ  says,  that  before  the  end  conu^,  In’s  Guafad  is  to  Ite  preached 
imong  all  nations,  not  for  their  general  ctoiversion,  but  “  fi»r  a  wit- 
Drss  "  unto,  or  against  them,  and  for  the  gathering  of  his  elect  from 
tmong  them  ;  (Acts  xv.  14 —  17-)  that  ivc  van  ejiftecl  no  universal 
fprrad  of  the  iiuxftti  htj'orc  the  svvond  aiivent,  and  reign,  of  the  LAtrd 

Jetu.y’  p.  101. 

1  he  extreme  rashness  of  this  assertion,  grounded  on  a  }>er- 
^rrsion  of  the  text,  siiews  how  singularly  eiitluisiasm  disturbs 
the  judgement  of  even  a  good  man.  VVliat  w  c  may  or  may  not 
expect,  it  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  and  modesty  to  state  as 
xp  opinion  which  can  have  no  certain  basis;  but  this  is  ob- 
that  until  the  universal  spread  of  the  Gospel  takes  place, 
It  cannot  be  considered  us  a  wiuress  even  *  against*  all  nations. 
The  tendency  of  tlie  notions  espoused  by  the  W  riter  is,  to  pa- 
^vse  and  discourage  all  active  exerlious  for  the  propagation  of 
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the  and  iho  following  cohl  and  inadequate  cominent 

upon  the  roneliidifu;  paragraph  of  St.  Matthew's  (tosp<d,  is,  we 
inu.'t  say,  \ery  unlike  wluit  would  have  heen  ilictated  hy  a  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  spirit  of  the  A|>ostles. 

*  Our  Lord's  last  words  to  his  disciples  previous  to  his  ascension, 
contain  a  conunand  to  preach  the  (ffOs|H'l  throughout  the  world,  with 
the  promito*,  that  a  hicssing  should  attend  that  fi<»s|H‘l  to  the  end  of 
time,  Wc  now  enjoy  the  Is'iieHt  of  the  ajw^stles*  preaching,  hy  their 
written  words;  ainl  if  we  value  tlom«'  writings,  we  should  endeavour 
that  they  Im*  made  known  to  other  nations  wno  are  in  the  same  dark- 
n»*».s  as  once  envclo|H'd  our  land.’  p.  KIO. 

Miserable  gloss  on  the  glorious  promise,  *  l^o,  I  am  with  you 
‘  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  worhl*, — a  promise  resting  on 
that  actual  reign  of  ('hrist  ‘  in  heaven  and  e.’irth*,  which  the 
advocates  of  w  hat  is  ahsnrdly  called  the  personal  reign,  in  fact 
deny,  hy  postponing  its  commencement  to  a  visionary  era.  To 
the  edifying  piety  which  breathes  throughout  these  lectures, we 
hear  our  w  illing  testimony.  T'hc  remarks  arc  often  pithy,  and 
what  our  forefathers  wouhl  have  termed  savoury;  and  the 
Writer  discovers  an  excellent  sjiint.  T'lic  oidy  failure  is  in 
]>oint  of  juiliciousness ;  but,  with  the  exceptions  already  inti¬ 
mated,  we  can  safety  commend  the  publication. 

The  design  and  plan  of  Mr.  Hoys's  Kx|>osition  will  best  be 
learned  from  bis  own  words. 

‘  The  present  puhlication  wus  uiuliTtakcii  with  the  view  of  supidy- 
iiig  a  New  Testament  expressly  calculated  for  domestic  w'orship.  The 
objt'Ct  of  the  Kditor  has  imh'ii,  not  to  furnish  detached  criticisms  up*® 
every  single  verse,  t»r  even  a  running  Commentary  ;  hut  to  take,  in  oich 
chapter,  or  {xirtioii  of  a  chapter,  s<»mc  pn»mineiit  feature  or  single  topic, 
and  on  this  to  offer  a  short  ]>ractic;d  exposition  U^riiig  upon  the  suh- 

jt‘Ct  choMMi,  and  devoid  of  every  thing  extraneous . A  Coo- 

mentary  like  this,  which  professes  to  take  up  only  portions  of  the  »- 
cnxl  Text,  may  not  mi*et  the  views  of  those  w'ho  arc  accusUimed  ti» 
Expositors  that  take  u]>  the  whole.  Ilut  the  principal  rt^ason  fnr 
adopting  the  present  plan,  w  as,  that  such  a  work  was  wanted.  Some¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  has  been  much  aske<l  for  ;  and  that  hy  persons  whe 
have  access  to  the  various  excellent  works  of  our  establishea  Comment¬ 
ators.  and  yet  at  the  s;inie  time  declare,  that,  for  domestic  woiship. 
they  do  not  tiiul  them  answer  their  purpose.  They  earnestly  wish  t» 
iutHHluce  the  pnttitahle  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  hot,  w< 
having,  tliemstuves,  the  gift  of  exjwunding.  they  know  not  how  te 
liegiii,  and  their  tlesign  is  never  put  ni  practice.  True  it  is,  thit 
works  referred  to  are  most  valuable  in  themselves  as  manuals  rf  ^ 
nnity  and  ;is  j^ittcrns  of  s«>und  exiKisitioii ;  and  no  family  ought  ti*  hf 
without  Mime  of  them.  Hut  still,  the  fact  is  this;  that  thflv 
many  familh's,  and  those'  religious  familic's,  in  W'hich  no  expositiw  ^ 
the  Scriptures  takes  place  in  domestic  worship,  even  with  the  best 
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mentAtors  that  o«r  lanpiiap'  offers  Htniiding  upon  the  shelves  of  the 

hi«»k-caM*.’ 

1'he  only  ohjeoHon  wc  have  to  make  against  Mr.  Boys’s 
plan,  is,  that  the  title  of  an  Exposition,  prefixed  to  such  n  work, 
is  a  misnomer.  The  volume  comprises  in  fact,  together  with 
the  sacred  text,  a  series  of  short  lectures,  or  practical  reflec¬ 
tions,  on  the  several  portions  of  Scripture.  These  are  some¬ 
times  of  a  strikinjT,  and  always  of  a  profitable  cast;  hut  they 
apj>ear  to  us  hotter  adapted  for  private  meditation  than  for 
family  readinjj,  owin^jf  hoth  to  their  diftiiseness  and  len^h,  and 
to  the  want  of  the  reqtiisite  simplicity  of  thought  and  plainness 
of  style.  We  shall  make  room  for  two  specimens,  one  taken 
from  the  (iospels,  and  one  from  the  Epistles. 

John  xvi.  ‘It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  followers  of  Christ  at- 
tained  to  higher  degnvs  of  Christian  edification  after  their  Master  had 
left  them,  than  when  they  had  him  with  them.  It  is  equally  remark¬ 
able,  that  their  joy  and  exultation  in  Christ  W'ere  greater  after  his  de¬ 
parture  than  liefore.  iiow' shall  yve  account  for  this?  How  was  it 
that  the  disciples  fmuul  more  happiness  and  comfort  in  C'hrist  taken 
awnv  from  them,  ami  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  than  in  Christ 
walking  w  itii  them  in  the  land  of  Judea  ?  The  answ’or  to  this  ques¬ 
tion  will  Ik*  found  in  a  circumstance  to  which  Our  Lord  several  times 
adverts  in  his  final  conversation  wnth  his  disciples ;  namely,  that,  after 
his  (iejurtiire,  he  w'as  to  send  down  his  Holy  Spirit  from  u1h>vc,  to  Im* 
with  them  until  the  end  of  time.  And  accorduigly,  os  often  as  Our 
Lord  mentions  this  subject  in  his  present  dtscourse,  he  speaks  of  tlie 

Holy  Spirit  by  the  same  tith^ — that  of  the  Comforter . 

*  .\1I  Christian  comfort  lies  in  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  in  union 
with  him  ;  and  therefore  the  Holy  Spirit  is  called  the  Comforter  of 
GikI's  fHxiple,  s]H!cially  because  it.  is  his  othce  to  manifest  and  testify 
of  Christ.  Thus  it  is  that  believers  are  established  in  the  joy  of  the 
Lord,  though  now'  they  sec  him  uot.  Jesus  being  now  bodily  absent 
from  his  |)eople,  though  spiritually  present  with  them,  it  is  one  part 
of  the  Omiforter’s  othce,  to  instruct  us  in  the  words  of  Clirist.  “  He  ", 
uvs  Our  Lord,  “  shall  teach  you  all  tilings,  and  bring  all  things  to 
your  rt*niembnuicc,  whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you."  Would  we, 
then,  rightly  understand  the  sayings  of  Christ,  and  indeed  all  the 
words  of  Divine  wdsdom,  w'e  must  seek  the  illuminating  influences  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  another  pari  of  the  blessed  C/omforter’s  oflice, 
to  conform  us  to  the  tjcample  of  Chri.st.  “He",  said  Our  Saviour, 
“  shall  testify  of  me  ";  that  is,  he  shall  bear  record  of  my  {lerson,  per¬ 
formances,  and  sutferiiigA.  And  lie  it  remembered,  the  record  of  the 
spirit  concerning  Christ,  is  not  merely  an  historical  record :  it  is  al¬ 
together  a  spiritual  process,  the  image  of  Christ  recorded,  nay  stauqied 
upon  the  heart.  It  is  the  Spirit  sealing  our  souls  for  eternal  life,  and 
Christ  is  the  impression.  So  that,  by  tliis  record  of  the  Spirit  testify- 
Mt;:  of  Christ,  we  not  merely  know  him,  but,  in  knowing,  become  con¬ 
formed  to  him.* 
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Wo  onnnol  forl>onr  to  rrmrirk,  ihnl  Mr.  Boys  is  not  iilirnvs 
strictly  nccurato  in  l^is  nsr  of  Scripture.  'Klio  seal  of  the  Spirit 
is  not,  ‘  the  imaffc  of  (^hrist  \  hut  the  spirit  of  Christ, — ^ihc 
‘  spirit  of  adoption  \  Somctiinos,  too,  wo  meet  with  hazardous 
and  incorrect  statements;  amon^  wliich  we  must  class  the  strange 
assertion,  that  *  C’hrist  attained  his  highest  tlcgree  of  g|«r>- 

*  upon  the  cross  *.  Again,  Mr.  Boys  tells  his  readers,  in  lan¬ 
guage  singularly  inappropriate  tti  a  plain  exposition  for  the  use 
of  families,  that,  ‘  as  the  Son  is  begotten  of  the  Father  by  an 

*  eternal  gemmation,  so  the  Spirit  is  communicated  from  the 

*  Father  ami  the  Son  by  a  continual  procession.*  In  fact,  much 
as  wc  have  been  pleaseil  with  the  general  tenor  of  the  Authors 
remarks,  we  cannot  say,  that  he  is  always  to  be  trusted  to  as  an 
ex|H>sitor:  he  is  a  better  divine  than  commentator.  M’e  shall 
take  for  our  second  specimen,  the  excellent  practical  remarks  on 
2  Peter,  chap.  i. 

‘  The  privileges  and  duties  of  l)elievers  go  togi'ther,  and  in  fact 
arise  out  of  one  another.  This  is  a  truth  which  is  not  l)orne  in  mind 
so  genendly  as  it  ought  to  l>e.  We  are  to<»  nuich  disposed  to  regard 
the  two  things  as  opposite.  'Fhos*'  who  rejoice  in  their  Christian  pri¬ 
vileges,  dislike  to  hear  of  dutit's  ;  while  those  who  sih*  the  full  obliga¬ 
tion  of  ('hristian  duty,  are  apprehensive  lest  too  much  should  lie  said 
n*sj>ecting  privih'gt's.  The  fwling  is  unscriptural,  in  both  cases ;  and 
as  a  prcxif  of  this  we  may  oliserve,  that  the  practice  of  Scripture  is 
quite  of  a  different  kind.  There  is  no  place*  besides,  where  our  pri- 
vih'ges  are  so  fully  sot  forth,  as  in  the  Bible ;  yet,  there  is  no  nlacr 
la'sides,  where  our  duties  are  so  urgently  and  so  plainly  pr(*ssed.  Herr 
w'e  have  lioth,  privileges  and  duties,  in  one  chapter:  our  pririlcges 
meist  fully  suited,  yet  our  duties  most  earnestly  inculcated . 

'  Such  being  the  state  in  which,  as  believers,  wc  arc  placed  (m. 
3,  1),  lot  us  next  consider  what  is  the  conduct  which  is  in  this  state 
required  of  us.  Now*,  to  know  what  the  world  would  deem  right  un¬ 
der  such  circumstances,  we  have  only  to  look  to  the  usual  way  of  r»- 
soiling  u|>on  them,  which  is  to  the  following  effect.  Since  so  mudi 
has  lHH*n  done  for  sinners,  they  on  their  own  part  need  do  nothing.  Sr 
much  having  lxH*n  endured  for  their  sake,  tney  may  make  themsclve* 
easy.  Every  thing  licing  securi*d  to  them,  exertion  on  their  part  * 
uncalled  for  and  needless.  Hence,  though  it  is  an  untruth  to  repre¬ 
sent  believers  as  holding  such  sentiments  as  these  •,  yet,  it  is  most  cer- 

•  ‘  If  any  impute  to  them  such  sentiments*,  Mr.  Boys  says, ‘the 
Apostle  admonishes  them  that  their  “  damnation  is  just  *’.*  This  k 
another  instance  of  incautious  misapplication  of  •  Scripture,  which,  m 
an  Kxjiositor,  is  doubly  offensive.  It  is,  assuredly,  of  those  whi* 
maintain  the  alHimiiiahle  siuitiment  in  question,  not  of  those  who  im¬ 
pute  it  to  others,  how  criminal  soever  be  such  misrepresentation,  that 
the  Apostle  says — ‘  Of  whom  the  condeinnution  (K;»aa)  is  just.’ 
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Uiii.  imputrttions  which  the  world  doiight8  in  throw- 

an' the  infcronct's  which  the  eiicniies  4»f  rclijjion 
allcp*  as  tl»c  iH'Ct'ss;iry  results  of  c\TUigclic;il  principles.  Thus  have 
klirvors  »»f  the  ]m'sent  day  an  additional  assuranci',  that  theirs  is  the 
ilactriiie  which  was  held  hy  iH'licvcrs  in  the  primitive  ages  of  the 
church,  hy  the  same  false  imputation  attached  to  their  tenets  now, 
which  was  attachiHl  to  them  then :  namely,  that  they  led  men  to  do 
fvil,  in  order  that  c<»o<l  might  n>mo,  and  to  continue  in  sin,  that  grace 
mi^ht  hImmiiuI. 

•  Ihit,  if  tliis  Iv  wliat  the  world  would  diH'in  right,  in  the  state  of 
the  In'liever,  tliat  which  is  n*ally  n'quired  of  him  is  far  diffennit. 
What  is  here  mpiired  hy  the  A]x»stle?  “  And  besides  this  he  savs. 
••  giving  all  <liligence”: — **  Wherefon'  the  ratlier,  brethren,  give  dili- 
geiin*  Yes,  diligence,  diligence:  the  very  last  thing,  under  such 
circumstances,  which  the  world  would  think  t(»  he  n'quired  of  us. 
(live  lanal,  O  ladiover,  to  these  w'ords.  With  all  thv  high  attainments, 
with  all  tliy  high  expectations,  give  diligeiuv.  “  ^I'lie  rather  fnun 
rvcrv  motive,  from  every  token  of  thy  Saviour’s  grace  and  love,  give 
diligi'iice.  For  this  very  n'ason,  Invause  thou  hast  every  advnnt:igi' 
and  every  eneour.igement,  give  all  diligence,  (io  on,  as  the  A|M»«tle 
here  leaclies  tluv,  adding  grju'c  to  grace*.  (Jo  on  with  this  divine  ac- 
ninmlation  ;  which  U'gins  with  fiiith  ;  advances  by  the  w'ay  of  virtue, 
knowledge*,  tem|M'rance,  patience,  gotlliness,  *  and  hn»therly  kindness, 
and  is  maele  |H'rfe*et  in  charity.  Wouldest  thou  reach  the  heavenly 
maiiKieuis,  if  at  all,  hardly  liestead  and  weary  ?  Rest  easy  in  thy  pri¬ 
vileges,  and  iiegh'ct  thy  tluties.  Wouldest  thou  have  an  entrance  mi¬ 
nistered  unto  the*e,  abitndanti.y,  intei  the  everlasting  kingtlom  of 
Ihir  Lord  and  Saviour  Ji'sus  I’hrist  ?  Then  give  diligence,  to  make 
thy  wiling  and  eh'ctieni  sure :  **  for,  if  thou  do  these  things,  tliou  shall 
never  fall  ”.  Let  eithers  make  distinctions.  Do  thou  give  thyself  full) 
to  the  ijord,  that  thou  mavest  accomplish  his  will ;  and  look  f(»r  and 
cxpe'ric'ncc  the  full  hel])  of  his  grace,  in  the  Spirit,  the  cross,  and  the 
gwpe*!  e)f  His  Se)n,  unto  all  holy  obedience.’ 

Mr.  Marks's  ‘  Keticcliinis  and  Meditations*  will  eertaiid) 
iieilher  weary  by  their  diii'useiiess,  nor  be  objected  to  for  any 
want  of  simplicity.  Those  |»ert>uiis  who  are  acc|uainted  with 
the  Author's  useful  and  unpretending  writings,  will  know  what 
to  exfK'ct  in  this  trunscri})t  of  his  private  family  instructions. 
The  work  had  its  origin  in  *  the  simple  and  buinhle  circuiii- 

*  stance  of  llie  wants  *  of  his  own  household  ;  and  *  the  V\’riler*s 
'  aim  has  been,  not  only  to  avoid  criticism  and  disputation,  as 

*  things  foreign  to  liis  purpose,  but  to  give  such  a  direct  and 

*  devotional  turn  to  the  diileient  )>aragraphs,  as  the  sacred  Text 
’  evidently  and  naturally  furnished.  Tiiis  he  has  endeavoured 

*  to  do,  with  the  view  of  throwing  back  the  mind  from  time  to 
‘  time  on  the  W  ord  of  God  itself,  and  thus  leading  it  to  mc- 
’  dilate  on  wiiat  is  therein  written;  at  the  same  time  compress* 

*  ing  his  tiioughts  into  small  a  coiauass  as  the  nature  of  the 

*  vuhjeci  would  allow  .’  In  this,  we  ihiiiK  that  he  luis  succeeded  ; 
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ain<l  two  or  lliroc  lm<*1  H|uvi»o<  m  will  unftirinuly  slirw  ihp  cli». 
ractor  of  this  truly  <lrvolioo«l  ( 'ommrntAi  y. 

Murk  iv.  .'tfl  ^0.  ‘  Aliis’  how  h|><  hh’  ull  alrnomirintioiis  of  Chrii*- 

tlaiiK  to  ovorlimk  this  lulnionitioii  of  ('hriM’u,  uiol  to  drink  intti  tin 
arhitrury  of  thin  huHl\  disrlplo.  W’hrn,  O  l^ord,  wlion  will  tlir 

time  (Hiino,  that  all  who  |irofrK»*  to  lovo  'rh«v,  shall  love  rarh  other  av 
hrethren  r  Hitherto,  the  sniallesl  shuiles  of  differenei'  in  thiiip<  nnt 
<'siM'ntial  unto  salvation,  have  ki  pi  them  at  a  distaiic«‘,  or  onlv  hroupht 
them  U^vther,  ti>  reinl  uiul  t4*ur  each  «»lher.  Thus  have  they  nffenH«*(l 
uiul  stuiuhled  many  youn^  lK*giimers,  and  have  turiie«l  inanv  ii  ho|K*ful 
character  awa)  fn»m  MS'kiii^  and  tindiiig  the  truth  as  it  is  in  d('sujk. 
()  1^»rd,  tln»u  Coal  of  jH'uri*,  thou  lover  of  concord,  enaldc  tts  to  act  a« 
Thy  followers  and  farvanls  ou^ht  to  act.  i'ut  I  hou  off  ever\  Ih'IovihI 
sin  ;  jduck  out  of  our  hearts  and  affections  every  cause  of  evil,  and  fill 
us  with  charity  and  tender  affection  to  all  Thy  ]H»ople  in  evert  part  cif 
the  wt»rld.* 

Johu  xvii.  — 2ti.  *  What  ahundant  consolati«>ns  do  theiu*  words 
affttrd  to  us,  who  are  strangers  to  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  and 
lirentiles  dwelling  in  the  isle’s  of  the  sea  !  Yes,  even  we  are  made 
tile  objects  of  the  Saviour's  com|iaKsion,  and  the  subjects  of  this  His 
wonderful  and  gracimis  prater  !  Oh,  may  we  each  aud  all  Indiiwe  on 
Him  unto  everlasting  lib*  ;  then  shall  we  Iw  one  with  the  apostles  uuu 
prophets,  and  numbered  uinoiig  the  children  of  the  Kternul  Father, 
and  of  his  blesM’d  Stui,  Jesus  Christ.  Holy  and  blessed  Jesus,  Tiiuu 
must  high  (hid,  Thou  must  wurthy  Judge  Kternul,  hotv  cun  we  worms, 
aud  dust,  and  ashes,  .sufficiently  admire  aud  adore  that  love  and  compas¬ 
sion  which  caused  Thtv  to  will  and  deternune  that  ransomed  sinners 
shall  be  w  ith  Thee  where  Thou  art,  to  partake,  as  well  a,s  to  licbold  Thy 
glor^'  !  May  our  muiIs  lie  lifted  aliove  this  perishing  earth,  and  aU»Tv 
all  Its  grovelling  pursuits.  Let  Thy  Holy  Spirit  so  dwell  in  and 
sanctify  us,  that  Thy  love  to  us  may  every  iay  constrain  our  hearts  U» 
love  Tliee  more,  and  to  ^tvc  Thee  better.* 

Phil.  iv.  1 — ,3.  *  O  I^»rd,  if  Thou,  in  Thy  grace  and  merev,  shah 

write  our  }Hs»r  unworthy  names  in  the  lHM>k  of  life,  we  need  not  cart 
how  s4M»ti  they  art'  forgotten,  or  how  much  they  are  despistnl  nnnini: 
men.  Alas !  how  many  names  are  written  in  bistory,  and  engraved 
on  marble  and  brass,  and  held  up  to  honour  in  thi.s  wtirld,  which  irr 
not  wrillen  in  the  liouk  of  life  !  How'  few  individuals  see  or 
to  have  this  bmiutir,  in  comjMirisou  to  that  which  cumeih  from  nuui: 
hence  it  is,  that  few  of  the  great  and  mighty  are  saveil. 

V.  4—7*  *  ^^’ell  may  souls  rejoice,  who  have  made  the  I^tird  their 

trust,  their  shield  and  buckler.  With  their  hearts  and  hopes  in 
heaven,  they  will  neither  sorrow  nor  rejoice,  like  other  men,  at  thr 
changes  of  this  vain  and  sinful  world.  O  may  this  peace  of  God 
which  jusM’lh  the  ungodly  world’s  understanding,  keep  our  hearts  at 
all  times,  through  Jesus  (.'hrist  ! 

V,  8  MIow  amiable  and  lovely  is  real  Christianity  !  K 

strives  to  aUmnd  in  ull  things  that  are  true  and  honest ;  in  all  that 
are  just  and  loveW,  and  of  paid  reiairt.  May  it  be  so  with  us; 
may  we  ctmtiime  in  the  active  performance  of  all  we  have  lewrwK 
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a!i(1  sw'n  in.  the  servants  of  Christ,  which  is  ojnwihlo  to  Ilis 
^rord  ^If'V  we  lenrn.  like  St.  Paul,  in  whatever  state  Pn»- 

rktemv  hath  placed  us,  therewith  to  lx*  e<»ntent.  May  grace  teach  us 
flfecturtllv.  how  to  lx‘ar  a  full  ]>ortion  with  humility,  and  to  meet  u 
fCMxXv  one  M'ith  resignation.  This,  O  T^ord,  Thou  canst  enahle  us  to 
do ;  for,  M’eak  and  insufheient  as  we  are  in  ourselves,  we  can  do  oil 
thinirs  through  the  grace  and  strength  of  Christ.  And  us  Thou,  our 
<;<Mi  and  Father,  shalf  supply  all  our  neetl,  according  to  Thv  riches 
in  elorv,  hv  Christ  .lesus.  we  will  ascribe  the  glory  to  Thet*  for  ever 
and  ever.  Amen.‘ 

Mr.  Koywortb’s  volumes  have  been  so  long  before  the  public, 
that  we  feci  it  to  he  unttecessary  to  say  more,  than  that  the 
work  blends,  to  a  eonsiderahle  extent,  the  genuine  character  of 
an  explanatory  comment  with  that  of  a  practical  exposition; 
that  it  is  brief,  simple,  and  devout,  and  well  adapted  for  the 
perusal  of  children  and  servants,  or  of  the  lower  orders  of 
society. 

Of  the  Commentary  which  the  Religious  Tract  Society  have 
undertaken  to  furnish,  the  annoiineeinent  that  it  is  chiefly  com¬ 
piled  from  Henry  ami  Scott,  will  explain  the  general  character  ; 
the  ‘  occasional  observations  and  notes  from  other  writers  ’  are, 
however,  numerous.  We  observe  in  the  present  volume  re¬ 
ferences  to  the  following  w’riters:  U'.  11.  Horne;  Faber; 
Dwight;  Poole;  Lightfoot;  Bishop  Hall;  Fuller;  Robinson; 
Hawker  I  Bishop  Newton;  Yonge ;  Wall;  Gill;  A.  Clarke; 
Greenfield;  Buddicoin;  HiC.  e  cannot  but  applaud  the  evi- 
deiit  pains  which  have  been  taken  with  the  compilation  ;  and 
indeed,  the  fault  w  hich  the  Kdi tors  seem  in  most  danger  of 
falling  into,  is  that  of  over-doij]g.  That  Solomon  first  taught 
the  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  that  the  Hun¬ 
terian  theory  respectifig  the  vitality  of  the  blood,  is  a  clootriiie 
of  revelation,  is  not  precisely  tiiat  kind  of  informaliuii,  oiigiuul 
and  ingenious  as  it  may  l>e,  wliich  we  should  ex^iecl  to  find  in  a 
popular  commentary*  designed  for  *  the  Sunday-school  teacher, 
*an(l  the  visiter  of  the  sick.*  Against  the  atatement,  that 
'Nebo  and  Pisgah  were  difl’erent  nauies  of  a  part  of  tlie  moun- 
*  tains  of  Abarim/  we  should  make  no  objection,  liad  it  been 
stated,  where  the  iiiuuiilainb  of  Ahaiim  were  situated.  The 
map  can  only  mislead,  as  it  is  purely  absurd,  «uid  illusUates 
nothing.  W  e  throw  out  these  hints,  not  in  a  captious  spirit, 
but  merely  by  w  ay  of  cautii>n.  W  e  do  not  think  that  the  pub¬ 
lication  promises  to  he  adapted  for  family  reading ;  but  it  may 
be  very  acc'eptable,  as  a  cheap  commentary,  to  poor  ministers 
and  students.  W  e  do  not  doubt  lltat  it  will  sell,  or  (hat  its 
atie  will  be  tieneiicial ;  but  wc  caiuiot  say  that  it  comes  up  to 
oor  idciis  of  w  hat  a  popular  Biblical  coiuuieiitur)  ought  to  be, 
in  point  of  phdnuess,  couclsencss,  and  s^H^cific  information. 
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Having  pointed  out,  however,  at  the  commencement  of  this 
article,  what  we  deem  the  common  error  and  marked  deficiencies 
of  our  best  Expositors,  we  shall  not  invidiously  dwell  upon  the 
imperfections  of  this  well-meant  compilation.  We  shall  he  truly 
rejoiced,  if  our  remarks  should  lead,  in  any  quarter,  to  a  mature 
re-consideration  of  the  best  means  of  promoting  the  intelligent 
and  profitable  perusal  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 


Art.  II. — I.  The  Life  and  Writings  of  Henry  Fuseli,  Esq.  M.A.  R.A. 
The  former  WTitten,  and  the  latter  edited,  by  John  Knowles, 
F.R.S.,  his  Executor.  In  three  Volumes.  8vo.  pp.  1254. 
London.  18^31. 

2.  The  Lives  of  the  most  eminent  British  Painters,  Sculptors,  amt 
Architects.  By  Allan  Cunningham.  Four  Volumes,  fcap.  Hvo. 
pp.  1388.  Price  20^.  London.  1829 — 18131. 

T  T  is  impossible  to  refrain  from  assigning  its  appropriate  praise 
to  the  admirable  skill  with  which  the  reasonable  contents  of 
two  fair  octavos,  are  here  attenuated  into  three.  We  use  the 
word  advisedly,  for  the  more  common  term,  expanded,  is  in 
this  case  altogether  inadmissible,  since  the  matter  itself  under¬ 
goes  no  expansion,  while  the  type  is  spread  out,  and  the  margin 
racked,  with  a  dexterity  beyond  all  eulogy.  Yet,  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  substantial  paper,  a  sagaciously  selected  type, 
a  judicious  hearing  of  the  lead,  and  a  closely  calculated  allow¬ 
ance  of  pages,  have  failed  to  give  satisfactory  dimensions  to  the 
volumes.  Still,  such  is  our  admiration  of  Fuseli  as  a  writer, 
that  we  cannot  quarrel  heartily  with  any  shape  in  wliich  his 
compositions  may  be  placed  before  us;  although  we  do  not 
quite  like  the  necessity  for  repurchasing  lectures  of  which  we 
already  possess  the  first  and  second  editions,  arid  which  might 
have  been  so  connected  with  the  work  as  to  give  an  option  to 
the  buyer.  Artists  will,  as.surcdly,  be  anxious  to  procure  this 
(to  them)  invaluable  publication ;  but  artists  are  not,  in  general, 
a  wealthy  tribe,  and  even  the  sternness  of  bibliopolical  assess¬ 
ment  might  have  been  relaxed  in  their  l)ehalf.  But,  with  all 
this,  Mr.  Knowles  is  only  indirectly  concerned;  and  he  has 
done  his  part  in  the  volumes  before  us,  so  unpretendingly  and 
so  agreeably,  that  we  will  not  commence  our  criticism  on  his 
editorship,  at  the  tail  of  a  paragraph,  in  the  course  of  w  hich  we 
have  been  in  some  danger  of  getting  into  ill  humour. 

Henry  Fust  li  was  the  son  of  John  Caspar  Fiie.ssli,  a  native  of 
Zurich,  and  an  artist  of  repute.  The  Italianized  name  was 
adopted  hy  the  son,  partly,  perhaps,  from  the  unpleasant  effect 
on  his  own  ear  of  ilie  original,  but  chiefly  from  its  difficulty  of 
correct  pioimnciation  by  foreign  organs.  Henry  was  lK)rn  Fo- 
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bruary  7,  1711.  In  his  early  years,  he  enjoyed  that  greatest  of 
ail  educational  advantages,  the  tuition  of  an  intelligent  and  ac¬ 
complished  mother,  lie  was  designed  for  the  clerical  profes¬ 
sion  ;  hut  the  master-passion  refused  to  be  controlled,  and  the 
young  theologian,  while  deriving  all  possible  benefit  from  the 
classical  instruction  which  was  given  him  as  an  ecclesiastical 
qiiaiiticution,  was  preparing  to  apply  it  in  a  very  different  career, 
lie  seems  to  have  made  considerable  acquisitions;  since  he  not 
only  took  his  masters  degree,  at  the  college  of  his  native  city, 
but  exhibited  throughout  life,  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  languages  and  literature  of  antiquity.  His  hours  of  relax¬ 
ation  were  employed  in  entomological  pursuits;  and  these  never 
ceased  to  be  with  him  a  favourite  occupation.  Then,  as  always, 
he  w  as  of  a  sarcastic  and  satirical  turn ;  and  both  pen  and  |)en- 
cil  were  made  subservient  to  his  ridicule,  lie  was  a  poet,  more¬ 
over,  in  the  higher  strains ;  he  discussed  both  ode  and  tragedy ; 
but  after  w  hat  fashion,  his  Biographer  has  (very  prudently,  we 
suspect)  abstained  from  supplying  us  with  the  means  of  judg¬ 
ing.  Toward  the  abstract  sciences  he  had  no  propensity :  he 
lacked  that  power  of  fixing  the  attention,  which  is  the  secret  of 
their  acquisition.  ‘  Were  the  angel  Gabriel*,  would  he  say, 

*  sent  expressly  to  teach  me  the  mathematics,  he  would  fail  in 

*  his  mission.'  In  the  year  17G1,  Fuseli,  and  his  intimate  ac- 
(juaintance  Lavater,  received  ordination ;  and  the  former  imme¬ 
diately  set  about  the  business  of  sermon-making.  The  Swiss 
pulpit  seems  to  have  been,  at  this  period,  in  a  wretched  state ; 
alternating  between  the  frigidity  of  Dutch  analysis,  and  the  al¬ 
legorizing  bewilderments  of  German  mysticism.  Men  who 
were,  unhappily,  incapable  of  estimating  the  right  character  of 
evangelical  ministrations,  were  yet  fully  aware  that  the  true  style 
of  pulpit  eloquence  must  be  something  very  different  from  this ; 
and  Fuseli,  aided  by  the  suggestions  of  Klopstock  and  other 
individuals  of  conspicuous  talent,  set  about  the  difficult  task  of 
correcting,  by  example,  this  prevalence  of  bad  taste.  For  the 
arrangement  and  ground-work,  he  took  Saurin  as  his  model. 
His  1  anguage  was  that  of  his  literary  associates, — men  of  ability, 
and  admired  by  their  contcmporaiies,  but  partizans  and  patterns 
of  a  style  extravagant  alike  in  its  ornate  and  in  its  simple  forms. 
Hence,  his  effusions  were  applauded  by  his  friends,  and  un|)o- 
pular  with  the  multitude.  Nor  can  w'e  think  it  of  the  slightest 
consequence,  excepting  in  a  moral  view',  whether  they  were  ac¬ 
ceptable  or  otherwise,  wdien  the  Preacher  himself  was  so  little 
sensible  of  the  high  character  and  objects  of  his  ministry,  as  to 
commence  his  service  in  the  sanctuary  with  a  barren  jest. 
Aware  of  the  curiosity  with  which  his  audience  awaited  the 
result  of  his  experiment,  he  took  for  his  first  text.  Acts  xvii.  18. 

L**  What  will  this  babbler  say?”  His  theological  career  was  not, 
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however,  to  ho  of  lonj]f  iliiration  :  it  w;i«i  nit  short,  nt  ils  vcr\’ 
hefflnninp,  hy  a  spiritril  ainl  praiseworthy  act  of  ctisinteresteil 
resistance  to  oppression,  winch,  alihouji^h  entirelv  successful, 
made  it  expedient  that  he  shonld  exile  himself,  for  a  season, 
from  his  native  place.  In  this  hi^h-minded  interposition,  I41- 
vater  was  his  chief  associate ;  and  the  two  friends  launched  into 
the  wide  world  top(‘lher.  NN  Idle  residin^t  l^erlin,  circum¬ 
stances  occurred  w  hich  induced  him  to  visit  iMi^land,  under 
the  patronaije  of  Sir  Amirew  .Mitchell,  the  British  minister  to 
the  court  of  Prussia;  and  in  company  with  that  diplomatist,  he 
reached  this  country  towards  the  close  of  ITtiS. 

*  FuM'li  t(H>k  lodfrinfrs  in  the  house  of  a  Mrs.  Green,  in  CranlKWim 
Street,  then  called  Gmnlsmrn  Aliev.  He  live<l  here  from  priidemtia! 
motives, —  ihost*  i»f  economy,  ns  well  as  In’inp  near  to  the  nouse  of  a 
penllcman  (Mr.  ('outts)  to  w  hom  he  had  l»eeii  intnsluctsl,  wh(»  resided 
at  this  time  in  St.  Martin’s  Lane.  No  H<M»ner  was  he  lixwl  in  this 
]dace,  than  he  wrote  to  his  father,  to  pive  him  an  account  of  his  vov- 
and  j<airney  from  Berlin  to  lauuhm,  and  of  the  prospects  which 
apisnired  to  he  ojH'n  to  him.  Stranj^T  »is  he  was  in  the  premt  niotn»- 
polis  of  Knpluiitl,  se]ainited  from  his  family,  and  nearly  unknown  to 
any  of  its  inhahitants,  his  sensitive  fetdinps  were  aroused,  and  in  g 
phamiy  slate  of  mind  he  .s;dlied  forth,  w  itli  the  letter  in  his  hand,  in 
si'arch  of  u  ]H»st-othce.  At  this  ihtuhI,  there  was  much  greater  hru- 
lalitv  of  demeanour  exercised  hy  the  lower  orders  of  the  English  ti*- 
wards  foreigners,  Uian  there  is  at  present.  ^!t*rting  w  ith  a  vulgar 
fellow,  Fuseli  inquired  his  way  to  the  p<»st*othce,  in  a  broad  German 
pnmunciation:  this  produced  only  a  h(»rse-laugh  from  the  man.  The 
forlorn  situation  in  which  he  was  placed,  hurst  (»n  his  mind; — he 
stamjaxl  with  his  hs>t,  while  tears  trickled  down  his  cheeks.  A  gen¬ 
tleman  w*ht»  siiw  the  transaction,  and  felt  for  Fuseli,  apiilogimnl  for  the 
rudeness  he  had  rtxxdved,  ex])lained  its  caust',  and  told  him  that,  as  g 
ftuxdgner,  he  must  exjit*ct  to  lie  so  treated  by  the  lower  orders  of  the 
petqde:  after  this,  he  .shewed  him  where  he  might  drp>sit  his  letter. 
This  kindness  from  a  stranger,  in  some  degree  restored  tranquillity  to 
his  agimisod  fevlings.* 

liis  first  employment  was  that  of  a  translator;  but  his  leisure 
hours  were  directed  to  the  sedulous  cultivation  of  his  favourite 
art.  in  ITfki,  he  accepted  an  advantageous  invitation  to  ac¬ 
company  the  eldest  son  uf  Lord  Waldegrave  as  travelling 
tutor;  but  his  irritable  temper  and  independent  spirit  soon 
made  this  engagement  intolerable,  and  be  returned  to  England. 
*  I'he  noble  family  of  Waldegrave’,  he  said,  *  took  me  lor  a 
‘  bear-leader,  but  they  found  me  the  bear/  All  these  various 
enterprises  in  the  great  business  of  procuring  a  livelihood,  ^ 
k'ngth  settled  down  into  the  one  steady  purj>ose  to  pursue  bis 
original  bent ;  and  he  laid  aside  all  regular  occupation  but  that 
uf  an  artist. 

•  He  sought  for  ami  <»htained  an  intnaluction  to  Mr.  (afferwaTik 
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Sir  l^'vnohls,  t»»  w’hnm  ho  sho\ml  a  ]>ortfolio  o(  (lra\rin|;rs.  and 

.«niM*  small  rtrhinir*.  which  ho  had  rort'ntly  niado  from  suhiocts  in  the 
Bihlo.  ami  an  otchine  on  a  larp'  amlo  from  Phitnrch, — “  t)ioii  stvinj; 
a  fonado  sp<H'fro  swea'p  his  hall.”  Sir  .loshna,  >vho  was  much  atruck 
with  tl'»‘  stvlo,  jrrandour,  and  ct»ncopti(»n  of  his  works,  asked  him  how 
Uiir  la*  hatl  lH*«*n  fnan  Italy?  Fust*li  answon'd,  **  ho  had  never  licon 
that  favonrod  c<»nntry at  which  the  former  expn'ssed  much  surprise; 
and  to  mark  how  hiohly  he  estimated  his  talents,  requeste<l  |>crmi8sion 
t<»  have  some  f»f  the  dr.win^  copied  for  himself.  This  was  readily 
^nted.  and  he  wa<  induct'd  by  the  solicitations  4»f  Fuseli,  to  occt*pt 
«nnie  of  the  etehinirs.  The  interview  ended  bv  Revnolds  assuring  him, 
that,  “  were  he  at  his  nnd  endow*ed  w’ith  the  ability  of  producing 
Mich  works,  if  any  one  w’ore  to  offer  him  an  estate  of  a  thousand 
poamls  a-year,  on  condition  of  beinc:  any  thin^  but  a  painter,  he 
u-oidil,  without  the  least  hesitation,  reject  the  offer.”' 

At  the  sugp'stion  of  Keynolds,  Fuseli  tried,  for  the  first 
linic,  paintino  in  oil ;  and  he  succeeded  so  well,  that  his  ad¬ 
viser  cheered  him  hy  the  assurance  that  ‘  he  nught,  if  he  would, 

‘  he  a  colourist  as  well  as  a  draughtsman’.  The  prophecy  did 
not,  however,  as  some  others  have  done,  produce  its  own  coni- 
jdetion  ;  for  Fuseli,  though  he,  at  times,  effected  enough  in  this 
way,  to  shew  tliat  he  lalioured  under  no  defect  of  eye  for  the 
beauties  of  tint,  was  always  slovenly  in  this  department  of  his 
art.  lie  never  ‘set  a  palette*;  wo  suspect  tliat  he  was  very 
little  solicitous  about  the  state  of  his  brushes ;  and  he  appears, 
almost  invariably,  to  have  applied  his  colours  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  moment,  rather  than  from  the  dictate  of  principle.  In 
177(1,  lie  visited  Italy;  and  it  is  remarkable,  considering  how 
intently  he  studied,  and  how’  correctly  he  estimated,  the  works 
of  the  old  masters,  that  he  should  have  been  so  utterly  unsuc¬ 
cessful  in  attempting  (if  indeed  he  did  attempt)  to  transfuse 
their  .spirit,  and  feeling,  and  execution  into  his  own  produc¬ 
tions.  Vet,  the  w  ildness  and  energy  of  his  manner  called  forlli 
the  admiration  of  the  Italians;  and  one  of  the  native  artists  is 
said  to  have  exclaimed,  at  the  sight  of  his  bold  drawings — ‘  Mi- 
‘  chael  Angelo  has  come  again  I  ’  Never  was  there  a  greaU*r 
mistake :  between  the  substantial  grandeur  of  tlie  Florentine, 
and  tlie  phfuatU  extravagance  of  the  NwitZiu*,  there  is  no  al¬ 
liance.  Fuseli  might  satirize  ‘  the  bloated  forms  of  Spranger 
‘and  Goltzius  *,  but  their  style  was  essentially  his  own;  and 
vuh  all  its  defects  and  all  its  excesses,  it  is  far  superior  to  that 
ol  many  an  artist  of  more  accredited  name  than  those  highly 
piled  men.  It  is  justly  and  pruibundly  remarked  by  Fuseli 
himself,  in  liis  lecture  on  design, 

*  that  eveu  the  extravagant  fonus  and,  if  you  w'ill,  caricatures  (»f 
('olizius,  aeciucecl  by  Spraiiger,  are  preferable  to  tbase  of  Albert  Durer 
nr  Caravaggio,  ibuugb  iccuaruieuded  by  the  preclsiou  of  the  one  and 
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ihr  rhiurfift<*un>  of  thi'  «th<»r»  m'Iiph  npp1to<l  to  a  purr  liomir  or  Kviulmllc 
Kubji^ct  ;  for,  though  ivr«»iitru*  utiil  «'ictr<’fiio,  thrj  urr  cHV«•ntricitic^  aini 
rxtrtuiK***  of  thr  ntylo,  in  wliioh  iii(ninni*fiM  «»f  conci'ptiun  is  uf  all 
bleminhch  thr  hniHt  evctiMuhlr.' 

Fusfli  is  rc'proscntc<l  by  bis  IViogrnpbrr  to  liavc  bot*n  *  always 
‘  very  suscrptiblc  of  tljc  passion  of  love \  lie  bad  a  flirUition 
with  M  iss  Moser,  llie  flower-painter;  be  seems  to  have  Ihh'u 
de<*ply  eaplivaled  by  An^c'liea  KHiin'inan  i  and  be  Lalks,  in  a  leu 
t4*r  from  Italy,  of  bis  *  laeeraled  lieart  and  l>oilin^  brains*.  Od 
revisiting  bis  native  f>biec,  after  an  absence  of  sixteen  years,  hr 
fell  desjKTately  in  love  with  the  <lau^blcr  of  a  mat^istrale ;  ami 
the  lady  seems  to  have  regarded  him  with  an  eye  of  favour, 
liut  that  inconvenient  personage,  a  j>rn4lent  father,  interfered: 
llie  aitist  ai^ain  fled  from  Zurich  to  l^n/i'land,  *  almost  in  a  state 

*  of  frensy  ’,  and  bis  idolized  *  Nanna  *  consoled  herself  with  the 
substitution  of  a  Monsieur  Scliinz.  Fuseli,  by  the  way,  thou;!h 
a  violent,  tloes  not  seem  to  have  l>cen  an  intrepid  man.  Thr 
Italian  datnes  fri<;htened  him:  they  and  the  men  were  uniiiiated 
and  amusing,  but  there  was  tlie  ‘  slight  drawback  of  never  fecl- 

•  ing  one’s  life  safe  in  their  presence*.  On  one  occasion,  a 
damsel  w  ho  served  him  as  n  model,  while  adjusting  her  drajUTV, 
|K*nnitted  the  hilt  of  a  )>oniard  to  l)C  seen.  Fuseli  eag(*riy  in¬ 
quired  the  meaning  of  so  formidable  an  ornament,  and  yvas  ex¬ 
pressively  answered  :  ‘  Contra  impcrtlncnti  ’. 

It  was  in  April  1779,  that  Fuseli  left  Zurich  for  bis  final  re¬ 
turn  to  ICngland,  which  be  thenceforward  considered  as  his 
home,  lie  found  Sir  Joshua  in  the  highest  popularity  as  u 

{wiinter  of  portrait,  but  West  in  higher  estimation  as  the  great 
listorical  master  of  his  day.  Of  the  latter,  Fuseli  was  n(tl,  at 
any  |K‘rioil  of  his  life,  an  admirer.  He  gave  him  due  credit  for 
facility  of  hand,  and  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  th(‘  conh 
mon-places  of  his  art ;  but  he  held  Itiin  w  anting  in  all  its  higliei 
f{ualities :  invention,  bold  and  decided  drawing,  originality,  feel¬ 
ing,  and  intellectual  vigour, — these  he  in  vain  sought  in  iht 
prtHluctions  of  West.  SatLsfied,  therefore,  that  be  had  no  for¬ 
midable  com(>etitor,  he  started  at  once  in  the  career,  and  ex¬ 
hibited,  in  1780,  three  pictures.  Hzzelin  musing  over  the  dead 
body  of  Meduna,  ‘  slain  by  him  for  disloyally  during  his  ab- 
*  sence  in  the  Holy  l^id  *,  was  the  designation  of  one  of  ihcin ; 
atui  we  |>articuUrize  it  as  an  instance  of  the  dexterity  wiili 
which  Fuseli  adapted  his  materials  to  his  wants.  When  a  com- 
|K>»ition  struck  him  in  idea,  and  the  historical  fact  to  which  it 
might  be  referreil,  was  not  in  existence,  he  would  invent  the 
subji'ct.  When  Lord  Byron  made  the  inquiry — ‘  1  have  beer 
*  loi>king  in  vain,  Mr.  Fuseli,  for  some  months,  in  the  poets  ^ 
*  historians  of  Italy,  for  the  subject  of  your  picture  of  Exsw’lk*; 
•  pray  w  here  is  it  to  he  found  ?  * — the  aitist,  vastly  amused  at 
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hnvini:  pnT7lo<l  the  qncmt,  rrplicil,  ‘  Only  in  my  brain, 

♦nivl/ord,  for  T  invented  it  \  This  picture,  with  the  tw’o 
others  which  appenred  in  the  Exhibition  of  17S0,  Mr.  Knowles 
tells  ii'i.  v’ith  that  vafifue  and  exaggerated  eulogy,  than  which 
noihiiiir  ran  he  more  weak  or  mischievous,  ‘  raised  hint,  in  the 
*  opinion  of  the  best  pidges,  to  thr  highest  rank  in  art,'  They 
(lid  no  such  thing,  hut  they  asstiredly  gave  him,  in  many  of  the 
higher  qtialities  of  design,  a  great  superiority  over  West, — a 
rrininph  over  whom  wotdd  not  he  deemed  by  Fuseli  any  signal 
achievement,  if  the  following  anecdote  be  correct, 

‘  At  the  election  of  West  to  the  chair  of  the  Royal  Acndeinv»  in  the 
vfiir  IHtKi,  after  a  secession  of  twelve  nnonths,  the  votes  for  his  return 
to  the  ottice  of  President  were  unanimous,  except  one,  which  was  in 
thvmir  of  Mrs.  Lloyd,  then  an  neademician.  Fuseli  was  taxed  by  acrnie 
of  the  memht'rs  with  having  given  this  vote,  and  answered:  "  W'ell, 
snpnosi'  I  did,  she  is  eligible  to  the  otftce — and  is  not  one  old  wroman  us 
gmd  as  another  } 

In  1780.  be  was  engaged  by  Hoydell  to  paint  for  the  Shak- 
spearr  iTallerv;  and  some  of  his  most  successful  eftorts  ap¬ 
peared  in  that  collection.  His  fairy  scenes  were  full  of  fancy 
and  fraught  with  •infinite  variety*;  and  his  Ghost  of  Hamlet, 
tloatino  in  the  most  admirably  conceived  medium  of  8iipernn> 
lural  appearance  that  was  ever  before  realized  on  canvas,  swept 
athwart  the  scene  with  unearthly  energy  and  inajesty.  His 
share  in  the  getting  up  of  the  splendid  edition  of  Lavater’.s 
Physioernomy,  his  contributions  to  the  Analytical  Review,  aiul 
his  assistance  given  to  Cowper  in  the  translation  of  Homer,  wc 
must  pass  by  without  more  particular  notice.  In  June  1788,  he 
married;  and  in  November  of  the  same  year,  he  was  elected 
Associate  of  the  Koval  Academy.  About  two  years  after  his 
marriage,  the  strange  attachment  of  Mary  VVollsloiiecraft  oc¬ 
casioned  a  transient  interruption  of  domestic  harmony ;  and  it 
was  in  connexion  with  this,  that  l  useli,  wlio  was  an  habitual 
»nd  extravagant  swearer,  made  the  whluisicai  reply  to  Ills  wife, 
who  was  warmly  expostuiutiiig  with  him  on  the  subject:—*  Now 
‘  do,  my  dear  Sophia,  swear  a  little — you  have  no  idea  bow  it 
‘will  relieve  your  mind.*  Miss  W oUstoiiecraft  wiis  accustomctl 
to  dress  with  an  exclusive  regard  to  (>ersonal  couvciiicuce,  and 
to  injure  the  effect  of  a  person  not  unattractive,  by  a  dress  of 
txiarse  cloth,  with  the  accom|>animents  of  black  worsted  stock¬ 
ings,  heaver  hat,  and  hair  *  hanging  lank  about  her  shoulders  *. 
This  was  not  at  all  to  Fuseli’s  taste;  and  the  *  pliilosophical 
‘sloven*  condescended  to  assume  a  more  feminine  exterior.  It 
IS  believed,  that  this  amour  never  proceeded  to  criminal  lengths ; 
Init  Miss  \N  passion  for  the  hero’s  iniiul,  grew'  so  excessive, 
tnat  she  actually  proposed  to  Mrs.  Fuseli,  a  coin]>aet  of  parti- 
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cipation,  in  which  the  intellectual  part  was  to  pertain  to  the 
former,  while  all  the  rest  was  to  remain,  in  full  property,  with 
the  latter.  Mrs.  K.,  however,  expresseil  her  sentiments  on  the 
business,  by  a  peremptory  request  that  the  intrusive  illuminh 
would  never  repeat  the  visit.  Mary  V\  ollstonecraft  sought  for¬ 
getfulness  in  France,  where  a  less  rcHned  passion  cured  her  pli- 
tonics. 

In  1790,  Fuseli  became  entitled  to  place  in  front  of  his  name 
the  designation  R.A.  lie  was  at  this  time,  and  during  several 
successive  years,  diligently  elaborating  the  grantl  series  of  paint- 
ings  which  he  exhibited  in  171>9  and  1800.  The  attempt  was 
daring;  the  success  equivocal;  the  sj>eculation  a  total  failure. 
Y  et  there  was  great  power,  and,  as  we  should  have  thought, 
much  attractiveness,  in  that  strange,  but  wild  and  stimulating 
exhibition.  In  his  choice  of  subject,  Fuseli  was  always  emi¬ 
nently  happy ;  and  never  did  he  succeed,  in  this  respect,  more 
decidedly :  there  was  nothing  of  common-place,  no  evasion  of 
difficulties,  no  treading  in  other  men’s  steps,  from  the  first  to 
the  last  picture  in  the  catalogue.  The  reasons  of  his  general 
failure  are,  however,  obvious  ;  and,  as  our  view*  of  them  agrees 
generally  with  that  of  Mr.  Cunningham,  we  shall  adopt  his  ex¬ 
planation,  though  wc  have  the  vanity  to  think  we  could  give  a 
somewhat  bitter. 

*  The  genius  of  Fuseli  was  of  a  different  order  from  that  of  Milton. 
To  the  severe,  serene  majesty  of  the  poet,  the  intractahle  fancy  of  thf 
piinter  had  n»fused  Ik»w’  ;  the  aw’ful  grandeur  of  the  realm  of  Per¬ 
dition,  and  the  sublime  despair  of  its  untameahle  Tenant,  were  Uio 
much  for  him — though  he  prolwibly  thought  them  too  little.  He  cimld 
add  fury  to  Moh»ch,  and  malignancy  to  Heelzehub ;  hut  he  fell  lielow 
the  character  of  terrible  daring,  enduring  fortitude,  and  ungi^lic 
spleiuhmr,  which  mark  the  arch-a{X)8tate  of  Milton.  The  most  visilde 
want  is  in  that  grave  and  majestic  solemnity  with  which  the  poet  bak 
investiMl  all  that  he  has  touched  ;  and  the  chief  excellences  to  l»e  set 
against  this  prevailing  defei’t,  arc  a  certain  aerial  Imoyanc)',  and  a  su- 
pt'rnatural  glow  c»f  colour,  which,  in  some  of  these  pit'ces,  fill  the  ima¬ 
gination  of  the  observer,  and  redeem  in  so  far  the  reputation  of 
Fuseli.' 

Many  years,  of  cour.se,  have  now  elapsed  since  we  saw  the 
Milton  (lallcry  ;  and  our  judgement,  at  that  time  youthful  and 
immature,  w  e  liave  not  had  any  subsequent  opportunity  of  cor¬ 
recting.  Hut,  though  we  agree  with  Messrs.  Knowles  and 
Cunningham  in  their  general  criticism,  we  remember  to  have 
lH*en  struck  most  forcibly  with  a  picture  which  the  latter  docs 
not  mention  at  all,  and  the  former  only  as  an  item  in  the  cata¬ 
logue.  ‘  Fhe  l.uhhar  Fiend,’  though  a  small  painting,  appeared 
to  us  most  admirably  conceived  and  expressed.  We  have  .seen 
.a  lH>ld  fore-shortening  in  u  wood-cut  by  Raldung,  which  might 
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hn^f  suffcostecl  the  idea  of  the  thwart  fijfurc  of  tlic  ‘  crop-^jick' 
demon.  Still,  notwithstanding  the  unquestionable  power  of 
fjincv  and  execution  displayed  in  this  noble  collection,  it  was 
pt»rvaded  by  one  grand  (lefect, — the  essential  fault  of  the  great 
artist  who  schemed  and  completed  this  spirited  plan ;  it  failed 
to  stand  the  test,  when  fairly  brought  into  comparison  with  the 
beauty  and  majesty  of  nature.  Well  might  ruseli,  with  his 
usual  expletive,  complain  of  nature,  that  it  he  put  him  out. 

We  have  now  touched  upon  the  leading  events  of  Fuseli’s 
life ;  and  the  incidental  criticisms  uiiich  we  have  oflered  and 
cited,  may  supersede  the  necessity  for  an  elaborate  estimate  of 
his  genius  and  character.  It  remains  for  us  to  notice  a  few 
circumstances  of  his  later  years,  and  then  to  describe  the  closing 
scene.  In  I8()l-,  he  was  elected  Keeper  of  the  Royal  Academy  ; 
in  ollice  which  eiisures  a  respectable  salary  and  commodious 
apartments.  'Two  years  afterward,  the  students  expressed  their 
sense  of  his  vigilance  and  ability  as  the  director  of  their  studies, 
by  tlie  donatit)!!  of  an  elegant  silver  vase.  In  1810,  he  was 
re-a]>pointe(l  to  the  Professorship  of  Painting,  which  he  had 
vacatcil  on  receiving  the  appointment  of  Keeper.  He  died 
April  Kith,  18^o;  and  tiie  following  extract  describes  the  last 
interview  which  lie  had  with  his  Biographer. 

‘  The  attentions  of  theCiountess  of  Guilford  and  her  family  to  Fuseli, 
were  unremitting  ;  every  thing  was  done  by  them  to  promote  his  com¬ 
fort,  and  even  to  anticipate  his  wishes.  The  question  constautly 
ask(‘d  w'as,  **  Can  nothing  further  be  done  to  keep  him  a  little  longer 
with  usr”  But  it  was  too  apparent,  notwithstanding  these  kindnesses, 
and  the  skill  and  attention  of  his  physicians,  that  life  was  fast  ebbing. 

I  s;i\v  him  every  day,  and  I  have  reason  to  lielieve  that,  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  ids  illness,  he  did  not  exjHvt  to  rinxiver  ;  for,  on  the 
Wednesday,  he  put  his  hand  into  mine,  and  said,  “  Aly  friend,  I  am 
fu>t  going  to  that  bourne  yvhence  no  traveller  returns."  But  he  neither 
displayed  regret  at  his  state,  nor,  during  his  illness,  shewed  any 
des|H>udency  or  impatience.  I  left  him  at  a  late  hour  on  Friday  (the 
evening  In'fore  he  died)  ;  he  w'as  then  jierfectly  collected,  and  his 
mind  ajtparentlv  not  at  all  iuqiaired,  but  his  articulation  was  feeble, 
Slid  the  last  words  which  he  addressi'd  to  his  physicians,  the  death 
guggles  lieiiig  then  in  his  thriKit,  were  in  Latin :  so  perfect  was  his 
mind  at  lids  time,  that  he  said  to  me,  **  What  can  this  mean  ?  w  hen 
1  attempt  to  s{)eak,  I  croak  like  a  toad."  * 

Concerning  the  works  of  Fuseli,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we 
should  repeat  the  criticisms  and  quotations  which  we  have  from 
time  to  lime  put  forward  in  illustration  of  our  views  respecting 
subjects  of  art.  Mr.  Cunningham  prefers  Fuseli’s  paintings  to 
his  w Tilings :  we  prefer  his  w  ritings  to  his  pictures,  and  we  nave 
often  hud  occasion  to  prove  our  admiration,  by  refcrriijg  to  them 
authorities  in  matters  of  pictorial  discussion.  We  shall, 
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therefore  only  say,  that  these  volume*  contnin  his  Lerturen, 
complete,  to  the  imiiilK’r  of  twelve;  Aphorisms  on  the  I'ine 
Alts;  and  a  History  of  Art  in  the  SehooU  of  Italy.  A  highly 
finished  and  cxct*edingly  characteristic  pfirtrait  is  prefixed. 

Wc  have  appeiuled  Mr.  (ainningham**  highly  interesting 
volumes  ai  this  article,  not  la'cause  they  arc  iindcHcrving  of  a 
distinct  crithpie,  hut  in  consiileration  of  our  own  convenience, 
which  will  not  allow'  us  to  enter  on  so  wide  a  field.  They  are 
full  of  anecdote,  excellently  told,  and  of  pit/uant  criticism,  of 
questionable  correctness.  Sir.  seems  at  times  more  anxious 
to  produce  effect,  than  concerned  to  secure  that  scrupulous 
accuracy  without  which  the  ablest  work  can  never  liecome  a 
text-book.  We  do  not  accuse  him  of  delilx^rately  drawing  on 
his  invention ;  but  we  cannot  divest  ourselves  of  the  suspicion, 
that  his  authorities  have,  sometimes,  been  but  lightly  dealt 
with.  We  shall  illustrate  our  meaning  by  an  extract  from  a 
small  volume  lately  published,  of  some  interest,  hut  which 
scarcely  claims  from  us  more  distinct  notice  as  the  subject  of 
regular  review.  In  the  pleasant  table-talk  of  the  veteran 
Northcote,  as  reported  by  his  friend  Hazlitt,  occurs  the  follow¬ 
ing  comment  on  certain  representations  made  by  Mr.  Cunning¬ 
ham. 


'  Cunningham  gives  a  w’rong  account  of  an  anecdote  which  he  has 
taken  from  me.  Dr.  Tucker,  Dean  of  Gloucester,  had  said  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  that  “  a  pin-maker  W’Jis  a  more  im¬ 
portant  memlsT  of  society  than  Raphael.”  Sir  Joshua  luid  written 
some  remark  on  this  assertion  in  an  old  copy-book  which  fell  into  my 
hands,  and  which  nolnxly  prolxddy  ever  saw  but  myself.  Cunningham 
slates,  that  Sir  Joshua  was  present  when  Dean  Tucker  made  the 
sptH'ch  at  the  .viciety,  and  that  he  immetliately  rose  up,  and  with  grt*at 
irritation  answered  him  on  the  sjwt ;  w'hich  is  contniry’  both  to  the  fact 
and  to  Sir  Joshua’s  character.  He  would  never  have  thought  of  rising 
to  ct'ntradict  any  one  in  a  public  assembly  for  not  agreeing  with  him 
on  the  im|>ortaTico  of  his  own  profession.  In  one  ytart  of  the  iicw/a/r, 
it  is  sjiid  that  Sir  Jt»shua,  seeing  the  ill  effects  that  Hogarth’s  honestv 
and  hluntiicss  had  had  ujnm  his  prospects  as  a  portrait-painter,  haJ 
It'tinietl  the  art  to  make  himsidf  agri^^ble  to  his  sitters,  and  to  mix  up 
the  oil  of  riatterv  w  ith  his  discourse  as  with  his  colours.  This  is  far 
fn»m  the  truth.  Sir  Ji>shua’s  manners  were  indeed  affable  and  oblig¬ 
ing,  but  he  dattertnl  noUxlv  ;  and  instead  of  gossiping,  or  making  it 

his  study  to  amusi*  his  sitters,  mindetl  only  his  own  business . 

His  Ih\»gr.ipher  is  unjust  to  Sir  Joshua,  in  stating  that  his  tahk 

w:is  scantily  supplied  out  of  ]H'nuriousness. . Sir  Josbu* 

never  gave  the  smallest  attention  to  such  matters  ;  all  he  cared  abont 
W'as,  his  ixiinting  in  the  morning,  and  the  cimvorsation  at  his  table. 

. It  is  insinuated  that  he  was  sparing  of  his  wine,  which  is  w* 

true . If  1  had  any  fault  to  tind  with  Sir  JoeJiua,  it  wtmU 

l>e,  that  he  wa>  a  verv  bod  master  in  the  art.  all  his  pupils,  I  *■ 

He  was  like  the  bey 


the  only  one 


who  ever  did  anv  thing  at  all. 
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u«chin^  tin*  other  to  swim.  **  How  do  you  do  when  you  want  to 
luni?”  “  Hi»w  must  you  do  when  you  tuni  ?** — “Why,  you  must 
)oi)k  that  way  !”  Sir  Joshua’s  instructions  amounted  to  little  more.’ 

We  shall  only  add  concerning  Mr.  Northcote's  “  Conversa¬ 
tions,”  that  the  hook  is  adorned  hy  a  portrait  of  that  shrewd 
•  observer,’  full  of  expression,  aiul  beautifully  engraved. 

Mr.  (ainninixhani’s  volumes  form  part  of  the  I'aiuily  Library, 
ami  are  profusely  illustrated  by  well  executed  likenesses,  and 
bv  certain  wood-cuts  which  claim  very  little  of  our  admiration. 
\Ve  shall  trespass  on  their  contents  for  one  more  lact,  which  we 
cite  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  to  set  right  the  public  mind  re¬ 
specting  a  character  which  has,  wo  have  reason  to  Ix'lieve,  been 
exceedingly  misunderstood.  Kdward  Hird  had  been  appointed 
piinler  to  the  Hrificess  Charlotte;  and  on  the  occasion,  pre¬ 
sented  her  Hoyal  Highness  with  a  picture — ‘  The  Surrender  of 
‘Calais.’  After  his  death,  for  the  purpose  t)f  completing  an 
cxliihition  of  his  works,  his  widow  applied  to  Prince  Leopold 
for  the  loan  of  the  painting.  Ho  wont  beyond  the  request ;  for 
he  recpiostod  her  acceptanco  of  the  picture,  and  accompanied 
the  gift  with  a  cheque  for  a  hundred  pounds. 


Art.  111.  dn^otiannl  and  didactic,  from  the  Poetical  Works  of 

Uisho]>  Kcii.  24nio.  pp.  207*  Price  GJ.  London,  lb!31. 

IT  seems  not  to  have  been  suspected  until  of  late,  that  Bishop 
^  Ken's  poetical  authorship  extended  beyond  the  three  justly 
celebrated  hymns  for  Morning,  Evening,  and  Midnight;  and  it 
has  o!dy  very  recently  become  generally  known,  that  his  poetry, 
or  rather  his  verse,  fills  four  substantial  octavos,  of  .some  five 
hundred  pages  each.  For  this  oblivion,  it  is  by  no  means  diffi¬ 
cult  to  account.  We  are  suilicieiitly  acquainted  with  the 
bishop’s  effusions,  to  pronounce  them,  as  a  whole,  utterly  un¬ 
readable;  nor  can  we  but  admire  the  simplicity  of  his  worthy 
relative  and  editor,  w  ho  seems  to  have  had  no  idea  that  any¬ 
thing  further  could  be  necessary,  than  to  give  *  tlie  entire,  un- 
‘  sifted  mass  ’  of  Ken’s  riiyining  pa)>ers  to  the  world.  Our  rea¬ 
ders  would  not  thank  us  for  attempting  an  analysis  of  the 
strange  farrago  whence  the  present  Lditor  has  contrived  to  ex¬ 
tract  the  materials  of  the  very  neat  and  attractive  volume  in  our 
hands ;  but,  before  we  proceed  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the 
tnerits  of  w  hat  he  has  preserved,  we  shall  lay  l>efore  them  a 
>)^cimcn  or  two  of  the  kind  of  stuff  which  he  has  felt  it  expe¬ 
dient  to  reject.  At  the  visit  of  the  three  Maglaii  princes  to 
bethlehem,  Melchior  thus  addresses  the  Saviour  ; — 
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*  Great,  (■  racisms  Sir,  do  not  dehpise 
The  gifu  of  foreign  votaries  ; 

Minin  as  they  are,  they  arc  the  best 
With  which  our  native  country’s  blest. 

Our  tinest  gold  we  hither  bring. 

To  cn»wn  our  j)retty,  mighty  King/ 

Ken’s  grand  epic,  Kdmund,  is  full  of  strange  conceits, — the 
cftbrts  of  a  man  without  high  poetical  genius,  to  attain  its  lof¬ 
tiest  realizations.  Aiming  at  the  sublime,  he  reaches  only  the 
turgid  and  absurd,  lie  has  a  strange  fancy  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  €*thcreal  cars  and  magical  chariots:  we  shall  give  a 
sample  or  two. 

*  For  Bei*lzi‘bub  awhile  the  rest  did  wait. 

Who  in  a  chariot  rode  in  horrid  state : 

Of  Assa-fcrtlda  the  whole  was  built. 

With  glimmering  flame  of  hell  all  over  gilt/ 

•  •  «  •  • 

*  Of  guards  around  him,  clail  in  coats  of  clouds, 

Lined  through  with  fire,  there  marched  disordered  crowds.' 

I’.dmunil,  while  on  a  voyage,  is  overtaken  by  a  diabolical 
storm. — 

‘  Aerial  rtends,  w’ho  the  horizon  crowd. 

Shot  red-hot  bidts  from  catapults  of  cloud : 

Their  deadly  arrows  enter  the  ship*  sides. 

With  thuniferlndts  she  palisadoed  rides/ 

Satan  disguising  himself : — 

‘  11  is  curled,  combed  juiriwig  he  made  of  hair. 

Which  from  their  heads  the  damned  wretches  tear/ 

In  another  poem,  combining  epic,  lyric,  and  diilactic  forms 
Satan  constructs  an  aerial  vehicle  after  the  following  fashion. 

‘  On  wings  rent  from  a  dragon,  through  the  skies, 

He  with  full  speed  to  Taprobniia  flies; 

Where,  viewing  all  the  ti»rtoi8es  marine. 

He  chose  the  largest  for  his  dire  design  : 

Turning  it  up  upon  the  sandy  shore, 

He  from  its  sliell  the  trembling  creature  tore. 

’Twas  in  diameter  a  fathom  wide; 

Mother-i»f-|M*arl  walled  it  on  either  side  ; 

With  trees  of  coral  pillared,  and*  the  head 
Was  witli  their  branches  intermixeil,  o’erspmul. 

Two  wing’d  sea-monsters  by  his  charms  disinayetl, 

Swam  with  obsi'quious  U^ror  to  his  ai<l ; 

Whip,  harness,  reins,  he  forini'il  of  ocemi  wetds. 

To  govern  or  chastisi*  his  scaly  sUvds. 
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Tlie  sents  of  downy  inms  coni|>onn(l<Hl  were; 

And  thus  equipjieu  he  drives  it  thnmgh  the  nir: 

Dll  the  smooth  waving  clouds  it  swifter 
Thun  on  the  snow  a  sledge  Luplundiun  slides. 

Himself  he  in  a{x?d  regal  robe  attires, 

Sce])tred  and  crowned  with  glittering  meteor  fires. 

Swiftly  he  moved,  and  all  the  voyage  flings 
The  humid  air  upon  the  monsters'  wings ; 

Still  frighted  with  the  thought,  that  should  they  dry, 

The  chariot  w’ould  fall  headlong  from  the  sky.* 

Tlie  transition  from  tliis  i'xtravagance  and  false  taste,  to  the 
richness,  vigour,  and  occasional  beauty  of  his  hannier  efforts,  is 
extreme.  Who  would  have  imagined  that  the  following  nolde 
lines  are  from  the  same  pen  as  the  preceding  specimens  ? 

'  God. 

*  Holiest  of  Holies,  Thou  art  God  alone. 

Oil  thy  all-glorious,  everlasting  throue ! 

Thou,  Rock  of  Ages  !  dost  the  same  abide, 

Wliile  our  durations  by  short  minutes  glide. 

Thy  wondrous  works  Thy  mighty  pmver  declare. 

Which  yet  faint  sketches  of  Thy  glor}"  are. 

Tliy  majesty  ton  thousand  suns  outvies, 

A  sight  too  radiant  for  the  seraphs*  eyes. 

Thy  deity,  uiicircumacribed  by  8|iaoe, 

Fills  heaven  and  earth,  and  extramuiidaue  space. 

Above  all  diunge  unchangeably  abides, 

And  as  it  pleases,  casual  changes  giiidiiiJ 
Thou  present  i\rt  in  this  terrestrial  sphere ; 

Where'er  we  fly  or  hide,  Thou  still  art  near : 

Tiiou  present  art  when  sinners  dare  thy  stroke, 

Thou  present  art  when  saints  thine  aid  invoke ; 

Thou,  in  all  sin’s  recesses,  dost  survey 
Pollution  with  an  unpolluted  my ; 

TIiou  present  art  all  creatures  to  sustain. 

And  influence  thine  universal  reign  ; 

Thou  ill  the  temple  of  the  world  dost  dwell, 

All  blessings  to  confer,  all  ills  expel; 

Ilenign,  or  dreadful,  Thou  still  present  art, 

1  n  every  saint,  in  every  sinner’s  heart : 

Thy  saints  there  for  tliy  GUidhead  temples  build, 

\Vhich  with  thy  gracious  Shechiiiah  are  filled ; 

And  from  thy  presence  sinners  feel  within. 

Anticipation  of  wrath  due  to  sin. 

‘  Thou  searcher  of  my  heart !  my  heart  possess, 

Thine  own  idea  deeply  there  impress. 

O  purify  me.  Lord  !  as  Thou  art  pure ; 

From  the  polluting  w'orld  my  soul  secure; 

Thine  image  rc-engrave;  to  copy  Thee, 

Is  my  chief  prayer— shall  my  ambition  be.* — pp.  37* 

T  T  2 
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Still  more  ^racel'ul,  pleasing,  ami  even  touching  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  stanzas.  We  woniler  that  they  escapeil  Mr.  Mont- 
goinerv’s  eye,  in  making  his  selections  from  Ken,  for  his  ‘  Chris¬ 
tian  P«>et.* 

‘  Friknuship  with  Dkatii. 

*  When  I  on  Death  approaching  think, 

My  soul  Ix'gins  to  shrink  : 

Mv  |>ow'ers  would  fain  that  thought  ]M)stpone, 

Till  towards  my  dying  groan : 

Ikdshazzar’s  treinhlings  on  me  seize. 

And  I  tt»gether  smite  my  knivs. 

‘  Sml !  tlnm  infallihly  art  sure, 

That  death  I  must  endure  ; 

Thou  canst  not  the  set  time  descry, 

Ihit  knmv’st  that  it  is  nigh. 

Since  then  1  shortly  Death  must  set'. 

Why  should  we  now'  such  strangers  Ik*? 

‘  Blest  Jesus  deigns  t(»  taste  for  all. 

Death's  bitterness  and  gull  ; 

And  swet'tens  death,  to  saints  who  tread 
The  fiM»tsteps  where  lie  led  : 

As  faith  and  ho])e  in  votaries  fail, 

Death’s  terrors  l>y  degrees  prevail. 

*  When  Jesus  gaiiu*d  his  throne  on  high. 

Death  itst'lf  seemed  to  die  : 

His  oj>ened  grave  shewed  how  the  saints 
Shall  ftirce  all  Death's  restraints : 

And  oj)cned  heaven  assured  their  eyes, 

Their  lM>dies  from  the  grave  should  rise. 

‘  In  the  ex!)anse  Jehovah  placed 
A  pillar  douhle* faced. 

Which  through  the  sea  the  trilies  should  guide 
Safe  to  tlie  adverse  side  ; 

Which  sluuild  apj>ear  to  Israel  bright. 

And  to  Egyptians,  dismal  night. 

‘  Thus  double-faced.  Death  always  flies, 

Hace  human  to  surprise : 

To  the  impious,  dreadful  he  ap|K*ars, 

Darting  outrageous  fears ; 

To  souls  to  Jesus  reconciled, 

1 1  is  l<H)ks  inviting  are,  and  mild. 

‘  The  w  icked  at  Death’s  look  may  (piake; 

Saints  friemlship  w  ith  him  make. 

Mav  1,  when  he  draw's  m*jir  my  bed, 

'foward  Jesus  raise  my  head  ; 

And  jfiyfullv  embrace  my  friend, 

By  w  hose  kind  dart  I  heaven  ascend.’ 
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*  Dying  to  the  World. 

*  My  soul  lives  but  a  stranger  here; 

My  country  is  the  heavenly  sphere  : 

While  Ciod  here  wills  my  stay, 

His  grace  my  powers  shall  sway. 

Di*ath  !  when  for  me  you  are  desigiunl, 

But  little  work  in  me  you’ll  find. 

‘  My  all  is  God’s  possession  grown: 

1  nothing  keep  to  call  my  own. 

If  any  self  you  see 
Keinaining  still  in  me, 

O  !  that  should  long  ago  have  dietl. 

Had  1  the  lurking  ill  descried. 

*  Perhaps  you’ll  at  my  body  aim. 

But  that’s  devoted  to  God’s  name ; 

(hul  there  is  pleased  to  build 

A  temple  witli  God  filled  ; 

Dare  you  to  ruin  that  design. 

Which  temple  is  of  Godhead  trine  ? 

'  By  God’s  permission  yet  you  may 
Dissolve  this  house  built  up  of  clay : 

In  ruins  when  it  lies, 

It  glorious  shall  arise. 

And  rise  to  a  much  nobler  height ; 

Than  the  first  temple  much  more  bright. 

‘  Should  you  my  heaven-born  soul  attempt. 
That,  from  your  terrors  lives  exempt  ; 

You  ne’er,  with  all  your  skill, 

('ould  souls  immortal  kill. 

You  need  not  me  and  world  divide; 

I  long  ago  the  world  denied. 

‘  I  have  prevented  all  your  force. 

Which  from  my  friends  might  me  divorce. 
To  friends,  though  truly  dear. 

My  heart  dares  not  adhere: 

No  perfect  friend  but  God  I  know; 

For  God  I  all  the  rest  forego. 

'  Should  you  invade  me,  armed  with  pain. 
And  make  me  numerous  deaths  sustain. 
My  will,  to  God  resigned, 

Sw<vt  ease  in  God  will  find ; 

God’s  love  will  all  my  pains  endear. 

With  joy  my  dissolution’s  near. 

*  Death  !  when  you  shall  approach  my  head 
You’ll  nothing  see  but  what  is  dead ; 
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Yet  tlo  ii<»t  iiM»  forsake ; 

(’are  of  iny  ImhIv  take  ; 

l^ay  me  with  gentle  luiud  aalet*]). 

(iimI  in  the  grave  iiiy  dust  will  kce]).' 


j>jK  MO— 142. 


'I'hc  following  fragUMiit  (not  in  the  piH'Sc-iU  Selection)  may 
serve  ns  a  speeinien  oi  the  maiitii‘1'  in  wliich  Kx-n  suinetiines 
alembicates  a  thougbt. 

.  ‘  Divink  Skill. 

*  P'rom  glorious  (luJ  an  angel  sent, 

1 1  is  vial  on  EupLrat(*s  six'iit. 

Shotihl  he  his  empty  vial  fill 

With  lirrmoa  deiv,  ami  thence  distil 
One  drop  on  every  j^rtsim  which  glides, 

Till  it  in  is'ean  last  nhides; 

‘  Yet  every  (ln»p  OmnimMence  knows. 

And  when  it  in  ejurh  billow’  flows  ; 

(’an  every  drop  entirely  lave,, 

P'rom  its  transfusion  into  w’ave  ; 

Though  distairt  as  each  {>olar  shore, 

(’an  to  the  vial  them  restore. 

*  Slionld  every  drop  in  vajxmr  rise, 

Turn  rain,  hail,  snow,  when  in  the  skies. 

Thence  fidling,  into  earth  be  sunk. 

Ami  up  by  veg^'tablea  drunk, — 

(mkI  all  their  sbiftings  can  compute, 

«\nd  into  dew’  them  re-transamte.' 


\Ve  transcribe  (be  lines  entitled,  *  The  Blessedness  of  the 
Saints  in  the  intertnediate  State*,  on  accoiuU  of  tlie  striking  and 
somew  iiat  iinu^al  tbuiight. 

‘  Alsive  all  sin  and  liorrow  they  are  placed. 

And  with  the  sight  of  (joiI  Incarnate  gr;ic(*d. 

In  outward  courts  at  prestMit  they  re&id<'. 

And  at  a  distanei*  from  the  thnme  al)ide: 

'fhen*,  longing  fin*  re-union  to  their  dust, 

P'or  the  full  omgregatkm  of  the  just, 

'fo  hrar  the  aw  ful  trump  to  judgtMuent  soun<1, 

'I'o  Ik*  etornallv  ahsolv^nl  and  crowiietl ; 

W’ith  Isnlies  gbirifiiHl  to  Ik»  arrayed. 

Inhabitants  of  the  lH*ight  temple  made  ; 

Their  morning  bliss  ik»  thought  can  c«>ttipreliend, 

Which  their  meridian  beams  shall  far  transcend.’ 

n.  aj. 
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\Vc  nuist  make  room  for  one  more  admirable  specimen. 

‘  Tiik  Vision  ok  thk  IIkart. 

*  Is  this  the  lumrt  breathed  from  Jehovah’s  breath  ? 

Or  did  all>!xnicious  God  breathe  sin  and  death  } 

Is  Uiis  the  heart  where  reasini  sovereipi  rtMgned, 

And  all  propensions  of  the  will  restrainetl ; 

Formed  every  sense,  each  passion,  to  control, 

And  kiH'p  sweet  i>cace  in  the  harmonious  soul ; 

Whose  rcjilm  with  this  vast  globe  should  co-extend. 

And  make  all  creatures  to  its  empire  bend? 

I  see  my  hated  self  impure  and  vain ; 

1,  judge  and  witness,  my  false  heart  arraign : 

My  odious  sins  my  trembling  soul  confound. 

O  that  I  might  in  my  own  tears  be  drowned — 

Rut,  woe  is  me,  mv  flinty  eyes  are  dry; 

My  tears  away,  when  mc»8t  I  want  them,  fly. 

My  sighs  !  my  tears  !  O  whither  are  ye  flown — 

Why  to  my  heart  arc  ye  sucli  strangers  grown  ? 

Return,  return,  and  these  two  cisterns  fill, 

Tiiat  in  ne’er-ceasing  streams  they  may  distil. 

Ah  !  not  my  eyes,  it  is  this  heart  of  stone, 

Vliich  I  should  rather  in  this  drought  l)emoan. 

Some  Moses  strike  it  with  his  iHiwerful  rod. 

Till  seas  gush  out  for  my  oifenued  God. 

Lord  !  to  thy  dreadful  wrath,  to  endless  w'oes, 

I  every  moment  my  own  soul  exjiose : 

I  am  a  leper,  odious  and  impure ; 

How  can  thy  purest  eves  this  wretch  endure  ! 

Thou  art  my  Father,  1  the  impious  son. 

Who  from  thy  tenderest  arms  away  have  run. 

Tliou  art  my  Saviour,  and  wouldst  die  for  me ; 

I  am  the  Jew  who  nailed  thee  to  the  tree. 

’Hum  art  the  l>oundleas  4)urce  of  love  and  joy. 

And  I  to  grieve  thee  all  my  powers  employ.'  pp.  4. 

Wc  are  indebted,  it  seems,  for  this  well-judged  and  tasteful 
Milection  of  what  may  be  styled,  in  hackneyed  phrase,  *  the  beau¬ 
ties’  of  Ken,  to  a  passing  criticism  in  an  article  on  Sacred  Poetry, 
in  No.  Ixiii.  of  the  Quarterly  Review.  ‘  The  simple  and’toueb- 
‘ing  devoutness  of  many  of  Bishop  Ken’s  lyrical  effusions,’  it 
VIS  remarked,  ‘  has  been  unregarded,  because  of  the  ungraceful 
‘  contrivance  and  heavy  movements  of  his  narrative.’  This  cri¬ 
ticism  first  directed  the  Editor’s  attention  to  tiie  flour  volumes 
of  the  Bishop's  poetical  works,  in  which  he  found',  ‘  mixed  up 
‘  with  a  largo  alloy  of  unreadable  material,  much  tfiat  ap[>eared' 
‘  to  him  rich  and  beautiful  in*  sentiment  and  expression.’  The 
of  extracting  the  more  precious  produce  from"  the  crude 
orp,  WHS  one  that  retjuiretl  no  oixlinary  combination' of  patient 
libour  and  poetic  feeling  and  tact.  Indeed,  to  toil  through  ‘  four 
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su!)btantial  octavos  \  the  avoraj^e  of  winch  is  either  in  had  taste 
or  td*  common-place  (pialily.  and  much  of  which  is  positively 
worthless,  for  tlic  sake  of  detecting  and  hrini^ino  to  lijiht  the 
rich  vein  that  here  and  there  discovers  itself, — demaniled,  one 
wonitl  have  thought,  a  very  powerful  incentive,  or  singular  per¬ 
severance ;  and  that  this  shoidd  have  been  accomplished  with  a 
vij^ilant  exercise  of  discretion  and  sound  judgement,  from  no 
other  motive  than  a  chivalrous  sense  of  literary  justice,  stimu¬ 
lated  hy  a  keen  appreciation  of  Ken’s  real  merits  as  a  writer,  is 
actually  a  ‘curiosity  in  literature.’  Often,  in  the  same  poem,  the 
Kilitor  says,  ‘  stanzas  of  great  heauty  arc  mingled  with  others 
‘  of  absurd  and  even  oll'ensive  expression.* 

*  In  the  very  midst  of  a  verse,  a  line  or  jdirase  w  ill  present  itself,  go 
much  at  variance  w  ith  the  sj)irit  ami  grace  of  its  companions,  as  to  ren¬ 
der  extirpation  ahsolutely  necessary.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  felt  to 
1m*  utterly  inadmissihle  that  there  should  he  the  slightest  tamperiiijt 
with  the  original  text.  Hight  feeling  and  correct  taste  alike  thrhade 
the  substitution  of  other  words,  even  where  such  alteration  might  l)e 
an  improvement.  The  following  selection,  then,  has  been  scrupulously 
tnmscrilMHi  from  the  originals  :  where  chasms  iHTurred,  they  were  filhd 
uj)  by  lines  or  stanzas  from  other  i)ortions  of  the  Author’s  writings. 
I  nless  the  Kditor  have  gmssly  failed  in  judgement,  this  little  volume 
w  ill  Ik*  acceptable  to  all  who  have  a  true  relish  for  **  simple  and  touch¬ 
ing  devoutness,”  set  forth  in  language  always  expressive  and  often 
highly  jMM'tical.’ 

It  may  account,  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  for  the  extreme  in- 
(  (piality  of  Ken’s  poetry,  that  ‘  the  entire  publication  was  post- 

*  humous;  ’  and  *  it  is  evident,’  we  are  told,  ‘  from  numberless 
‘  instances  of  incorrect  transcript,  as  well  as  from  the  strange 
‘  absence  of  all  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  (original)  I’.di- 

*  tor,  that  the  entire,  unsifted  mass  of  the  IVishop’s  poetical 

*  |uipers  was  committed  most  impartially  to  the  press.*  \>e 
must  admit  that,  under  such  circumstances,  a  writer  claims,  in 
common  fairness,  to  be  estimated  by  his  success,  rather  than  by 
his  failures.  Still,  it  must  he  regarded  as  not  a  little  retnaikabic, 
^although  the  case  is  by  no  means  singular,)  that  so  ready  a  ver- 
sitier  should  have  contented  himself  with  so  slovenly  and  un- 
e(|ual  composition,  and  that  one  who  was  capable  of  attaining 
high  excellence,  should  have  produced  so  much  of  an  inferior 
and  worthless  (piality.  From  the  errors  of  taste  and  judgement 
which  abound  throughout  his  works,  the  present  Falitor  admits 
it  to  he  (|uestionable,  how  far  the  Bishop’s  poems  would  have 
derived  any  material  advantage  from  his  own  revision.  Are  wc 
to  ascribe  this  defective  judgement  to  the  incapacity  of  the  Au¬ 
thor,  or  to  the  erroneous  standard  of  taste  in  those  times?  Ken 
was  born  thirty  years  after  Waller,  and  was  the  contemporary 
of  Dryden,  Fainell,  and  Addison.  Our  language  had  at  that 
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period  attained  wliat  has,  by  many  competent  judges,  been  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  era  of  its  greatest  purity  and  forcible  simplicity. 
Criiicisui,  however,  was  in  its  infancy;  and  if  Englisli  versilica- 
tion  had  become  more  polished  and  harmonious  than  in  the 
(lavs  of  Donne  and  Cowley,  it  is  evident  that  the  true  principles 
anil  laws  of  poetry  were  hut  very  imperfectly  understood.  The 
popular  models  were  adapted,  by  their  very  success,  to  mislead 
(he  taste ;  and  it  is  probable  that  erroneous  notions  of  poetic 
inspiration  had  some  share  in  producing  the  copious  inundation 
of  iiulilll'vcnt  verse  whicli  the  press  at  tliat  time  was  continually 
puuiing  forth.  ^Vhile  Paradise  Lost  was  lying  comparatively 
lu  <;Iected.  the  age  teemed  with  voluminous  epics ;  and  among 
others,  Ken  aspired,  in  unlucky  hour,  to  the  epic  crown,  liis 
“  Kihmind”  is  a  signal  failure.  ‘  The  plot,’  the  present  Editor 
riMuaiks,  ‘is  without  ingenuity;  the  machinery,  mere  clumsy 
^dlaUvne;  and  nothing  is  tolerable  but  the  versification  and 
‘  the  sentiments,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  those  vigorous 
‘  passages  which  Ken  never  fails  to  mingle  with  even  his  worst 
‘compositions.*  'Liie  failure  of  Ken  in  epic  or  narrative  verse, 
is  r.ot,  however,  more  striking  than  the  absence  of  all  talent  for 
hrical  poetry  in  Dryden,  whose  faults  arc  not  less  characteristic 
of  the  age. 

‘  Late,  very  late,  covrwtness  grew  our  care, 

When  the  tired  nation  breathed  from  civil  war. 

Ev*n  copious  Dryden  wanted,  or  forgot, 

The  last  and  greatest  art, — the  art  to  blot.* 


Wc  are  told,  indeed,  that  even 

* - fluent  Shakspeare  scarce  eflfaccd  a  line.’ 

hut  Sliakspeare’s  minor  poems  breathe  the  true  lyrical  spirit, 
^liile  bis  genuine  dratnatic  works  exhibit  not  only  the  highest 
)>owers  of  invention,  hut  the  most  consummate  taste  and  judge- 
uiciil,  and  a  perfect  mastery  of  all  the  resources  of  the  lan¬ 
guage.  r>ctwecii  the  age  of  Shakspeare  and  that  of  Pope, 
tuglish  poetry  suffered,  in  fact,  a  positive  decline ;  and  when 
our  writers  returned  to  correctness,  it  was  learned  in  the  worst 
of  all  possible  schools, — a  foreign  and  a  French  one. 

‘  Exact  Racine  and  Corneille’s  noble  fire 
Shew’d  us  that  France  had  something  to  admire.' 

And  in  the  new  admiration  which  they  excited,  the  love  and 
study  of  Nature  were  forgotten,  Thomson,  indeed,  chose  the 
Masons  for  his  theme,  and  so  made  himself  immortal;  but  his 
<liclion,  ornate,  gorgeous,  and  entirely  artificial,  is  marked  by 
the  vicious  taste  of  the  day  ;  and  he  seems  more  the  courtier  of 
Mature,  than  her  child  and  pupil,  or  confidant. 
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Hilt  to  return  to  Hisliop  Ken.  Were  the  f^ood  Prelate’s  Iv- 
riral  eirusions  distinguished  throughout  l)y  an  excellence  not 
f‘onn<l  in  his  narrative  verse,  it  might  he  set  down  to  his  not 
having  a  turn  for  the  latter  description  of  poetry.  We  have 
had  more  than  one  iii'itance  in  our  own  day,  of  a  lyric  poet  of 
the  lirst  order,  failing  in  narrative.  lUit  Ken’s  lyric  poems  are 
singularly  ufHMpial ;  and  we  must  suppose  that  his  facility  uihI 
readiness  were  to  him,  as  they  have  been  to  many,  a  snare,  liy  in¬ 
disposing  him  to  the  lalxmr  of  revision.  It  is  prohahle  too, 
that  he  deemed  the  mechanism  of  verse  wholly  subordinate  to 
the  sentiments  he  wished  to  express.  A  writer  may,  without 
excess  of  vanity,  attach  a  value  to  his  verse,  as  the  record  of 
devout  feelings  and  the  vehicle  of  instructive  sentiments,  even 
though  he  may  have  failed  to  render  it  intrinsically  attractive. 
\  et,  he  who  emjiloys  verse  as  a  medium  for  his  thoughts,  shews 
that  he  is  anxious  to  gain  for  them  the  advantage  of  pleasing 
and  harmonious  expression  ;  and  if  he  fails  of  pleasing,  he  has 
lost  his  pains.  We  must  then  conclude  that  no  man  of  real 
genius  would  publish  what  is  vapid  or  worthless,  hut  from 
an  illusion  of  judgement,  w  hich  must  he  explained  again  by  the 
preponderance  of  poetic  enthusiasm  over  the  faculty  of  taste. 
It  is  certain  that  a  very  high  order  of  original  genius  is  always 
associated  with  that  fine  instinct  which  works  by  rules  above 
all  criticism,  secret  and  uudefinahlc,  hut  securing  the  perfect 
residl  which  we  witness  in  the  master-pieces  that  form  the  eras 
of  litmature.  Judgement  forms  an  essential  element  of  true 
genius.  Hut,  in  minds  not  of  the  highest  order,  a  considerable 
degrt'c  of  real  talent  and  strong  feeling  is  often  found  asso¬ 
ciated  with  a  feeble  judgemeut,  which  yet,  affeeting  as  it  were 
the  independence  of  original  genius,  disdains  the  aid  of  the 
artilieial  rules  of  criticism.  I'lie  juoductious  of  such  writers 
will  always  he  iiuecpial  and  defective.  After  them  will  arise 
writers  less  warmly  inspired,  perhaps,  by  poetic  feeling,  and 
not  jiossessed  of  a  higher  order  of  original  talent,  hut  who, 
warned  by  their  failures,  make  excellence  their  study,  and 
attain  it  by  the  assiduity  and  laborious  refinement  of  art.  In 
the  history  of  our  poetical  literature,  there  would  seem  to  have 
been,  as  it  were,  stages  answering  to  this  classification.  After 
all,  however,  genuine  feeling  almost  always  provides  for  itself 
natural  and  graceful  expression ;  and  improprieties  invariably 
proceed  from  defective  art,  in  connexion  with  a  want  of  entire 
simplicity  of  object,  springing  from  a  solicitude  about  effect. 
Hetween  the  high  intellectual  inspiration  which  supersedes 
acquired  art,  and  flie  perfect  mastery  of  art  w  hich  approaches 
the  highest  genius,  there  is  nothing  that  can  achieve  sustained 
or  consistent  excellence. 

Hishop  Ken  was  certainly  gifted  with  a  p«)rlion  of  this  genuine 
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inspiration ;  aiul  liis  compositions  are  intcrs|>ersed  with  ‘  pure 
*aiul  bright  touches  of  poetry  /  such  us  disarin  all  criticism.  As 
iniijlit  be  expected,  where  he  is  most  devout  and  aiiecting,  he 
is  most  correct  and  graceful.  When  didactic,  he  Incomes  lan- 
piid :  when  occupied  with  a  conceit,  a  hgure,  or  a  paradox,  he 
loses  himself.  There  is  little,  however,  in  the  present  selection, 
that  can  otlend  against  a  fastidious  taste,  and  much  that  will, 
by  its  spirit,  interest  every  lover  of  sacred  poetry.  The  public 
are,  wc  think,  much  indebted  to  the  Editor,  w  ho  has  shewn  his 
taste,  not  more  in  the  competent  execution  of  his  delicate  task, 
than  in  the  style  in  which  the  poems  are  printed.  The  pub¬ 
lication  is,  in  fact,  a  typographical  gem. 


Art.  l\^  1.  Itcmarks  nj)<)n  the  Present  Slate  of,  the  Disscnling  In,- 

trrcsl ;  with  Hints  for  its  Iinprovoincnt  by  Means  of  a  Consolidated 
rnion.  ])y  One  of  the  Laity,  hvu.  pp.  Gd.  London.  .  Id31. 

2.  J  Comparative  I'ieiv  of  the  Enfilish  and  Scottish  Dissenters,  Hy 

the  lte\*.  Adam  Thomson,  A.M.,  Coldstream.  12mo.  j>j).  21H). 

Kdiiib.  1830. 

3.  The  Church  (f  England  and  Dissent,  An  Article  C(»rrected  and 
enlarged  from  the  xlviiith  Xo.  of  the  Hritish  Review.  By 
.h»hii  Cawood,  M.A.,  of  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford.  S<‘cond  Edi¬ 
tion,  with  Additions.  12mo.  pp.  (>7*  London.  Itl'H. 

1.  Dissent  and  the  Church  (f  England;  or  a  Defence  of  the  Principles 
of  Xonconformity,  contained  in  the  ‘‘  Church-Member’s  (hiide  ”  ; 
in  Reply  to  a  Piunphlet,  entitled,  “  The  Church  of  England  and 
Dissent.”  Ry  .Tolin  Angell  James.  8vo.  London.  IHilO. 

5.  Uemvdivs  for  the  Church  in  Danger;  or  Hints  to  the  Legislature 
on  (3mreh  Reform.  Ry  the  Rev.  .lohn  Acaster,  Vicar  of  St. 
Helen’s,  York.  8vo.  jip.  101.  Price  4s.  (id.  London.  11^130. 

0.  Ixeasons  for  .seceding  from  the  DissenterSf  and  for  conforming  to 
the  Established  Church  of  England.  18mo.  pp.  22.  Loiiuon. 
1830. 

^["ilESE  arc  not  times  in  wliicli  it  can  be  politic  or  safe  for 
cither  Churchmen  or  Dissenters  to  shut  their  eyes  to  no¬ 
torious  abuses,  or  even  to  imputed  defects,  in  the  systems  to 
"hicb  they  arc  respectively  attached.  Noisy,  iborougb-going 
partisans  on  either  side,  may  succeed  in  gaining  tlie  plaudits  of 
their  friends,  but  they  will  be  of  small  beneiit  to  the  cause  they 
are  anxious  to  u})hold.  Tlie  Cliurcli  of  England  has  other 
enemies  to  fear,  than  tlie  Dissenters.  The  Dissenting  Interest 
had  never  less  to  fear  from  either  Church  or  State;  yet  is  that 
Interest  far  from  being  in  a  condition  in  whicli  its  most  enlight¬ 
ened  friends  can  satisfactorily  acquiesce,  when  viewed  in  relation 
to  tlie  present  as|)cct  and  prospects  of  society.  Under  these  cir- 
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ciimslances,  might  it  not  he  wise, — since,  for  the  last  two  liuiulretl 
years,  Churchmen  anil  Dissenters  have  hcen  vainly  striving  to 
convert  or  reform  each  other, — for  eacl)  party  to  Ih-mkI  its 
attention  to  its  own  concerns? 

ore  we  disposed  to  renew  a  useless  and  prejudicial  warfare, 
seldom  has  a  more  tempting  occasion  presented  itself,  than  is  af¬ 
forded  hy  two  or  three  recetit  publications  by  some  ill-advised 
eulogists  of  the  Kstablished  Church.  This  pamphlet  of  Mr. 
Cawood’s  is,  indeed,  a  strong  provocative  to  controversy ;  not 
on  account  of  any  novelty  or  force  in  the  arguments,  hut  from 
the  cool  hardihood  of  its  allegations,  and  the  utter  disingenuous¬ 
ness  hy  w  hich  it  is  characterized.  Rarely  have  we  met  with  a 
more  flagrant  exhibition  of  the  perverting  influence  of  party . 
spirit.  At  a  lime  when  clergymen  of  his  own  Church  are 
coming  forward  in  the  most  manly  and  uncompromising  manner, 
t«)  point  out  the  evils  which  loudly  call  for  remedy,  this  gentle¬ 
man  takes  occasion  to  reprint  a  furious  attack  upon  a  Dissenting 
Minister,  for  incidentally  commenting  on  the  very  same  features 
of  the  I^stablishment.  What  Mr.  Acastcr,  Mr.  Nihill,  Mr.  Cox, 
Mr.  Riland,  and  Mr.  Hum  have  advanced,  Mr.  Cawood  dares 
not  deny,  and  prudently  omits  to  refer  to,  although  their  pub¬ 
lications  supply  an  ample  answer  to  all  his  virulent  abuse  of 
Mr.  James.  For  example,  if  Mr.  James  asserts  that  ‘the 
‘  Church  of  I'aigland  retains  many  of  the  corruptions  of  lirr 
‘  relation  to  Rome,*  he  is  ‘dogmatical,  uncandid,  and  unchrisliaii.’ 
But  Mr.  Acastcr  may  say  :  ‘  Well  would  it  have  been  for  tliis 
‘  country,  if  it  had  never  been  united  w  ith  Rome ;  and  still 
*  better  for  our  holy  religion,  had  every  vestige  of  popery  bren 
‘extirpated  at  the  reformation  of  religion  in  this  land.  Vn- 
‘happily,  however,  this  was  not  the  case.*  If  Mr.  James  ven¬ 
tures  to  intimate  tirat,  in  the  Absolution  Service,  the  Church  of 
Kngland  teaches,  that  her  priests  have  power  to  absolve  sins, 
liis  language  is  ‘false  and  oflensive*;  and  equally  false  and 
ofl’ensive,  according  to  Mr.  Caw’ood*s  reasoning,  (if  reasoning  it 
can  be  called,)  would  be  such  a  charge,  if  brought  against  the 
('hurch  of  Rome.  But  he  well  knows  that  ministers  of  his  own 
Church  have  deplored  and  condemned  ‘  the  unguarded  lan- 
‘guageof  the  Absolution;*  that  it  has  fallen  into  disuse,  because 
its  language  is  felt  to  be  indefensible;  that  its  efect  is  to  deceive; 
and  yet,  di.shonestly  concealing  these  facts,  he  has  the  .assurance 
to  charge  Mr.  James  with  uttering  what  is  false.  As  a  defence 
of  his  Church,  nothing  can  be  more  impotent  in  argument;  nor 
docs  Mr.  Cawood  seem  to  aim  at  any  thing  beyond  turning  the 
Ud)les  upon  Dissent,  and  shewing  that  it  has  its  abuses,  as  well 
as  the  Church.  But  then,  ‘  the  abuses  of  the  Church  are  ex- 
‘  traneons  to  the  Kstablishment,*  while  ‘  the  abuses  of  Dissent 
‘  are  inherent  in  the  system.*  Bravely  Siiid.  Here  is  no  flinch- 
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in«;.  no  weak  compunction  in  the  tone ;  but  the  ilat  assertion 
comes  upon  us  in  a  way  lliat  admits  of  no  answer  consistent 
irilli  the  laws  of  courtesy.  To  courtesy,  however,  this  chivaU 
rous  gentleman  can  have  little  claim,  as  his  language  is  as  coarse 
ami  rude  as  his  conduct  is  disingenuous.  Thus  we  have,  ‘  that 
‘infamous  and  turbulent  bigot,  llohert  Brown,  the  father  of 
‘  liule])endency  ’ ; — Cromwell,  ‘  the  bloody  usurper  from  whose 
hands,  we  are  told,  Dr.  John  Owen  accepted  a  deanery,  though 
he  ‘  would  have  spumed  at  one  from  the  hands  of  u  legitimate 
‘sovereign*; — that  ‘  manual,*  Palmer’s  Nonconform¬ 

ist's  Catechism.  But  Mr.  James  comes  in  for  the  largest  measure 
of  his  viiu])eration,  for  which  he  has  nobly  revenged  himself  by 
.a  Heply,  as  tnild,  dignified,  and  temperate,  as  his  Adversary’s 
hinguage  and  spirit  are  the  reverse.  Unhappily,  Mr.  Cawood’s 
pamphlet  will  eirculate,  and  is  designed  to  he  circulated,  where 
no  Keply  is  likely  to  reach. 

*  Moantime,  he  trusts  the  checks  his  arms  receive. 

Hut  few  will  licar  of — fow’er  still  believe ; 

Hopes  tlie  dry  record  will  In*  little  sought, 

And  feels  a  Jesuit  pleasure  at  the  thought. 

1 1  seems  the  choicest  secret  of  his  art, 

To  ward  invasions  from  the  weaker  part ; 

To  veil  all  blemishes,  and  make  the  most 
Of  what  he  has,  or  thinks  he  has,  to  boast. 

Of  full  exposure  more  than  all  afraid. 

He  trusts  to  neat  manoeuvres  to  invade 
That  thorough  search,  in  every  hole  and  ii(»ok, 

^^'hich  unencumbered  truth  alone  can  brook ; 

And  lalnnirs  hard,  by  hiding  all  the  traces. 

To  intimate  that  there  are  no  such  places. 

Hut  he  who  hiuls  it  needful,  on  his  part. 

To  ply  the  mean  artillery  of  art. 

And  sharpen  every  arrow  that  he  draws. 

May  well  suspect  the  soundness  of  his  cause. 

Suspect  he  may,  but  vain  that  lucid  doubt. 

Devoid  of  nobleness  to  search  it  tmt.* 

Such  is  the  portrait  of  the  thorough-going,  reckless  partizaii, 
as  drawn  by  no  mean  artist.  We  leave  our  readers  to  trace  the 
likeness. 

Wc  cannot  profess  tow  ards  Mr.  Cawood  that  gratitude  which 
he  affects  to  feel  tow  ards  Mr.  James,  for  his  having  disclosed,  *  for 
*  the  first  time  in  something  like  official  f<Ji‘m,  the  defects,  dis- 
‘  tractions,  and  abuses  of  Dissent  ;*  yet  we  think  that  some  good 
may  be  extraeted  even  from  his  performance.  It  ought  to  teach 
BisseiUers,  that  how  susceptible  soever  their  cause  may  he  of  de^ 
fence,  if  it  is  devoid  of  attraction,  it  is  not  likely  to  gain  ac¬ 
cessions  to  the  number  of  its  friends  and  supporters.  Opponents 
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may  In'  put  ilown  by  nr^iimcnts,  but  no  one  was  ever  yet  ar^ueii 
into  liking  wlmt  was  disagreeable  to  bini.  'I'lie  evils  of  Dissent 
are  the  strength — are  felt  to  be  the  strength  of  the  advocates 
of  the  ICstablisbed  system.  And  if  the  abuses  of  the  Church  be 
indeed  the  only  reason  for  Dissent,  the  abuses  of  Dissent  must 
be  admitted  as  a  fair  counter-plea ;  and  who,  in  weighing  one 
set  of  arguments  against  the  other,  w  ill  bold  the  balance  with 
an  even  band  ?  Dissent,  abstract  dissent,  is  indeed  ‘a  cold  ne- 
‘  gation/  Such  too,  it  may  be  said,  is  Protestantism  itself,  con- 
sitlered  as  the  negation  of  Popery  ;  and,  in  fact,  we  have  among 
us  too  many  negative  Protestants.  The  religion  of  Protestant 
Dissenters,  however,  is  no  abstraction,  but,  under  a  negative 
name,  constitutes  a  system  of  faith  an<l  practice,  as  positive,  and 
tangible,  and  well  defined  ns  that  of  any  church  in  the  world.  It 
is  our  intention,  in  the  present  article,  to  take  a  brief  review  of 
some  of  tlie  alleged  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  this  grand 
inoditication  of  the  Protestant  faith. 

It  cannot  Ih'  necessary  to  inform  many  of  our  readers,  to  what, 
under  the  name  of  the  Dissenting  Interest,  (a  phrase  wc  ex¬ 
tremely  dislike,  and  use  merely  to  avoid  circumlocution,)  it  Is 
meant  specifically  to  refer.  Wc  understand  it  as  dcsignalin" 
that  great  body  of  orthodox  dissidents  from  the  Kstahlished 
I’hurch,  who,  holding  the  same  faith  and  polity,  arc  united  by 
a  common  religious  and  political  interest, — political,  that  is  to 
say,  so  far  as  regards  their  continued  enjoyment  of  religious 
liberty,  and  so  far  only.  It  is  to  the  churcla^n  (or  organized 
congregations)  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  that  the  awkward 
ph  rase  is  invariably  intended  to  apply.  These  are  sometimes 
individually  spoken  of  under  the  technical  plirasc  of  ‘  an  interest 
‘  at  such  or  sucii  a  place ;  and  collectively,  they  form  the  IVis- 
seuiing  Interest.  Hut  this  language,  though  understood  by 
Dissenters  themselves,  is  not  so  clearly  intelligible  to  others. 
M  any  persons  may  be  led  to  suppose,  that  all  who  are  called 
Dissenters  must  have  a  common  interest,  and  that  all  that  in¬ 
terests  them  is  included  under  the  phrase.  But  not  less  mis¬ 
taken  would  be  the  notion,  that  ‘  the  Protestant  Interest*  is  a 
phrase  employed  to  designate  the  common  interests  of  true 
Protestants,  instead  of  the  close  designs  of  a  faction.  Tho«e 
churches  which  are  really  comprehended  under  this  technical 
phr.ise,  are,  in  fact,  the  Protestant  congregations  of  Kngland, 
liolding  snbstanliall^the  doctrines  of  the  Westminster  Con¬ 
fession,  and  the  Independent  form  of  church-government, — that 
is  to  say,  the  mutual  independency  of  congregations  under  iheir 
respective  pastors.  Were  we  to  call  this  aggregate  bo<iy,  the 
Congregational  Church  of  England,  in  contradistinction  from 
the  EsUblished  Episcopal  Church  of  England,  we  sliould 
doubtless  give  great  oHence, — to  the  1  )issenters,  by  using  tht 
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term  Church  in  so  vndissenttng  a  sense;  to  Churchmen,  by  call¬ 
ing  any  tiling  a  Church  of  Knglaiul,  save  thtir  Church,  We 
must  nevertheless  contend,  that  the  Church  of  Christ  being 
conij>osed  of  all  who  call  upon  the  name  of  Our  Lord,  ‘  in  whom 
‘  none  hut  the  Church  doth  believe,  and  whom  none  but  the 
‘Church  doth  worship,’ * — the  Church  of  Christ  in  England 
(if  not  the  C'hurch  of  England)  must  denote  and  include  all 
orthodox  denominations  of  Christian  believers;  and  that  the 
ji(T(»regate  body  of  Congregationalists  or  Independents  form  a 
\ery  large  section  of  tliat  Church  in  England.  We  will  not 
quarrel,  however,  about  phrases;  we  only  mean  to  say,  that 
‘the  great  C'ongregation  *  of  orthodox  dissenting  congregations 
in  this  country,  form,  in  fact,  a  compact  ‘  Interest,'  or  body  ec- 
clfsiaslical  (though  not  corporate),  of  well  defined  tenets,  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  polity, — albeit  a  body,  as  it  may  be  said,  without  any 
Tisihle  head,  in  the  shape  of  Synod,  Conference,  Pope,  Patri¬ 
arch,  or  Primate. 

Now  this  ecclesiastical  system  is  sometimes  called,  for  short¬ 
ness,  ‘  Independency,’— another  unlucky  and  ill-omened  term, 
to  Inch  Hume  has  lahoured  to  give  a  political  meaning,  as 
foreign  from  its  real  import  as  would  be  a  political  sense  attached 
to  the  woril  Protestant  or  livangelical.  Put  we  must  Uike 
thcwonl  as  we  find  it;  and  in  the  pamphlet  noticed  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  ‘  the  evils  resulting  from  Independency,  as  prac- 
‘tisfd  in  the  present  day,  ore  unfolded  in  the  following  par- 
‘  ticulars : 

‘  1.  Tiio  w’ant  of  a  principle  of  adhesiveness,  to  give  consistency  to 
the  Inuly,  and  a  more  cfticient,  as  well  as  uniform  character  to  its  pro- 
fmliiigs. 

‘  2.  The  insnfticient  character  of  its  ministry. 

*  3.  The  defective  iiukIc  of  education  pursued  in  theologiad  se¬ 
minaries. 

‘  4.  The  unfnvoundde  state  of  dissenting  congregations. 

‘  r*.  The  tendency  t«»  division  in  coiigrepitional  ciiurclies. 

‘  h.  The  objectionable  character  of  church-disci pliuc.* 

It  is  to  remedy  more  especially  the  first  of  these  allegetl  evils, 
that  the  project  of  a  general  congregational  union,  which  has 
l)een  repeatedly  proposed,  has  been  recently  revived  with  con¬ 
siderable  zeal  and  sanguine  expectations,  of  success.  Eight 
years  ago,  the  subject  was  discussed  at  some  length  in  our 
panes.  We  hope,  indeed,  that  we  may  claim  credit  for  having 
nniformly  advocated  every  species  of  Christian  union,  whether 
the  *  model  ’  be  old  or  new,  that  rests  upon  Catholic  principles. 
'V'e  are  decided  friends  to  a  Congregational  Union,  on  grounds 


•  I  looker. 
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which  we  shall  hereafter  specify  ;  hut  we  ivaist  in  the  first  pl;^c^ 

(  xamiiie  the  allei^.itioiis  respectini^  the  eN ils  it  is  ilesiirneil  to 
eorreet,  and  which,  in  the  opiifion  of*  One  of  the  Laity,*  it  would 
fail  to  leinove. 

'i'he  tirst  evil  is,  ‘the  want  of  a  principle  of  adhesiveness  ’  ia 
the  body  ecclesiastical ;  and  oiir  Layman  assen  ts,  that  the  cshmi- 
tial  features  of  Independency  are  of  too  democratical  a  clia- 
racter  to  admit  of  such  a  union  as  would  give  form  and  con¬ 
sistency  to  the  whole. 

‘  Among  the  T iidepemleiits,  everv  congregation  is  a  little  repuhlic, 
t»M»  inconsiilerai>le  in  it'^elf  to  exercise  nmeh  inthnnice,  hiit  of  1«m>  imidi 
imaginarv  importance  to  conced**  a  ])article  of  authority  to  any  su¬ 
perior  power.  Vet,  without  a  c«mtrolling  intiueiice,  where  would  U* 
the  ctlicieiicv  of  a  union?  W  ith  the  exception  of  an  annual  meeting, 
that  would  )h*  without  liusiiu'ss,  aiul  might  make  a  noise  for  a  tinu*, 
things  would  go  on  just  as  they  do  now  ;  contempt  would  continue  to 
1k‘  the  h»t  of  Dissenters,  ami  tliev  would  he  left  in  the  hack-groinal  in 
society.  .  .  .  'fhc  genius  of  I mlcjamdcncv  is  hostile  to  those  connect- 
iug  links  which  arc  essential  to  the  preservation  of  order  and  good  gi>- 
vcruimMit  ;  although,  willaatt  them,  it  is  impossible  to  govern  lari^' 
h(»dies  of  men  with  anv  uniformity  of  purpose.  Sejnirate  interests, 
fe«‘hle  energies,  and  (liseordant  operations,  are  annnigst  the  c»ms<*- 
(pienees  inseparahle  from  an  ecclesiastical  democracy,  which  heeomes 
resjmnsihle  for  all  the  ignorance,  vulgaritv,  and  disorder  that  mav  In* 
ass(K-iated  with  the  system.  If  Dissenters  wish  for  instrnetimi  in  this 
matter,  thev  mav  go  to  tiie  ^Moraviatis  and  (,}uakers  ;  to  that  useful 
hoily,  tin*  W'eslevau  Methodists  ;  hut,  above  all,  to  their  brethren  of 

the  C'hureh  t)f  Scotland,  with  whom  their  fathers  most  nearly  assi¬ 

milated.’ 

e  give  this  I.ayimui  full  credit  for  knowing  a  gi-oat  deal 
ahoul  *  the  ludepeudeuls,’  as  well  as  for  having  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  Dissenting  Interest  sincerely  at  heart;  but  wc  can¬ 
not  hut  think  that  he  has,  in  attempting  to  put  the  ease  strongly, 
someu  hat  over-stateil  the  facts ;  and  we  disagree  w  ith  him 
entirely  as  to  the  remedy  he  preserihes  for  these  desperate 

ilisorders.  b'irst,  as  to  the  facts.  Is  it  true,  that  these  little 

repnhlican  bodies  are  so  entirely  diseonnected,  as  to  he  in¬ 
capable  of  harmonious  operations,  and  of  exercising  a  collective 
intlnence  ?  W  hat  then  are  onr  county  unions  or  associations 
of  congr(‘gational  churches  ^  Surely,  they  must  he  admitted  as 
evidence  that  these  ecclesiastical  republics  are  not  wholly  in- 
ilispt>scil  to  confederation,  although  they  might  not  very  readily 
submit  to  he  de|)rived  of  their  separate  jurisdiction.  Surely, 
too,  there  have  been  occasions  upon  which  the  Independent 
churches  of  this  kingilom  have  appeared  to  act  with  no  feeble 
energy  or  iliscordant  operation.  Not  merely  are  they  capable 
of  so  acting  under  the  pressure  of  any  common  grievance  or 
danger,  in  which  circumstances  their  principles  l)ecoine  the 
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niediiHU  of  an  electric  impulse ;  but  they  are  found  steadily  and 
h.irinoniously  concurring  in  the  great  enterprises  of  religious 
roal,  in  the  support  of  our  missionary  societies,  and  on  every 
emer^nMJcy  which  calls  for  the  public  expression  of  the  sense  of 
(he  boily.  Tpon  any  worthy  occasion,  the  Independents  arc 
just  ns  able  to  act  unitedly  ami  eiliciently,  as  the  Quakers,  or 
(lie  \N  eslevan  Methodists ;  nor  would  it  be  at  all  more  diflicult 
(0  predict  of  the  om»  boily,  than  of  the  other,  how,  under  given 
oireuinstances,  it  would  collectively  act.  W'e  cannot,  therefore, 
aiiree  with  this  \\  liter,  that  the  genius  of  Independency  is  ut- 
it  rly  hostile  to  unanimity  of  feeling  or  uniformity  of  purpose. 

heclesiastical  Independency  may  be  viewed  either  in  relation 
to  the  pastors  of  churches,  or  to  their  congregations.  It  is 
cliarly  a  very  dilferent  thing  for  pastors  to  have  no  ecclesiastical 
superior,  and  for  congregations  to  be  under  no  foreign  control. 
The  latter  species  of  Independency  prevails  to  a  very  great 
extent  in  the  ('hiirch  of  Kngland  itself  as  by  law*  cstahlislied. 
hvery  ])arish  forms  a  distinct  and  independent  congregation, 
which,  in  the  management  of  its  own  church  affairs,  is  subject 
to  no  controlling  interference.  livery  parish  ‘  is  a  little  republic, 
‘too  inconsiderable  in  itself  to  exercise  much  influence,’  but 
very  jealous  of  its  rights;  democratic  also  in  its  constitution,  and 
liahlc  to  ‘the  conse(|iiences  inseparable  from  an  ecclesiastical 
‘democracy,’  in  the  ‘  ignorance,  vulgarity,  and  disorder*  that 
sometimes  manifest  themselves  in  popular  assemblies,  whether 
parish  vestries  or  dissenting  church-meetings,  but  less  fre¬ 
quently,  we  believe,  in  the  latter.  And  some  few  parishes  are  so 
thoroughly  ‘independent’,  as  to  have  the  right  to  choose  their 
own  vicar  or  lecturer,  which  right  they  exercise  very  indepen¬ 
dently.  The  fact  is,  that  jieojile  are  very  much  disposed,  w  hether 
( hurchmen  or  Dissenters,  to  act  upon  independent  principles, 
in  all  cases  involving  the  raising  or  disbursement  of  money.  Dis- 
j'cnting  church-memhers,  who  support  their  ow  n  minister,  and  pa¬ 
rishioners  who  support  their  own  poor,  are  ecpially  apt  to  think 
that  they  have  a  right  to  manage  their  ow  n  affairs,  w  ithout  foreign 
interference  or  dictation.  So  long  as  each  congregation  among 
Dissenters  defrays  its  own  expenses,  and  provides  for  its  own 
"ants,  independent  of  other  congregations  it  will  justly  and  pro¬ 
perly  remain;  and  good  reason  will  it  have  to  resist  any  ‘con¬ 
trolling  influence.’  Let  the  Dissenting  clergy  be  ])aid  by  the 
State,  or  supported  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  voluntary  con- 
trihntions  of  their  jieople,  and  their  congregational  independency 
njayea'^ily  he  converted  into  Ih’eshylerianism,  Wesleyanism,  Dio- 
tijianiMu,  or  any  other  mode  of  government ;  but  not  till  then. 

Strange  as  the  assertion  may  sound  to  some  of  our  readers, 
It  i.^  umleniable,  that  Indej)endency  is,  in  some  respects,  less 
dirertlv  opposed  to  the  Kpiseopal,  than  to  the  Prediyteiian 
\  js.  X  \ 


/Itfrntif filers  nnft  I ^fKftdranfa^rrs  nj  li'isxrni 

I’Ih'  ^  of  llio  ( ’(Mij^^rryntional  Intrrc'st  in  tliis 

(’(Mintrv  !u>  l>?o\vnivfH,  l»»s  innvt  lalsrlv  stated; 

hilt  tlirv  >v('n*  o|  opinion  that,  il  th('  ancient  rights  of  the  /Vc«- 
hiftvrs  o/'  thr  i  'htnrh  wrre  not  iliilv  atfcnilcil  to  in  tiu*  cansti- 
liilinii  ol  the  l^vtahlisln’il  (’hnrr’h  in  iMi^lafal,  lU'ilhrr  were  the 

fnintitnu'  rh*fils  ♦••/’  thr  f>rnph'  ihily  rrgarilnl  in  the  cnnstilntion 
<»f  tin*  Olinri’h  ot  Si’otlatnl.  Neal  represents  tlieir  scli(*me  as 
*a  tiiiildle  ^vav  helween  IWo\^nis|n  anil  l'r<'shyter\ I'hev 
inaintaincMl,  ‘that  cvimn  partimilar  eonj^rc’^^at inn  of  ('.hristiaiiv 
‘  has  an  entire  anil  complete  powri  of  jmisilietion  over  its  inem- 
‘  hers,  to  he  evcrcisnl  h\  the  elilers  thereof  witiiin  its('lf.  "I'his, 

*  they  at('  siiri’,  nmst  havi*  hren  the  form  of  government  in  the 
‘  priiniti\e  (’Inirch,  heforc  the  nnmher  ot  Christians  in  anv  city 

*  wore  ninliiplieil  vo  far  as  to  ilixiile  into  many  eon^re'/ations, 
‘vhich  it  is  ilnldons,  wlu'tliei  it  was  tin*  fact  in  the  Apostles’ 

Mimes .  Snf  that  thrif  t'lutin  an  rutivc  haJt'itetnlnicf/  of 

‘  atla'r  r/nnt'ltrs  ;  tor  thc\  a^nee  that,  in  all  cases  ofoirence,  tiio 
‘  oirenilin^  church  is  to  suhmit  to  an  o])en  c  vamination  hy  other 
‘  neiiflih(»nrin;^f  rlmri'lies.  anil,  on  their  persisting;  in  their  error 
Mii'  iniscai  ria^n*,  they  are  thi'ii  to  renounce  all  Christian  eom- 
Mnunion  uitii  them  till  t]n*v  repent;  which  is  all  the  authority 
M>r  ecide.siastlcal  po\M*i  that  one  Church  may  (‘X(*rcise  mer 
‘  another,  unless  the\  call  in  the  civil  inajfistrate,  for  wliich  the\ 

‘  finil  no  authority  in  Scripture.*  ^  In  the  same  important  do* 
cument,  the  1  mlepenilcnts  of  ll»4o  profess  their  agreement  in 
ilocirine  \\i:h  the  artichrs  of*  the  (’Imrcli  of  l'jii;lan(l,  and  other 
n  formeil  churches  ;  and  state*,  that  their  ofliccrs  and  puhiii 
rulers  in  tlie  Church  arc,  pastors,  teachers,  ridini;  elders  (not 
lay,  hut  ecclcsiastii'al  persons),  and  di*acons.  "i’his  ‘  Apolo;;),' 
the  riLud  I *rc.>hytcrians  attai'kt'd  with  vehi*m(*nce  iuid  ‘hitter 
‘  invectivt*.’  Haxli*r,  who  was  no  lri('nd  to  the  lnde|>endcnt>. 
mentions,  amon^  tin*  rt*asons  of  his  dislike,  tht*ir  *  too  much 
‘  explodiuir  synods,’  and  th(*ir  popular  form  of  c.fiurch-govenr- 
ment,  vsiiich  made  i‘\commuuication,  absolution,  Nc.  to  de|^nd 
on  the  votes  of  the  peoph*,  instead  of  tlu*  power  of  tin*  *  church- 

*  ^mvernors.’  lie  admits,  however,  that  most  of  the  Independ- 
<*nt  ministers  were  ‘learned,  discrt*et,  and  oodly  men';  that  ‘a 
M'liiumendahle  care  of  serious  holiness  and  iliscipline*  w.as  ex¬ 
hibited  ‘in  most  of  the  Independent  churches;  and  1  found  ,  Iw* 
adds,  Mliat  some  e])iscopal  men,  as  l>ishop  Csher  himself,  dki 

*  Indtl,  that  (*very  bishop  was  independent  as  to  synods,  ant. 

*  that  .symuls  were  not  proper  governors  of  the  |virticuU: 

*  bishops,  but  only  for  tlieir  concord  t. 


*  A|>ido;ji*tical  Xarrativi*  of  the  liide|><*ndents,  ]iresentiHl  to 
House  of  ( 'onuuous.  Neal's  History,  \’ol.  HI.  (f*vo.)  p.  IIR. 

♦  t>nue‘s  Haxter.  vol.  II.  p.  JHI.  N<-.d,  vo!.  III.  l:?!b 
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One  main  point  of  (HlVnmco  hetweoii  tiio  IVesbyteriaii  and 
the  ('onen'^ation  d  divifu's,  rosportnl  ( )rdination.  'rho  Indo- 
p('n<l«‘nt'^  hold  it  to  ho  ro(jni<ito,  tliat  *  ordination  should  ho  at- 

*  foialod  hv  tho  prc\ions  oloctioji  of  soino  chnrch.’ •  'I'ho  IVos- 
hvfori;n)<  onlaiix'd  all  approvod  candidates  to  tlio  fninisterial 
oilin*.  nitinnit  rcforcnco  to  any  local  char;:c.  Hero,  a"ain,  In- 
ilcpf'ndoncv  is  not  so  directly  opposed  to  Diocesan  h^piscopacy 
as  to  ProshyttMianistn,  iliffcrino,  as  we  admit  that  it  docs  csseii- 
tialh,  from  both  systems.  Ordination  without  view  to  a  par- 
tiniiar  charire,  and  not  in  con*;e(]ncnce  of  such  designation,  in  or¬ 
dinary  cases,  a]'pears,  it  has  hocn  remarked,  so  little  agreeahle 
to  rra*ion  and  nsago.  that  the  ("hnrch  of  England  Imrself,  in 
the  wxnid  canon,  forbids  ordination  ‘  without  a  certain  title, 

*  proentation  to  some  ecclesiastical  preferment,  m  here  he  may 

*  attoinl  tho  cure  of  souls,  or  some  minister’s  place  in  the  eathe- 
‘  ihal.  or  som(‘  c^hcr  collegiate  clmrch,  where  lie  inav  exercise 

*  his  ministrv.’  And  it  deeinres,  that  such  were  the  deeret's  of 
more  aiK'iont  tiim‘>.  i  W’hat  were  the  opinions  of  the  Fonndeis 
ot*  th»‘  ('hnrch  of  laigland  on  this  point,  we  learn  from  an  im¬ 
portant  doenmont,  printed  hv  Ihshop  Stillingfleet  in  his  “  Ire- 
nicuni,’''  containing  the  Answers  to  certain  questions  propounded 
to  a  select  assembly  at  Windsor  C-astlo,  in  the  reign  of  h'dward 
VI..  and  which  was  suhscrihod  by  Archbishop  Craniner  himself. 
Ill  this  ]ia])or,  it  is  expressly  declared,  that  ‘a  bishop  may  make 
‘a  priest,  l»y  the  Scriptures;  and  so  may  princes  and  guvernurs 

*  also,  and  that  hv  the  authority  of  Ciod  committed  to  them ; 

*  aiul  i/ir  pvnpic  tilso,  Inj  their  tU'ctlon,  For,  as  we  read  that 
‘  bishops  have  done  it,  so  Christian  emperens  and  princes  usual!) 

‘  have  done  it.  And  the  people,  bel'ore  Christian  princes  were, 
‘dill  commonly  elect  their  hisliops  and  priests.  In  the  New 

*  I’estainent.  he  that  is  appointed  to  be  a  bishop  or  priest,  nced- 

*  rtli  no  consecration  by  ilic  Scripture,  lor  election  or  appointing 
‘  then  to  is  sutlicienl.’ 

*  XimI.  V(»1.  III.  ]),  JSo.  Ill  the  Savoy  J^iatloriii  ot  Order,  a.  n. 
HmI,  the  i  oiigreLTatioiial  or  liiue|K.‘iideiit  divines  tiiin»  explain  their 
opinions  on  this  point.  §  lo.  *  Ordination  alone,  without  the  election 

*  or  preciaient  coiiMMit  of  tlie  church,  by  tnoM.*  who  formerly  have  been 
‘  ordained,  by  virtue  of  that  power  tiiey  have  received  by  their  (#rdina- 

*  tiun,  (lot ft  nol  LonsiunU  untf  a  (^hurcii^ojiicvr,  or  eoininuuleatt' 

*  ctiurcn- power  unto  him.'  iiut,  in  the  **  lieuds  ol  .iVgreeineiit  assenUsl 
to  by  tile  F idled  AViinialers,  formerly  called  Fre^byte^ian  and  Congre- 
iruiion.,!,”  it  ib  inus  t»Lated  (Ch.  II.  §  3) ;  ‘  That  urdimuili^  none  shali 

la*  oroained  to  liie  work  of  the  nduiiklry,  but  duch  are  culled  and 
‘  cimsen  liiereunU*  hy  a  particular  church.’ 

+  See  iiurinerV  lU^niark^  on  the  Ancient  and  Fresent  ^tate  of  CaHi- 
jrcLMtional  (diurclie.s,  in  iMiscell.  Work  ,  ]».  1()3. 
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In  the  Church  of  hhi^laiul,  no  person  is  made  a  curate  or  pa- 
rociiial  minister  hy  ordination:  ‘  Imly  orilers’  are  a  (jualilication 
for  excrcisiii"  the  specitic  functions  of  deacon  or  priest ;  hut  liie 
appointment  to  tl»e  charge  or  cure,  whicli  constitutes  tiic  pas- 
toral  oilice,  is  derived  from  nomination,  wliich  nomination  is  in 
the  place  of  popular  election.  I'dection  and  ordination,  then, 
being  confessedly  distinct,  the  point  at  issue  between  the  Pres¬ 
byterians  ami  the  Congregationalists  was,  not  whether  election 
auitcrscdcd  ordination,  but  whether  ordination  might  prtccilc 
election  to  a  particidar  charge.  Dr.  (ioodwin  and  his  colleagues, 
regarding  a  ('hristian  minister  in  the  capacity  of  a  pastor  or 
church-ruler,  arguctl,  that  ‘  it  appeared  absurd  to  ordain  an  ol’- 
‘  hcer  without  a  ])rovince  to  exercise  the  oilice  in,  nor  did  they 
‘  see  any  great  inconvenience  in  re-ordinations.’  *  I’heir  oppo- 
neiits  viewed  the  Christian  ministry  more  as  an  order,  invested 
with  certain  inherent  powers, — a  faculty,  or  profession,  endowed 
with  certain  privileges,  the  admission  into  which  rc(|uired  to  Ik* 
jeahmsly  guarded ;  and  this  inherent  power  or  authority,  they 
conceived,  could  only  he  transmitted  by  those  who  were  of  the 
order.  In  this  point  of  view,  the  pastor’s  oilice  might  he  consi- 
di'red  as  a  mere  accident  of  the  ministry.  The  Independents 
\icwed  it,  on  the  contrary,  as  the  essential  condition  and  ])urposc 
of  the  institution  of  a  ministerial  order.  The  Prcshytciians 
contended,  that  ‘  the  essence  of  a  call  to  oilice  doth  not  consist 
‘  in  election,  but  in  onlinalion,  and  that  it  belongcth  to  a  pres- 
‘  bytery  to  ordain.*  In  reference  to  these  proj)ositions,  we  lind 
it  urgcil  by  Independent  divines,  in  defence  of  their  practice, 
that,  in  the  first  place,  even  admitting  this,  it  would  not  alfcet 
the  claim  of  congregational  churches  to  be  considered  as  true 
churches,  and  their  oilicers  to  be  true  ollicers ;  ‘  for  Ordination, 

*  as  well  as  I’dcction,  is  used  in  the  Congregational  yvay ;  and  so 
‘  the  essence  of  the  call  is  not  wanting  there,  whether  it  consists 

*  in  the  one  or  in  the  other.* — ‘  ’I'hough,*  they  said,  ‘  we  deny 
‘  Ordination  to  be  of  the  essence  of  the  call  to  oilice,  yet,  we 
‘  assert  it  to  be  a  necessary  adjunct  of  such  a  call:  ollicers 
‘  ought  not  to  be  wholly  or  altogether  without  ordination ;  yet, 
‘  the  very  essence  of  a  call  to  oilice  is  comjilete  without  ordi- 
‘  nation.*  ‘  Kvery  man  who  is  actually  set  over,  or  hath  the 
‘  charge  of  a  particular  Hock  or  church,  hath  the  essentials  of 
‘  the  ministerial  oilice.  l>ut  every  man  who  is  elected  hy  a 
‘  church  of  C  hrist,  and  hath  accepted  of  the  choice,  though  iis 
‘  yet  unordained,  is  actually  set  over,  or  hath  the  charge  of  a 
‘  particular  Hock  committed  to  him.*  Whereas,  ‘  without  elec- 
‘  tion,  a  man  cannot  be  over  any  Hock,  though  he  hath  sub- 
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f’oiincrly  to  ordination/  Thcrcrorc,  tiiey  concluded: 

‘  I’liat  which  dotli  not  set  a  man  over  a  clnirch  of  C  hrist,  or 
•commit  it  to  Ids  charge,  doth  not  pive  the  essentials  of  the 
•  inini>tci  iai  olliee,  or  of  the  oiitwaril  call  to  ollice.  But  or- 
•ermation  doth  not  set  a  man  over  a  chinch  of  C'hrist,  nor  com- 
‘init  it  to  his  charpe.  l^lrgo,  ordination  doth  not  pive  the 
‘  essentials  of  the  ministerial  ollice/*  In  like  manner,  a  minister 
of  the  C’hnrch  of  Ihipland  is  ordained  upon  a  title  already  oh- 
taineil,  vi/.,  the  cure  to  which  he  has  been  elected  or  nominated; 
and  his  induction,  thonph  it  follows  upon  his  ordination,  is  dis- 
linct  from  it,  and  takes  ]>lacc  hy  virtue,  not  of  his  ordination, 
but  of  his  jnevions  appointment. 

'I'o  some  of  our  readers,  this  may  possibly  seem  a  very 
trivial  dispute ;  hut,  as  the  sentiments  of  the  Independent 
divines  on  this  subject  have  been  much  misnnderstooil,  and  as 
it  formed  a  tinning  point  of  the  controversy  between  them  and 
the  Iheshyterians,  we  hope  we  shall  not  be  thought  tedious,  if 
we  endeavour  to  place  it  in  a  clear  light.  It  was  assuredly  no 
tenet  of  IndejHMidency,  that  ordination  to  ollice  by  the  hands 
of  the  Presbytery  is  an  unimportant  ceremony ;  or  that  a  con- 
•fregation  is  at  liberty  to  call  to  the  pastoral  ollice  any  nn- 
eiiiicated  ])retender  who  might  oiler  himself,  without  reference 
to  accreilited  (pialilications  or  to  the  concurrent  sanction  of 
Ollier  ministers.  It  was  neither  imagined,  that  a  call  to  ollice 
on  the  part  of  a  cluirch,  of  necessity  involved  a  com})etency  for 
otlice, — as  if  a  popular  choice  could  endow  the  individual  with 
some  mysterious  grace  or  gift ;  nor  that  the  fittest  judges  of 
the  (pialilications  of  a  candidate  for  the  Christian  ministry,  were 
ilways  to  he  found  among  the  members  of  the  particular  church 
wlio  sought  to  be  provided  with  a  teacher  and  ruler.  The 
otlice  of  pastor,  it  was  contended,  could  be  conveyed  only  by 
the  choice  of  the  church  ;  and  the  essence  of  the  charge  con- 
dstcil  in  a  minister’s  being  in  fact  chosen  and  invited  to  assume 
it,  and  in  his  acceptance  of  such  charge.  But  the  essentials  of 
a  quali/icaiion  for  the  ollice,  it  was  not  supposed  that  either 
>accrdotal  consecration  or  popular  election  could  impart. 

The  acknowledged  learning  and  abilities  of  the  Independent 
ministers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  would  sulliciently  bear  us 
mit  in  this  exposition  of  their  sentiments  on  church-govern¬ 
ment  ;  but  we  have  the  more  direct  evidence  of  their  own  re- 
conled  opinions.  In  the  ‘Heads  of  Agreement*  already  re¬ 
ferred  to,  occur  the  following  declarations  ; — 

‘  They  w  ho  are  called  to  this  (ministerial)  ollice,  ought  to  be 
‘endued  with  competent  learning  and  ministerial  gifts,  as  also 


“  TIu*  Preacher  sent :  in  answer  to  Jus  Divinum  Ministerii  Evan* 
(Und.  1058.)  pp.  210^21(>. 
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‘  u  ilh  the  ^raoo  of  (ioil  ;  sound  in  jnd«4Cin('nt  ;  not  novices  in  lljc 
‘  f.iilij  and  knou led^'  of  the  <«ospel;  without  scandal;  of  Ih»1v 

*  conversation  ;  and  sneh  as  devote  tliemselves  to  tin*  work  anil 
‘  s(*i\ice  thereof.  ....  'I'liat  in  so  ^reat  and  weighty  a  matter 
‘  as  tin*  callin*;  and  clioosino  a  ]iastoi%  we  judge  it  ordinarily 
‘  re<juisile,  that  every  sneh  (particular)  church  cons\dt  and  ad- 
‘vise  with  the  pastors  of  neighhonring  congregations.  That, 

*  after  such  advice,  the  person  consulted  ahont,  heing  chosen 

*  hy  the  brotherhood  of  that  ]iarticular  clnirch  over  wliich  he  is 
‘  to  he*  set,  and  he  accepting,  he  tluly  ordained  and  set  apart  to 
‘  his  oHice  over  them  ;  w  herein  it  is  ordinarily  reejuisite,  that 
‘  the  pastors  of  neig]d)onring  congregations  concur  with  the 

*  preaching  elder  or  elders,  if  such  there  he.’ . \nd  *  it  is 

‘expedient  that  tiu*y  who  enter  on  the  work  of  preaching  the 
‘(lospel,  he  not  only  <jualitied  for  connnnnion  of  saints,  hut 
‘  also  that,  except  in  cases  extraordinary,  they  give  proof  of 

*  their  gift  and  litness  for  such  work  unto  the  ])astors  of 
‘churches,  of  known  ahililics  to  discern  and  judge  of  their 
‘  (jualilications ;  that  they  may  he  sent  forth  w  ith  solemn  appro- 
‘  hation  and  j>ray(‘r :  which  we  judge  needful,  that  no  douht 
‘  may  remain  concerning  their  ht*ing  called  to  the  work,  anil  for 
‘  preventing  (as  much  as  in  us  lieth)  ignorant  and  rash  in- 
‘  tnntcrs'  * 

‘  ^\'e  muNt  take  it  for  granted  \  says  Dr.  Owen,  ‘  that  every 
‘  true  chinch  ol  ('hrist  (lliat  is  so  in  the  matter  and  form  of  it' 

‘  is  able  to  judge,  in  some  competent  measure,  w  hat  gifts  of  men 

*  are  suited  unto  their  own  ediiication.  Ihit  yet,  in  making  a 
‘  judgement  hereof,  one  directive  means  is  the  advice  of  other 
‘  elders  and  churches,  trhich  they  arc  obliged  to  make  use  of 

*  fty  rlrtnc  of  the  communion  of  churches^  and  the  avoidance 
‘  of  ollence  in  their  walk  in  that  communion.’ +  Again,  in  de¬ 
fending  the  power  and  right  of  election  antecedent  to  ordina¬ 
tion,  as  ‘communicative  of  oflice-power ’,  the  learned  Author 
s.iys  :  *  It  will  he  objected,  1  know,  that  the  restoration  of  thh 
‘  liberty  unto  the  people,  w  ill  overthrow  the  jus  paironatus,  ox 
‘  right  of  presenting  unto  livings  and  preferments,  which  is  es- 
‘  tahlished  hy  law  in  this  nation.  Hut  this  election  of  the 
‘  church  iloth  not  actually  and  immediately  instate  the  |>erson 
‘  chosen,  in  the  ollice  whereunto  he  is  chosen,  nor  give  actual 

*  right  unto  its  exercise.  It  is  recjuired,  moreover,  that  he  Ik* 
‘  solemidy  set  apart  unto  his  ollice  in  and  hy  the  church,  with 
‘  fasting  and  prayer.  That  there  should  he  some  kind  of  pc- 

*  cnliar  prayer  in  the  dedication  of  any  unto  the  oflice  of  the 
‘  ministry,  is  a  notion  that  could  never  he  obliterated  in  the 

*  Heads  t>f  i\grot*im*nt ,  ('h.  II.  ‘2,  1,  a,  7- 

♦  ih\oir>  “  True  Nature  «*f  a  (h)s]»ol  (’hurcii  ",  ]»•  hO. 
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•  niiiuls  ot'  men  ooncoriUHl  in  these  things,  nor  cast  out  of  their 

•  practice .  It  is  neeilless  to  iiujuire,  what  is  the  au- 

‘  ihoriiative  intluence  ot  tliis  ordination,  while  it  is  acknow- 
‘  letl'jed  tt)  he  indispensably  necessary,  and  to  helonjj  essen¬ 
tially  unto  llie  call  unto  olHce.  For,  when  sundry  duties,  as 
‘  those  of  election  and  ordination,  are  retpiired  unto  the  same 
•end,  hy  virtue  of  Divine  institution,  it  is  not  for  me  to  deter- 
‘  mine  what  is  the  peculiar  etlicacy  ot  the  one  or  the  other,  see- 

•  iim  neith(*r  of  them,  w  ithout  the  other,  hath  any  at  all/ ♦ 

'fliis  lani»uaoo,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  sulliciently  explicit, 
aiul  stronger,  indeed,  than  most  modern  Congrej'ationalists 
would  ho  disposed  to  employ  ;  hut  it  shews  decisively,  w  hat  were 
the  \i(‘ws  of  the  founders  of  Independency.  ‘  'Fhc  right, 

•  pinver,  or  authority  which  we  assign  unto  all  particular 
•churches,  gathered  according  unto  the  mind  of  Cdnist,’  Dr. 
Owen  SUNS  elsewhere,  ‘is  that,  and  that  only,  which  is  neces- 
‘  sal  V  to  their  own  preservation  in  their  state  and  purity,  and 
‘  unto  the  discharge  of  all  those  duties  w  hich  Christ  re(|uireth 
‘of  the  C'imrch.'*!’  'Those  learned  and  pious  men  were  no  idle 
tlicori.st>,  no  visionary  reformers ;  but,  w  hatever  errors  they 
cominilttul,  their  object  was,  to  restore  to  the  people  their  pri¬ 
mitive  rights,  and  to  ])rovidea  barrier  against  sacerdotal  usurpa¬ 
tion  on  tlie  part  of  either  synod  or  coiuocation,  diocesan  or 
rlassis,  prelate  or  presbyter.  Not  without  reason  liad  iMiltoii 
complained,  that  those  who  hud  ‘  thrown  ofT*  their  ‘  prelate 
‘lord',  ‘and  with  stilT  vows  renounced  his  liturgy*,  were  for 
rilling  the  church  w  ith  a  ‘  cAmie  hierarchy  ’  of  their  own,  and 
that 

‘  Xew'  Presbyter  is  hut  old  I’riest  writ  large  ’. 

Tlie  power  of  ordination,  claimed  liy  the  Presbyterian  clergy, 
was  not  less  hostile  to  the  ‘  liberty  of  pro})h(‘sying  ’,  as  well  as 
to  iii(‘  riglits  of  the  people,  than  a  simihir  power  lodged  in  the 
lianil>:  ol’dioeesans.  'i'o  provide  against  its  coercive  operation, 
M)in(‘  of  the  Independent  di\ines  were  anxious  to  invest  every 
particular  church  with  independent  ])()wers  of  ordination  ;  l)ut, 
ill  order  to  this,  it  was  supposed,  that  such  jiarticular  church 
had  uilhin  itsrlf\  a  plurality  of  presbyters,  or  elders,  hy  whom 
those  powers  might  be  legitimately  exercised,  and  thus,  as 
in  llio  case  of  a  civil  trust,  the  reijuisitc  number  of  olliccrs  be 
hept  up.  In  failure  of  this,  tlie  assistance  of  pastors  or  elders 
of  other  churches  was  to  he  called  in.  Hut  it  was  never 
iniagiiK  il,  that  the  ftcoftlc  (or  private  mendiers  of  the  society) 
could  legitimately  ordain  those  whom  they  might  elect ;  nor 
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%%nv  fhr  rnll  or  rbnirr  of  n  pji’^tor  to  l»r  olhomiso  tluii 

iindrr  thr  tjiMfljoH’r  iitiil  pro«*iilonrv  of*  tlir  rlilrrs.  *  And ‘in 
‘  tl^r  n<linioi'*f rnfion  o!  rhiindi-poM’or  \  if  wjis  hold  to  M)clon^to 

*  thr  pH»»t#M*  nod  <>thor  oldors  of’i*v<*rv  purtindiir  <’lmroh,  to  rtiii 

*  anti  ^orrrtt,  and  to  tho  hrothorho<id  to  oonsont,  nrcordinj:  to 

*  tho  ndo  of’  tiu’  ^o'cpol/'f-  So  far  is  it  from  hoin^  trno,  that  the 
original  <N»nstitntif»n  of’  iodopoodoni  ohnrrhos  was  a  purr  dem<»- 
orasy,  in  'vhi«’h  all  thr  inonda»rs  tvoro  a  lovol  J. 

It  is,  lw>uovor,  of'  iinportaoor  to  hoar  in  mind,  that,  in  onler 
to  this  indopondonrv  <d  parti«  nlar  <dmrrhos,  a  ojunplotoness  of 
or^fani/ation  was  supposed, — was  rocpiirod  hy  tho  theory,  a> 
w<*ll  as  rxhihitod  at  that  fim(‘  in  pra<Mir(',-— to  which  con^rc^.i- 
tional  chnrrlu's  in  tiu'  present  <lay  are  rarely  found  to  corre¬ 
spond.  In  fact,  l>r.  Owen’s  definition  of  tho  nature  of  a  church 
would  e\('hide  many  of  our  lillh'  snhtiisanf  <’hurehes  from  any 
ri^ht  to  such  ati  appcdlation.  '\ee<»rdin^  to  his  views,  the  es¬ 
sence  of  a  ehureh  ineludoil  every  tiling  laa’C'ssarv  to  its  com¬ 
plete  orpuu/„ation  ;  aial  this  or^'ani/.ation  was  not  complcti‘,  un¬ 
less  it  eiiahlod  the  ehureh  to  e\('reise  all  c'cclesiasticnl  ]>owrr' 
anil  fimetions  within  itsidf,  hy  moans  ofofliei'rs  didy  eimsiiiutcil. 

*  'I'o  sav  thev  arc'  ehundios,  and  yc't  have  not  in  thcmsclve> 
‘  power  to  attain  thosi'  ends  of  clmrches says  Dr.  Owcu,  *i' 

*  to  spi'ak  eontradietious.  h'or  a  I'hureh  is  notiuno  hut  such  .1 

*  society  as  hath  ]o>wov.  ahility,  and  fitiu'ss  to  attain  thosi'  crMl> 

*  for  which  (>hrist  hath  ordained  cluirchcs.  'riiat  which  iuth 

‘  so,  is  a  chureii ;  and  lliat  which  hath  not  so,  is  noni'.’ ^  ‘  It  b 

*  therefore'  e\ident,  that  ncillior  the  purity,  nor  the  order,  no*^ 

*  the  heauty  or  ^dory  of  the  churches  of  t!hrist  can  he  Ion"  prv- 

*  serM'd,  irithout  a  muitipUnttiou  of  rhlrr.s  in  them,  acci)rdiui. 

*  to  the  ])roportion  of  their  respective  ineinhers,  for  tiicir  nih 
‘  and  ctiidance.  And  for  want  iiereof,  have  churches,  of  oil 
‘  and  of  late,  either  degenerated  into  anarch tj  and  confusiot., 
‘  their  se{t~ride  heiii"  managed  w  ilh  vain  disputes  and  jauiilin^N 
‘  unt<»  their  division  and  ruin  ;  or  else  given  up  themselves  un!« 

‘  the  domination  of  some  prclatical  tcaclicrs,  to  rule  thcra 


*  (>woii's  Tnir  Nature  of  a  (^luircli,  ]».  IJfl 
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One  is  astonished  tind  such  a  writer  as  Dr.  Toulmiii  ih'scrilitt; 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  sect  of  liide]H'ndcnts  in  tin's!' 

‘  W  e  are  11  voluntarv  society,  and  all  upon  a  level  as  hnthrrn  an* 
sisters'.  (Historiral  \’iev.  of  the  Prot.  Dissenters,  Jlvo,  IJ»14,  p 
l27i*A  Tht'  cariciiturt'  of  1  mle]HMKlciicv  which  he  has  inserte*..  r'.- 
denih  ])roct‘<Hl‘  from  no  frie;idi\  liaml  :  but  the  iuiiorance  it  distwsvv 
is  unaccmmtahle.  Tin'  «iid\  authority  for  lli»'  mc;igTe  ami  }  tr'* 

accunite  skt'icii,  i>.  a  voiiin't  «if  tiic  ]*n»iestaul  Disscntcr  s 
t>\\eii’s  liujuirv .  ]  . 
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*  fhrir  pto.xtirr.  ^vhirli  provotl  tlio  I'liiir  aiul  poison  of  all  tlu; 
‘  priniiiivo  churclu's  :  n*ui  tliry  will  ami  must  ilo  so  in  the  neglect 
‘offlu**  order  for  the  future/* 

'i’fii'  1-^.  the  weak  ]>oipt  in  the  system.  It  require.^, 

in  ord(*r  fo  the  re  di/ruion  of  the  itleaof  a  cluirch,  conditions  ami 
firrum''f  nicer  whieli  arc  not  alway>  fonud  attaching  to  these 
little  v«  puhiu*'^.  *  !t  is  well  known/  remarks  oiir  Lavinnii, 
‘  (ii.if  e  u*  hah  of  (ho  concfrcgations  that  come  within  the  lie- 
*nominatl<>n  of  Indopendonls,  do  not  practise  the  congregational 
‘discipline  as  expounded  by  l>r.  Owen  and  his  coadjutors/ 
\Vc*  may  fmihor,  and  say,  that  one  half  of  these  congre- 
cati<ms  are  wanting  in  what  ihrff  regarded  as  the  essential 
ti*atur('<  of  an  independent  church.  At  what  exact  point  of 
drrline  a  ehnrch  losers  its  rapacity  for  independeiicy,  they  have 
Ifh  iiPili'torniined  :  nor  are  we  informed,  wliat  steps  the  society 
oii^lit  50  tak('.  on  finding  itself  without  (he  power  to  attain  all 
tlio  eiui.*?  ot*  a  chnrcli.  and  consequently  divested  of  the  essential 
altrihu:e<  of  such  an  institution,  (kniqdeteness  and  imiepeii> 
denev  are  collateral  conditions  of  it*^  existence.  At  least,  in 
prop<nl jon  a-  it  )ose<  il^  completeness,  it  cea'-^es  to  he  inde- 
poinldU  <d'  foreitrn  aiti,  ami  becomes  something  less  than  an 
entirt‘  church, — while,  nevertheless,  its  impeih-ct  entity  may  la* 
luKl  it>  ditl'er  frtnn  non-entity,  so  long  as  it  retains  e\eii  a 
measure  ot  its  *  cliurch-pow cr/  l>iit  w  hen  may  that  power  lu‘ 
considered  a.s  having  terminated  and  expired,  and,  with  it,  lh<‘ 
being  of  the  body  ecclesiastical?  This  is  a  knotty  point, 
aitiiouuh  one  w  hich  would  not  seem  aliogetiier  iinsiisceplible  of 
being  unravelled.  Dr.  Dwen  has  traced  lh<!  ioriiiHiiun  ol  a 
churcii.  trom  its  seminal  principle,  tiirough  every  incipient 
stage,  i  )  its  perfect  development.  'i'here  is,  hr.st,  the  in¬ 
dividual  beiicver ;  tiicn,  the  two  or  three  ‘  coii.senting  believers;’ 
ncit,  the  suiticient  luinibcr,  eoiigiegat(*ti  and  cuidedeialed, 
^liich  is  a  cluirch  ‘  essential  and  buiiiogeneal,  but  still  in  an 
embryo  state;  and  iinaliy,  tlie  eiimch  organized,  and  e«q»able  ol 
iitUiiiiing  liie  ends  of  its  in.>tilulion.  Wtiellu  r  a  churcii  having 
k*.>t  ail  oiiranization,  eaii  relnrn  to  iu  einbryii  ^Lale,  and  he 
re.cohed  into  its  eieinenl>,  without  io^ing  il.^  ‘  cai^enlitd  and  iio- 
tnogeneai  ciiaracter,’  tiie  learned  Author  has  not  explained. 
1  iie  case  was  not  Mpiwneiiliy  in  his  conlciuplaiion,  and  h.is  been 
kft  unprovided  for.  C-cilain  it  is,  tbat  tlu‘  name  ol  a  churcii 
lias  not  iiniieiinenily  hi*cn  retained  hy  the  uia^inc  remains  of  a 
*KMiy  C(»ngreg.ile,  in  which  ail  social  life  had  long  been  extinct, 
—a  mere  fossil  oi'  ooclotv.  \\"c  have  Did  Sarinii  and  Dalton 
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rlnirrhrs  ninonp  ns,  t!ir  fonnilrrs  of  ln<l(']>('n(loncv  wonlj 

nrviM*  have  rpon^ni/oil  in  llioir  oonstitntion  o<’clrsiastical. 

1  hul  fhr  IVoshvr^’rian  ami  ( 'on^roj^ational  Ministors  of 
live*!  a  rrntnrv  latcn*,  they  nnist  have  soon  tlio  nccossilv  of 
assenting  to  s<»in(‘  fnrtlior  modifn  ation  of  tlu*ir  systoni,  or  of 
prin  iilin;^,  at  U'ast,  for  tho  oa^^o  of  partionlar  olnirolios,  not  havinn 
within  tli(Mns»‘lvo>  what  i^  nroossary  f<»r  thoir  own  ^ovornincnt, 
ami  vot  stamlinj,^  np  not  only  for  imlopomlonoc,  hnl  for  tho  nclf- 
rule  ol  a  ]nno  doinoorao}  .  i  hat  Dr.  Owon  aiul  his  colleagues 
Mould  havo  rocoifni/od  such  hrothorhoo<ls  ns  congregational 
clinrcho.s,  mo  can  in  no  Misc  h('  hron^ht  to  holiovo.  Idu*  "cniu- 
of  Ind(*pomloncy  is  as  far  roniovod  from  the  character  of  sucli 
shapeless  domooracios,  as  tlio  British  (Constitution  diffLTs  from 
Ihdijian  radicalism.  \N'ho  M'onhl  hostow  the  name  of  a  ‘  re- 
*  jad)lic  '  upon  a  men*  clnh,  political  or  c*cciosiastical  ?  Of  this 
spnrions  con^n'tjationahsm,  this  w//;Yi-indo])endency,  it  mav 
trnlv  ho  said,  that  it  mIioIIv  Mants  a  principle  of  adiiesiveness; 
that  its  tendency  is  to  almost  infinite'  elivisihility.  Such  a  church 
is  a  ]n>lypus  uliich  may  he'  elivieled  attain  and  a^ain,  and,  as  often 
as  the  separation  takes  ]>lace,  ]>nts  forth  a  head,  anel  hecomc" 
an  individual,  ju'rforming  the  various  offices  of  the  species. 
r»ut  this  is  not  M’hat  e>ur  forefathers  unelerstooel  hv  C'ontjre- 
^rational  Inelcpendency,  the  s]firit  of  M'hieh  Mas  compapination, 
iie)t  sepaiiition, — confe'eleracy,  not  a  ]u'rpetual  analysis.  The. 
multiplication  e)f  se>cieties  hv  elivision,  the  ]>re>pa"ation  of  Dis¬ 
senterism  hv  sli])s,  the  raising  of  congregations  by  architectural 
forcing-ulasses  called  chapels, — all  this  may  he  very  proper,  ami 
the  system  may  M'ork  uell  in  many  instances;  hut  this  is  no 
more  the  (  on^n-eixalional  ]>olity  of  our  forefathers,  than  ills 
(’hurch  of  Ihiijlandism,  or  any  thin"  else. 

lUit  what  is  to  he  done  to  remedy  such  a  state  of  things?  ^^c 
do  not  say  to  hring  Dissent('rs  hack  to  the  old  model,  for  ihh 
Mould  he  chimerical,  hut  to  check  the  groMth  of  acknoMledgCil 
evils,  and  to  hind  up  ‘  tlie  scattered  materials  that  serve  to  con- 
*  stitute  M  hat  is  termed  the  Dissentiii"  Interest  into  one  firm  am! 
‘  eom))acted  body.*  I'he  first  measure  recommended  hy  our  Li}- 
man  is,  a  return  to  the  repudiated  system  of  l^reslnteriar 
ehureh-governmeut ;  or,  to  use  his  ov.  n  Mords,  ‘  the  adoption  of 
‘  a  re])resentative  system  of  churcli-govcrnmeut,  something 
‘  analogous  to  that  M  liieh  Mas  attein]>ted  in  England  during  thi 
‘  (’ommonwealth,  and  still  ])revails  in  most  reformed  churche.s 
‘  hul  Miih  such  modifications  as  may  be  suggested  by  wisdon 
‘  and  experience.’ 

‘  111  Scotland,  th«‘  husincs.s  of  ])arisiios  is  vested  in  M’liat  is  called  i 
kirk  -session,  wiiich  meets  weekly,  and  is  coin]H»sed  of  the  pastor,  thr 
ruling  t'lders.  \vln>  are  I  lie  leading  ]H'4»j)le  in  the  ])arish,  and  the  dcacnn^ 
M  In*  have  tile  ehargi' 4»f  tein]>oral  matters.  Haling  elders,  although  » 
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{»rtnT'<»»iciit  yvirt  of  the  prinntivo  church,  arc  now  Kii]H*rHiious^  the 
ot  their  institution  hein^  lost.  l'ht*y  luav  therefore  In* 
«lj>|H‘n'ie<l  with;  ami,  in  coinpliance  Avith  the  jj^Mierul  fwliii*:  in  U*hulf 
„(■  |m|Milar  assenihlit's,  all  matters  of  imp<»rtance  relatin';  t<»  imliviilual 
churches  may  he  transacteil,  as  at  ]>resenl,  hy  the  voice  of  the  ma- 
jerity. 

‘  For  the  ])ur]mse  ()f  comjAosinj;  any  (lirterciices  that  may  arise  bc- 
twM'cii  tln‘  ]>:»stor  ami  his  people,  <»r  bctAAeen  the  people  themselves, 
aiul  to  prevent  tin*  divisions  to  which  they  so  frequently  irive  birth,  it 
is(h*sirahle  to  haA'c  a  Cfmrt  of  appral,  which  mav  be  fotind  in  a  Pres- 
livtcrv,  com]x»sed  of  tAvelve,  or  any  other  convenient  inimlwr  of  neij;h- 
ijiuiriin:  con irrc‘*rat ions,  repres(‘nteil  by  the  pastor  and  deacons,  and  two 
HM'iiihers  chosen  by  eaeh  church.  These  Pre.d)vtcries  t»»  assembh* 
monthly,  in  rotation,  at  the  different  towns  and  villages  of  which  they 
art*  coinpt»se<l,  and  ])roctvd  t<»  business  after  ])ublic  st*rvice,  the  M*nit»r 
minister,  or  >omt‘  iiiHnential  lavmaii,  beino  ap])t*intetl  inod(‘ratt»r. 
li«inilon,  upon  account  of  its  extent,  miLdit  be  conveiiieiitlv  tlividetl 
into  four  of  thest*  Pre.sbvtt*ries  ;  and  stime  of  the  lariie  towns  in  the. 
kinirdttm  wtnild  (*om])rise  a  sinjxle  one.  'Phis  sinoh*  step  in  church 
;rovernm»*nt  mav  answt'r  to  our  monthly  asst»ciatit»ns;  only  they  Avould 
U*  more  etHcit'ut,  and  their  demarcations  somewhat  different. 

•Forctanmtm  pur])ost‘s,  tliCMt  Presbyteries,  if  compost'd  (»f  orave  and 
experienced  ]>erst»ns,  mi^ht  be  sufficient;  mort*  es|H*ci;illy,  iis  from  ItK'al 
kmavledirt*  they  Avould  liave  the  Ix'st  iiunins  ttf  iiifttrmatioii  u|K»n  the 
varituis  mattt'rs  that  mijiht  be  brought  Iwfore  them,  lint,  as  Ittcal 
prejmiices  s<»metimes  iiitt*rfert*  witli  justice,  ami  circuuistauees  may 
ari^e  to  call  for  the  deiilH*rate  counsel  of  a  lar;;er  body,  recourse  may 
U*  had  to  quarterly  Synods,  composed  of  a  lartrer  number  of  churches 
within  a  iriyen  district.  This  assembly  may  be  constituted  cither  of 
liipuUtioiis  from  each  IVcsbytcry  Avitiiiii  its  circuit,  or  of  the  pastors 
and  representatiyes  of  each  conj:rc"utioii,  in  the  same  maiim*r  as  the 
Presi)yteries.  liesides  llie  advantu'res  of  culm  and  delilK'rhte  discus¬ 
sion.  and  of  ^ravc  counsel,  these  assemblies  would  afford  a  ebuiu  <>f 
cnmnmniratiini  between  the  pastors  and  meml>crs  «d  our  ehurches, 
highly  ctniducive  to  union  and  br<»therly  affeclioii,  and  dill  using  a  syin- 
|uthctic  intlueiicc  tiirough  the  wlndc  bmly. 

‘  A  fourtn  and  final  stage  of  communication,  conferring  additional 
sta*njlh  to  the  body,  would  be  by  an  annual  nieeliug  of  the  Dissi'ulcrs 
inrougiiout  the  kingdom,  in  the  persons  of  their  n'prcMiJilalives.  The.*e 
to  he  selected  by  liic  several  Presby  lei  ics,  and  to  CiUisisl  of  tw'o  ini- 
iiislers  ami  two  laymen  irmn  each,  having  the  charge  of  all  the  con¬ 
cerns  of  the  district ;  and  the  judgement  of  the  General  Assembly,  in 
all  cases,  to  be  final.  Tiie  annual  meeting  of  the  deputies  shmild  be 
held  always,  1  think,  in  London,  and  at  the  house  oi  the  institution, 
in  a  large  nnau  ]Movided  for  the  purpose*.  Some  indueiitial  layman 
''■ould,  perhaps,  be  most  pro|K.*r  to  fill  the  office  of  president,  to  lx* 
choM'u  aniiuallv  ;  and  a  clerk  would  be  necessary  to  take  down  minutes 
nt  all  the?  proceeelings. 

‘  As  all  i!iatU*rs  of  a  trilling  nature  woiibl  la*  M*tlled  by  tin;  I’rc';- 
l>ytcric>,  lioiM*  of  iinpeiitance  only  should  come  bi*fore  the  (roneral 
•tssciiibiv,  to  be  submitted  by  tbo  local  bodies,  ami  determined  by  a 
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it  uouhl  not  ineihile  ;  )>ul  wlmtever  aireetnl  the  ImmIv  pMUTallv, 
I'roporly  fall  niuler  its  eoofii/.inee.  Amongst  oilier  thingH,  it  Mould 
iletermine  the  propriety  of  fonmling  new  ohnrche.s  ami  raising  huildin.*^ 
for  their  aceoininoilati«»n,  ullh  the  ilegree  of  assistance  to  )h>  atfonhs) 
for  that  ohjeet.  A  material  part  ot  its  iluty  ^^ouhl  Ik*  to  prevent 
<li visions  in  churches,  which  shmihl  he  sanct  loned  only  in  the  cas4>  of 
«‘\cessive  inimU‘rs.  NN’hen  a  minister  jiroves  himself  untit  for  his  ortiiu 
hv  trross  negligence,  or  immoral  comluct,  his  ]ieople,  instead  of  pn^. 
inoting  a  separ;\tion,  sliould  carry  their  case  to  the  Preshytery  ;  and  if 
they  fail  of  a  remedy  there,  to  the  (leneral  Assemhly,  uho  shtaild  have 
tin*  power  of  deposing  him  from  his  otliee.  rmler  so  compact  a  system, 
diyisioiis  would  rarely  take  place;  for,  if  any  diseonteiited  j)e«»ple  chosu 
to  si'parati*,  they  would  receive  no  countenance  from  the  neiglilsnirin" 
ministers,  nor  would  tln*y  obtain  a  ])astor  recinjiiized  hy  tlie  dissenting 
iMMly.  'The  ]>omit  of  ordination  would  reside  with  tlie  Presliyteries, 
nml  they  would  In*  careful  tti  onlain  none  without  |»ro|KT  credentials. 

*  W’hatiwer  olijection  maybe  advanced  by  Indepemlimts  to  the  ec- 
clcsiastiral  t»*rms  employed  upon  this  m’r.ision,  it  should  be  reinein- 
ImtciI,  that  we  are  to  hmk  less  to  words  than  to  the  essence  of  things, 
llesiiles.  they  haye  already  in  ojieration  two  ingn'dients  of  the  system, 
at  least  .something  analogous  to  them  ;  and  the  last,  which  is  the  most 
important,  they  ar«'  now  coveting.  The  only  remaining  one  Invars  so 
near  an  athnity  to  their  own  associations,  that  it  cannot  bo  objected  to 
ujMin  the  score  of  principle,  and  must  be  deteriniiicd  by  its  expediency.’ 

p.  4*2—11. 

Wc  liiiyc  transcribed  this  exposition  of  the  Writer's  plan,  in 
order  that  our  readers  may  judge  for  themselves  of  its  feasible¬ 
ness.  i'or  our  own  ]>arts,  we  like  it  not;  nor  is  it  at  all  recom¬ 
mended  to  us  hy  the  working  of  the  system  in  other  reformed 
churches.  We  ilo  not  (piarrel  with  tlic  which  the  Author 

has  employed,  Init  we  ohjeet  to  the  very  essence  and  character 
of  his  system  ;  lirst,  as  avowedly  a  system,  not  of  union,  hut  of 
control;  secondly,  as  adapted  to  lead  to  a  rash,  busy,  and 
mischievous  intermeddling  with  the  concerns  of  pastors  and 
their  congregations  ;  and  thirdly,  as  tending  to  secularize  our 
ehurehes,  and  to  create  a  power  which  lias  ever  hecii  found 
more  miglity  for  evil  than  for  good.  Add  to  which,  the  change, 
even  if  clearly  de>irahle,  woultl  he  too  violent  and  alirupl  to 
staml  any  ehanee  of  being  generally  adopted  ;  so  that  the  only 
result  would  he,  the  creation  of  a  new  sect,  not  the  consolidation 
id  the  ‘  lntere^l.’  Xo;  Iheshyterianism  lias  had  its  fair  trial, 
and  it  will  not  tlirive  in  this  country. 

r>ut  it  we  cannot  return  either  to  the  old  Presbyterian  IMal- 
form  tn*  to  the  Independent  model,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Must 
I  >i.Nsenters  remain  as  they  aie,  ‘in  the  hack-ground  of  iiu|»rovc- 
‘  meiit,  aiul  siirroimded  with  all  the  inconveniences  of  which 
‘  they  iu>w  I'omplain?*  We  hope  not ;  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that,  it  the  principles  of  congregational  church-govcrnmeiit  were 
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iM'tIrr  uiHlorstooil,  they  would  not  merely  he  round  compatihlo 
^dtli  a  reforiu  of  the  ])ractice,  but  prove  lavourable  to  the  only 
sprries  of  union  which  wc  can  regard  as  t'easihle  or  advisable. 

riie  two  fundamental  ])rinciples  of  Independency  are,  if  we 
nrc  not  altogether  deceived,  the  inherent  right  of  the  members 
(»r  every  church  to  choose  their  own  oflicers,  and,  the  ecpiality 
of  tile  ])astors  of  such  churches,  when  duly  chosen  and  or- 
ilaiiieil. — their  ecjiiality  in  rank,  as  being  subject  to  no  higher 
jiiriMlietion  :  the  former  })rinci})le  in  contradistincliou  from  Tres- 
Inteiianisni,  the  latter,  in  o))position  to  prelacy,  rrom  these 
twi)  principles  results,  as  a  sort  of  corollary,  the  inde|KMidence 
(*r  every  such  church,  with  its  oHicers,  not  as  disconnected  with 
other  ehurclies,  but  as  subordinate  to  none.  In  other  words, 
all  legitimate  ‘church-power’  is  held  to  be  inclusive  in  such  a 
S(H.'iety,  and  to  he  limited  to  it,  so  as  to  be  incapable  of  exten¬ 
sion  or  delegation  to  any  synodical  convention  or  representative 
a<send)ly.  So  long  as  these  principles  arc  saved,  (and  we  con¬ 
fess  we  arc  not  disposed  to  give  them  uj),)  the  system  of  Inde- 
]H  iidency  is  ]u*cscrvcd  inviolate.  Abandon  them,  and  then — 
let  us  liave  ICpiscopacy. 

Ihit  Indejiendency  has  its  principle  of  adhesion,  in  that  mu¬ 
tual  communion  of  churches,  which  the  system  by  no  means 
loaves  optional,  but  makes  imperative.  I  pon  this  point,  wc 
must  he  allowed  again  to  cite  the  authority  of  Dr.  Owen.  ‘  No 
‘  church  is  so  independent,  ns  that  it  can  always,  and  in  all 
‘  cases,  observe  the  duties  it  owes  unto  the  Lord  Christ  and 
‘  the  ('iuirch  Catholic,  by  all  those  powers  which  it  is  able  to 
‘  act  in  itself  distinctly,  without  conjunction  with  others.  And 
‘  the  (  hurch  that  confines  its  duty  unto  the  acts  of  its  ow  n  as- 
‘  scmblics,  cuts  itself  off  from  the  external  communion  of  the 
‘  Church  Catholic ;  nor  w  ill  it  be  safe  for  any  man  to  commit 

‘  the  conduct  of  his  soul  to  such  a  church .  'Lhat  par- 

‘  ticular  church  which  extends  not  its  duty  beyond  its  own  as- 
*  scmblics  and  members,  is  fallen  off’  from  the  principal  end  of 
‘  its  institution.  And  every  principle,  opinion,  or  persuasion, 
‘  tiiat  inclines  any  church  to  confine  its  care  and  duty  unto  its 
‘  own  edification  only,  yea,  or  of  those  only  which  agree  with  it 
‘  in  some  peculiar  practice,  making  it  neglective  of  all  due 
‘  means  of  the  edification  of  the  Church  Catholic,  is  schisma- 
‘  tical'  * 

Mr.  Thomson  (to  whose  volume  wc  shall  on  a  future  occa¬ 
sion  more  specifically  advert)  asks :  ‘  iiut  can  neighbouring 
‘  churches  really  ever  be  completely  independent  of  each  other?* 
Ami  again :  ‘  Are  individual  churches,  according  to  the  prac- 
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‘  tier  in  ICn^laiul,  iiulo])('iHlont  in  point  of  fact  V  I'o  tiu*  former 
(|ue:»tion  wo  reply,  that  the  ‘  \isionarv  aiul  ahsnrd  iiuleptMul- 
*  c‘nev  \  whieh  In*  intimates  to  lu*  impossilile,  never  entereil  into 
the  eonlemplation  of  our  forefalliers,  hut,  as  will  he  seen  from 
the  fore^oim;  extract,  was  deprecateil  as  schisinatical  aiul  sinful, 
'To  the  other  (pieslion,  Mr.  'i’homson  lias  himself  supplied  an 
answer. 


‘  The  ministers  of  inde|>emleiit  churches  must  co-operate,  aiul  ihi 
e«>-openite,  tisi,  in  matters  of  p)veriiment  and  discipline,  alVeetiii':  the 
interests  of  all  the  churches  over  which  tliey  severally  ]»resiile.  This 
is  ohvitmsly  the  case,  when  they  nus‘t  to  try  the  character  and  talents 
of  candidates  for  the  s;icred  ollice,  or  to  lay  their  hands  on  them  in  the 
act  of  ordinatimi.  If  tlii'v  do  not  <»htain  the  requisite  satisfaction  in 
repird  to  the  orthmloxy,  the  piety,  the  prudence,  and  otlier  ministerial 
(pialifications  t»f  the  camlitlates,  tlu'V  of  course,  sist  jinH'edure ;  whieh 
is  just  what  a  Scottish  preslu tery,  as  tlie  representatives  of  ditrerenl 
coiuxrt'puions  mutually  depi'udent  on  each  other,  wtiuld  do  in  similar 

circumstances  hy  a  jutlicial  decision .  District  Associations, 

iMnisislini;  t»f  ministers  ami  nies.>e;io;ers,  or  dclepites,  fnnn  the  dif¬ 
ferent  churches,  are,  at  length,  happily  conunon  in  Kngland.’ 
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'Idicsc  district  associations  (tlillciing,  however,  most  mate¬ 
rially  from  ]>resl)yteiies  or  syiioils,  in  their  composition,  object, 
and  authority)  are  no  new  institution.  In  the  year  1711,  Dr. 
Doddridge  dedicatml  a  sermon  to  ‘the  associated  ministers  of 
‘  Norfolk  and  Siillolk’, — although  the  association  does  not  a|>- 
pcar  to  have  comprised  all  the  Dissenting  Ministers  in  those 
counties.  Mr.  liarmcr,  however,  remarks  on  tliis  fact,  that 
‘  the  practice  is  not  only  consonant  to  the  Agreement  of  IGIM, 

‘  hut  is  founded  on  the  nature  of  things,  and  is  agreeable  to  the 
‘  avowed  sense  of  our  old  (>ongregational  divines.*  *  Dr.  Owen 
is  most  explicit  on  this  subject.  ‘  hcreas  it  is  eminently  use- 
‘  fill  unto  the  edilication  of  the  Churcli  Catholic,  that  all  the 
churches  professing  the  same  doctrine  of  faith,  within  the 
‘  limits  of  the  same  sujueme  civil  Government,  should  hold  con- 
‘  stant  actual  communion  among  themselves,  unto  the  ends  Ik‘- 
‘  fore  mentioned ;  1  see  not  how’  it  can  he  any  ahridgeincnt  of 
‘  the  liberty  of  particular  churches,  or  interfere  with  any  of 
their  rights  whieh  they  holil  by  Divine  institution,  if,  tlirough 
‘  more  constant  smaller  synods  lor  advice,  there  be  a  coiunuuii- 

*  cation  of  tlieir  mutual  concerns  unto  those  that  are  greater 

*  (larger),  until,  if  oceasion  reijuire  and  it  be  expedient,  there  be 
‘  a  general  assembly  of  them  all,  to  advise  about  any  tiling 

wherein  they  are  all  concerned.  l>ut  this  is  granted  onlv  with 
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‘  these  limitations :  (1.)  That  the  rirrhts  of  particular  churches 
‘  bo  preserveil  in  the  free  election  of  such  as  are  to  Ix'  memlH'rs 
‘  ol  all  these  synoils.  (‘^.)  IVtat  they  assume  no  authoritt/  or 
•  jurisdiction  orcr  churches  or  persons  in  things  civii  or  cccU- 
‘  sidstical.  (tS.)  I'hat  none  are  immediately  concerned  in  this 
‘  proper  synodal  p6wer  or  authority,  who  are  not  present  in 
‘them  hy  their  own  delegates/*  'I'hese  ])rovisoes  supply  a 
neoiirul  and  instructive  caution  ;  hut  the  whole  paragraph,  lakc*n 
in  coimexion  w  ith  our  preceding  citations,  will  suniciently  siiew, 
that  tile  theory  and  "enius  of  Congregational  Independency  are 
very  far  from  being  opjiosed  to  the  most  extensive  and  catholic 
union  and  communion  of  churches. 

Having  conducted  our  readers  to  this  conclusion,  and  vindi¬ 
cated  so  far  from  misapprehension,  the  genuine  princi|>les  of 
the  (  ongregalional  )U)lity,  we  must  break  otf;  reserving  for 
another  article  the  prosecution  of  the  subject,  and  the  further 
examination  of  our  Layman’s  charges  and  suggestions,  in  the 
mean  time,  we  would  strongly  recommend  a  perusal  of  his  Re¬ 
marks.  ^^’ith  the  friends  of  a  C’onsolidated  I  nion  we  wish  to 
leave  the  parting  admonition ;  that  no  plans,  no  machinery  can 
produce  union :  the  object  ought  rather  to  he,  to  ascertain,  re¬ 
cognize,  and  turn  to  the  best  account,  that  degree  of  substan¬ 
tial  union  which  actually  exists.  I’nion  is  an  object  which  is 
more  than  half  attained,  as  soon  as  it  is  unali'ectedly  and  mu¬ 
tually  desired. 


An.  W  1.  77/c  History  and  Antiquities  of'  the  Doric  llacCi  by  C.  (). 
iM idler,  Professor  in  the  I’niversity  of  (iottingon.  TraiiKhitfMl 
from  the  (ieriiiaii  by  Henry  Tiifnel,  Ksq.,  and  George  C’oriiewall 
J^ewis,  Ksq.  2  \'ols.  dvo.  pp.  lJ4d.  J.<oiiiloii,  IdiiU. 

2.  77o'  twiddle  Economy  of  Athens^  in  four  B<K»ks ;  to  wliich  is  added, 
a  DissertatiiU!  on  the  Silver-mine.s  of  Laurion.  Translated  from 
the  (lernian  of  Augustus  Boeckh.  2  Vols.  dvo.  jip.  IKH.  Price 
J/.  (),v.  London,  Iddd. 

3.  A  Shctch  of  the  Eohiical  History  of  Ancient  Greece.  By  A.  II.  L. 
Ileeren,  Professor  of  History  in  tlic  University  of  Goettingen,  iS:c. 
\c.  Translated  from  the  German,  dvo.  j»p.  300.  Price  I0.v.  G^/. 
Oxford,  ld20. 

4.  77/c  History  of  Greece.  Bv  William  Alitfurd,  Ksq.  A  new  Edi¬ 
tion,  witli  numerous  Additions  and  Corrections.  To  which  is  pre- 

'*  Owen  s  True  Nature  ”,  ^'c.,  p.  The  leariuHl  Autlior  sub- 

Wjuently  atlirms,  ‘  that  no  persons,  by  virtue  of  any  oHice  merely,  have 
rijiht  tube  members  of  ecclesiastical  svikhIs,  as  such';  and  that  ‘no 
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fixed  ii  liriof  ISfenmir  of  the  Author,  hv  his  llrothcr,  T^onl 
dale.  «  Vols.  Gvo.  j)j).  dUMh  J.oiidon,  IGlilh 

C).  Corpus  Jnscriptiouum  ihfrcnrum.  Auctoritntc  rf  Imprnsts  Arath, 
initr  Lllfrrnrum  liri^hr  JiiirusxiriV  (Afdit  A i> 'jus! ns  fi  n  ckhius. 
Folio.  lOlumcn  Primum.  j»p.  x\xi.  Jh*rt)liiii,  IHlMI. 


^■'^1 1  IS  array  of  iinposiii;^  titles,  is  not  intt*ncU*d  as  ll»e  motto 
■  of  a  <lis(jui>ition,  either  profoinul  or  sii|H‘i  licial,  on  (iivciau 
history.  Mere  are,  indeed,  ample  materials  for  extended  inves¬ 
tigation;  hut  the  re(juisite  space,  to  say  nothing  of  expediency, 
is  wanting.  W  ithin  our  limits,  not  one  of  the  luindretl  interest¬ 
ing  (piestions  arising  out  of  the  general  subject  and  its  inmnnei- 
ahle  ramifications,  could  he  adecpiately  discussed  ;  nor  have  wv, 
in  any  of  the  notici‘S  which  we  have  seen,  of  these  vahiahle 
works,  found  a  single  successful  attempt  to  overcome  the  oh- 
.slacles  presented  hy  narrow  limits  and  interminahle  tluane. 
Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  ])arade  a  mass  of  facts  and  .'^pecu¬ 
lations  over  sixteen  or  sixty  pages,  so  as  to  give  the  exhihition 
an  air  of  extension  and  deep  research,  with  little  ])roliiahle  re¬ 
sult  ;  hut  we  shall  deelim*  availing  ourselves  of  the  very  tetu|)t- 
ing  opportunity  of  looking  wondrous  wise,  in  order  that  we  may 
really  convey  to  our  readers  somewhat  of  tangible  and  useful 
information.  Instead  t)f  telling  them  at  gratifying  length,  and 
in  well-set  phrase,  how  much  we  know  about  history,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  point  out  to  them  the  accessible  sources  of  histo¬ 
rical  information;  ami,  while  directing  them  to  the  soundest  in¬ 
structors,  we  will  not  forget  to  indicate  the  circumstances  which 
are  to  he  kept  in  view  as  (pialifying  their  instructions. 

Ilistorv,  as  written  in  former  davs,  was  a  much  easier  ta.sk 
than  it  is  at  present,  or  is  likely  again  to  he.  A  diligent  ex¬ 
amination  of  direct  authorities,  a  fair  reference  to  collateral  il¬ 
lustration,  with  a  .‘^hrewd  estimate  of  character  and  circum¬ 
stance,  were  then  enough  of  ingredient  in  historical  composi¬ 
tion.  r>ut.  m)w,  moil*  complicated  machinery  is  employa’d,  and 
a  far  more  minute  and  dexterous  manijndation.  Indirect  au¬ 
thorities  seem  to  he  more  in  reipiest  than  those  which  are  direct 
and  peculiar:  what  was  once  considered  as  original  and  ulti¬ 
mate,  is  now  regarded  with  suspicion  as  secondary  and  jiartial. 
'That  uhieh  was  of  oKl  set  aside,  or  lightly  looked  upon,  as  in¬ 
cidental  or  sim  ply  elucidatory,  is  now  held  in  the  highest  es¬ 
teem.  ‘Impossible  j)laces ’  are  ransacked:  lexicon.s,  legends, 
traditions,  inserijiiions, — every  thing  is  laid  under  contribution, 
in  preference,  we  might  almost  say,  to  those  documents  whicli 
hear  most  directly  and  systematicallv  on  the  subject.  'Khis 
plan,  however,  unjiromising  as  it  may  seem  to  the  ill  or  hall  m- 
i'ormed,  has  been  productive  of  most  hem  fleial  effects,  in  the 
haniN  of  that  nohh*  race  of  scholars  which  has  given  to  f  »er- 
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uMiiv  (Irciilod  a  ]>ro(loniinr.jK*n  in  classical  invest  illation. 
AnuuiLj  llicsc,  Niclniiir  and  OllVicd  Aliillor  stand  the  most  con- 
^])iciiniis :  of  whom  tlic  former  is  iiMially  consitlered  as  the  more 
(nii^iu.d  and  successful,  hut  the  latter  will  he  generally  deemed 
tlu*  safer  euide.  If  we  miss  in  M idler,  the  singular  sagacity 
the  dexte  rous  management  which  distinguish  his  learned 
miiitrvman,  comparative  inferiority  of  these  (|ualities  is  com¬ 
pensated  hy  a  calmer  judgement  and  a  less  hazardous  decision. 
Of  learning,  there  is  in  each  so  ample  a  store,  that  it  were  im¬ 
pertinent  to  put  forward  the  nucstion  of  plus  or  minus*  lloth 
are  consummate  scholars  ;  both  are  indefatigable  iiKpiirers ;  and 
both  have  laid  historical  and  philological  literature  under  the 
deepest  ohiigationr. 

Karl  Otfried  Midler  studied  under  Professor  Iiocckh,  of 
herlin,  the  Author  of  the  works  on  our  list,  to  which  timt  name 
is  attached.  Mfdler's  earliest  ])iihlication,  the  HCi^iuetiva^  w<» 
have  never  seem  ;  hut  it  has  the  rejiutation  of  great  learning, 
although  the  Author  was  still  a  student  at  the  time  of  its  com- 
jx)silion.  Ilis  researches  were  steadily  followed  u|),  and  the 
works  which  he  has  suhse(|uently  produced  on  the  history  and 
antif|nities  of  Cireece  anil  Italy,  have  throw  n  strong  light  on 
many  important  points  of  archaic  literature.  ‘  Orchomcnos  and 
‘  the  Mini/a'  \  is  the  title  of  the  first  section  of  a  w  ork  intended 
to  illn  trate  the  history  of  the  Clrecian  'Trihes  and  Cities.  In 
tliat  volume,  Iheotia  was  amply  described  in  its  geography  and 
iiiliahitants  ;  while  the  migrations  and  settlements  of  the  MinpiC 
were  elucidated  and  defined.  ‘  The  Dorians'  formed  the  se¬ 
cond  and  third  volumes  of  the  great  work ;  and  in  the  volumes 
before  us,  the  annals  and  antiquities  of  that  interesting  people, 
are  traced  out  ai]d  illustrated  with  consummate  ingenuity.  M  o 
must  he  brief  in  our  statement  of  the  great  features  of  the 
work.  Professor  AI idler  derives  the  Doric  tribe,  primarily, 
from  the  northern  extremity,  ‘  the  furthest  limit  of  the  (Grecian 
‘natimi’;  hut  the  distinct  locality  of  ilerivation  on  which  he 
takes  ground,  historically,  is  found  in  the  assertion  of  Herodo¬ 
tus,  that  ‘  Dorns  dwelt  at  the  foot  of  Olympus  and  Ossa.* 
This  he  adopts  as  the  ‘  real  fact’  of  Doric  origination.  ‘  Tin* 

‘  cliain  of  Olytnpus,  the  divider  of  nations,  wiiose  lol’ty  summit 
‘  is  still  called  hy  the  inhabitants  the  celestial  mansion^  is  the 
‘  I'lace  in  w  Inch  the  Dorians  first  appear  in  the  history  of 
‘  (ircecc.*  ddicy  were  a  mountain  race,  and,  ihrougli  all  llieir 
migrations,  seem  to  have  preserved,  with  more  or  less  of  purity, 
tbe  severity  and  simplicity  of  their  antiqm;  iiianners.  Of  these 
migrations,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  attempt  even  llio  outline; 
hut  it  is  etjually  so  to  refrain  from  expressing  our  admiration  of 
the  skill  and  learning  which  are  employed  in  the  identification 
of  the  Doric  invasion  of  the  Peloponnese,  witii  tin*  great  event 
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usually  (Irsii^natctl  a*?  77/r  return  of  the  Iferaef'uhr, 
luarkiiig  fraturo  of  early  (Jrc  ciau  histc»ry  is  investigated  with  a 
eomhinetl  inituUeness  ami  eoniprehmsiveness,  adinivahle  in  it¬ 
self,  and  satidartnry  in  its  results.  It  is  in  striking  enincidence 
with  these  views,  that 

‘  rwry  thing  that  is  rolatod  oomvrning  the  exploits  of  Ilereules  in  llu* 
N4irth  of  (Iri‘eee,  refers  I'xehisively  to  the  hi.st4»ry  4>f  the  Dorians;  aiul 
ejinvj'rselv,  all  the  aeti^nis  4»f  the  l)4»rie  raee,  in  their  earlier  settlements, 
art' fahtdonslv  n‘pre>4*nt4'»l  under  the  pers<Mi  tif  Ilereules.  N«i\v  this 
canmtt  he  aee4»nnted  for  hy  su|>]M»sing  that  tlu*re  was  only  a  temj>orur> 
<<»nnexit»n  !)etween  this  hero  and  the  l)i»ric  race.’ 

Argivs,  Sicyon,  I'lpidanrus,  l^gina,  I'ruv.en  sueecssivelv  fell, 
liaennia  and  Messenia  hecainc  subject  to  Doric  snpreinacv; 
and  Sparta  heeaino  the  ]>erinanent  representative  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  and  systetn  of  the  Dorians.  The  iirst  hook,  from  which 
we  have  eolleeted  these  facts,  brings  down  the  history  of  the 
Doric  tribes  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  end  of  the  IVlo- 
ponnesian  War.  'I'he  second  hook  relates  to  their  Ueligion 
and  Mythology.  Apollo  and  Diana  appear  to  have  hern  the 
national  deities;  and  the  worship  of  the  former  is  traced  in  a 
\ery  interesting  way,  through  its  principal  circumstances  and 
localities.  When  the  religion  of  the  i)orians  existed  in  its 
primitive  and  unmixed  form,  the  nation 

*  Imd  only  two  male  deities,  .lupiter  and  Apollo  ;  for  the  existence  of 
the  latter  every  where  snpp<»ses  that  of  the  tormer,  and  Intth  were  in- 
timatelv  et»nnected  in  Crete,  Delphi,  and  elsewhere  ;  tlnuigh  the  Doric 
.lupiter  did  m»t  receive  great  religious  Inmours.  In  the  temple  of 
Delphi,  Jupiter  and  Apollo  were  represented  as  J/o/rrigr/rr,  acconip- 
nietl  hv  tW4»  fates.  The  snj)reine  deitv,  however,  when  txmnectisl 
with  Apolh»,  was  neither  horn,  in)r  visible  on  earth,  and  j>erhaps  never 
eonsith'reil  as  having  anv  immediate  iiiHnenee  upon  men.  Hut  Ajxillo, 
who  is  often  tunphalicallv  e.illed  the  son  of  Juj)iter,  acts  as  his  inter¬ 
cessor,  ambassador,  and  pn»phet  with  mankind.  And  whilst  the 
father  of  the  g4Hls  appears,  indistinctly  and  at  a  distance,  dwelling  in 
ether,  and  enthroned  in  the  highest  heavens,  Apollo  is  descriln'd  .as  a 
tlivine  hen»,  whiKse  office  is  to  ward  off  evils  and  dangers,  establish 
rites  of  expiation,  and  announce  the  ordinances  of  Kate.’ 

'1  his  hook  is  tollowed,  and  the  first  volume  closed,  hy  scvcr.il 
Appendices,  fraught  with  interesting  and  exceedingly  vahi.ihlc 
matter.  'J'he  first,  in  particular,  contains  a  rather  cxtensi\c 
eollection  of  details  illustrative  of  the  settlements,  origin,  and 
c'arly  history  of  the  Macedonians.  'J'he  third  great  division  of 
the  woik,  which  commences  the  second  volume,  comprises  a 
geiuTal  survey  of  tlie  Political  Institutions  of  the  Dorians. 
'Khe  Author’s  prejuilices  are  evidently  anti-Athenian ;  and  he 
seems  to  ns  a  little  warpetl  hy  his  notions  and  feelings  as  a  col- 
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K'l^o  tiit»)i\  Nations  arc  not  to  be  ^(»vcrncil  by  ibc  iliscipliiic  of 
a  M’liiu)!.  Tbo  ((uestion  has  not  been  baiKllcil,  in  the  volume 
lu'lore  u>,  on  broail  ground,  nor  wiib  a  due  reference  to  per- 
ri^ljts  anil  social  claims.  The  fourth  book  relates  to  the 
Domestic  Institutions  of  the  Dorians,  with  their  arts  and  litera- 
luie;  and  from  the  wide  range  of  these  topics,  we  shall  extract 
till*  Diofessor’s  observations  on  the  Doric  architecture, — in  our 
ilie  only  system  that  is  foundeil  on  pure  and  elementary 
jirineiples.  I  laving  described  the  semi-harharons  style  of  the 
raiiier  monuments  of  (ireece,  he  proceeds  as  follows. 

‘  III  direct  contrast  with  the  alnive,  is  the  simple,  uiiornunieiiliHi 
character  ami  unobtrusive  grandeur  of  the  style  unanimously  called  by 
the  ancients,  thv  Doric.  It  appears  certain,  tliat  the  first  hints  of  this 

order  were  borrowed  from  buildings  constructed  of  w»mhI . 

(\iiild  any  tiling  be  more  natural  than  that  the  long  surface  of  the 
principal  beams  should  Ik*  imitated  in  stone,  that  the  itoss-Immiiis  with 
the  Doric  triglyph  should  be  laid  over  these,  the  intervals  or  metojK's 
iMMiig  by  degrees  coverod  witli  marble,  whilst  the  cornice,  in  iinitalion 
of  carpi'iiti'r’s  work,  was  allowed  to  project  in  bold  relief?  'i'lie  nsd' 
perliajis  was  for  some  time  allowed  to  end  in  a  slope  mi  each  side, 
('oriiitli  was  the  first  place  where  the  front  and  hind  part  were  finisheil 
<*tf  with  a  ]H*diment,  the  tvmpanum  being  adorned  with  statues  ol 
ancient  clay-work.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Doric  temjde,  of  which 
early  imnlels  have  been  ])reserved  in  the  Doric  towns  of  C’oriiith  and 
lV>tum,  ill  .ligina,  and  the  Doric  colonies  of  Sicily. 

‘  \\\‘  cannot,  however,  suppose  it  to  have  Wen  the  o|)inion  of  the 
historian  of  ancient  architecture,  that  the  arii/tcial  character  of  the. 
Doric  architecture  may  be  siitisfactorily  derived  from  wmHleii  buildings. 
It  is  the  essence  of  this  art  to  connect,  by  the  varieties  of  form  and 
pro]>ortion,  a  peculiar  association  of  ideas  with  works  intended  nien*ly 
for  purposes  of  necessity.  The  Doric  character,  in  short,  creuted  the 
Doric  architecture.  In  the  temples  of  this  order,  the  weight  to  Im* 
sup]>orted  is  intentionallv  increased,  and  the  architectun*,  frieze, and  cor¬ 
nice,  are  of  unusual  depth  ;  but  the  columns  are  jiroportioiiably  strong, 
and  placed  very  close  to  each  other  ;  so  that,  in  contem])lating  the 
structure,  our  astonishment  at  the  weight  supjMirted,  is  mingled  with 
pleasiiri*  at  the  security  imparted  by  the  strength  of  the  columns  un¬ 
derneath.  This  impression  of  firmness  and  solidity  is  increased  by  the 
rapid  tapering  of  the  column,  its  conical  shape  giving  it  ;ui  ap|H*urance 
of  strength  ;  while  the  diminution  iKginniiig  immediately  at  the  base, 
and  the  straight  line  not  lK*ing,  as  in  other  orders,  softened  by  the  in¬ 
terposition  of  the  swelling,  gives  a  severity  of  character  to  the  orih*r. 
With  this  rajiid  diminution  is  also  connected  the  hold  iirojeclioii  of  the 
i*cliiiius  (or  (juartcr-roinid )  of  the  cajiital  ;  w'hich  likew  ise*  creates  a 
striking  imjiression,  ]Kirticularly  if  its  outline  is  lurarly  rectilineal.  'I'he 
alternation  of  long  nnoriiaineiited  surfaces,  w'itli  smaller  row's  of  deco- 
rateil  work,  awaken  a  feeling  of  simple  grandeur,  witlioiit  appearing 
eilioT  monotonous  or  iatigning.  ^I’he  harmony  spread  over  the  whole 
hecoiiie.x  more  con.'Npicuons  when  conlra:'ted  with  the  dark  shadows  <*c- 
cosiuncil  by  the  pr«*ji.cting  drip  of  the  cornice* ;  aUwe*,  the  magniticent 
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pediment  cnm’ns  tlic  ^vholc.  Thus,  in  this  croiitiiui  of  art,  wo  fiml  rx- 
prosMil  the  jH‘culiur  bias  of  the  Doric  race  to  strict  rule,  siinjde  pro. 
portion,  ami  pure  harmony.’ 

’I’liis  is  soiiiul  and  discriininatinu  criticism  ;  but  the  Author 
is  in  error,  (at  least  if  we  understand  him  aright,)  when  he  alUrms 
that  the  outline  of  the  Doric  column  is  *  straight.’  liy  the 
‘swelling’,  he  must,  of  course,  intend  the  entasis;  a  feature 
which  is  so  far  from  heing  absent,  tliat,  if  our  memory  serves  us 
rightly,  the  nu>st  striking  instance  of  it  is  to  he  found  at  Ihrstum, 
t)ne  of  the  localities  to  which  he  refers  for  a  still  existing  ‘  model.’ 
—  riie  malti’r  attached  to  the  second  volume,  in  the  form  of  Aj>- 
pendix,  chiclly  relates  to  geography  and  chronology. 

Such  arc  the  general  contents  of  a  work  which  ]>laces  the 
history  of  Circece  on  a  new  basis,  and  of  which  the  study  is  in¬ 
dispensable  to  a  correct  understanding  of  a  diflicult  hut  highly 
interesting  subject.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  calculated  for 
light  and  cursory  perusal ;  nor  will  any  such  process  carry  any 
one  fairly  through  its  contents.  It  must  he  examined  closely 
and  consecutively :  no  clVort,  short  of  close  and  continued  at- 
Imition,  will  fix  its  leading  argument  upon  the  mind.  It  is  given 
to  the  iMiglisii  reader  under  many  advantages.  ’I’lic  translation 
is  exccuteil  with  distinguished  ability,  under  the  revision  of  the 
Author  himself,  who  has  made  extensive  corrections  and  addi¬ 
tions:  and  the ’Translators  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix,  va¬ 
luable  selections  from  other  of  Muller’s  v'orks.  'The  maps, 
without  being  very  highly  finished  as  engravings,  arc  admirable 
specimens  of  geograpliical  detail. 

'To  Professor  l*»occkh,  the  students  of  Grecian  anti(juity  arc 
under  the  ilccpcst  obligations,  llis  ‘  Corpus  Inscriptiomnn! 
which  now  lies  before  us,  is  a  work  of  immense  and  skilful  la¬ 
bour.  'The  first  volume  (all  that  is  at  present  published)  coin- 
])rises  six  parts: — 1.  Inscriptions  of  the  highest  antitjuity.  '2, 
Attic  Inscriptions.  J.  Megaric.  4.  Pelopoimesiac.  o,  Ihro- 
tic.  0.  Phocian,  Locrian,  and  I'hcssalian.  Into  an  inquiry 
such  as  these  materials  would  demand,  we  liave  not,  as  wc  have 
already  intimated,  the  slightest  intention  of  even  entering.  It  is 
in  fact  a  science  apart,  and  wc  claim  no  further  acquaintance 
with  it,  than  such  as  is  necessarily  obtained  by  occasional  and 
subsidiary  reference  in  the  course  of  classical  and  historical 
reading.  Without  such  reference,  however,  no  such  course  of 
study  can  he  complete ;  and  wc  feel  persuaded  that  the  illustra¬ 
tion  to  be  derived  from  this  source  of  instruction  is,  even  yet, 
inade(juatcly  estimated.  The  ancients,  with  imperfect  means  of 
giving  permanency  to  important  documents  in  any  other  way 
than  by  inscribing  them  on  stone  or  metal,  pursued  that  system 
of  inscription  to  an  extent  of  which  wc  are,  perhaps,  not  yet  suf- 
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ficiontly  aware.  Tciulcrs  of  lease,  with  covenants  ami  stipula¬ 
tions,  were  engravcil  on  stone ;  as  in  the  very  curious  instance, 
of  which  a  copy  and  explanation  occur  in  the  Corpus,  but  a 
more  correct  transcript,  from  the  original  in  the  British  ^riiseum, 
is  •riven  by  the  Translator  of  the  ‘  Public  Economy  of  Athens.* 
It  may  interest  our  readers,  if  we  insert  a  portion  of  this  docu¬ 
ment,  as  a  sample  of  the  way  in  which  Attic  aldermen  managed 
(•orj)oration  property.  The  Borough  Pirmeus  had  lands  to  let, 
and  they  are  advertised  as  follows, 

‘  In  the  archonship  of  Archippus,  Phrynion  being  Bcmarch. 

‘  'flic  Piravans  let  Paralia,  and  llahnyris,  and  the  Theseuni,  and  all 
tlie  other  sacred  lands,  upon  llie  following  conditions.  That  the  te¬ 
nants  for  more  than  ten  drachmas  arc  to  give  sutheient  security  for  the 
pavinent  of  the  rent,  and  those  for  less  than  ten  drachmas  are  to  pn»- 
viile  a  surety,  whose  property  shall  he  liable  for  the  same.  Upon  tnesi* 
coiulitions  they  let  the  land  tax  and  duty  free.  And  if  any  property- 
tax  he  imposetl  upon  the  farms  according  to  their  valuation,  the  burgli- 
ers  w  ill  pay  it.  The  tenants  shall  not  be  allowed  to  remove  wimhI  or 
earth  from  the  Thescum  and  the  other  sacred  lands,  nor  (damage) 
whalt'ver  wimuI  there  is  in  the  farm.  The  tenants  of  the  Thesmopho- 
riinn  and  the  Sclurnus  and  tlie  other  pasture  lands,  shall  pay  half  the 
rent  in  llecatomba'on  (the  first  montli,)  and  the  other  half  in  PosidtHui 
(tlu‘  sixth  nunith.)  TJie  tenants  occuj)ying  Paralia  and  Ilalmyris  and 
the  'I’heseum,  and  any  other  grounds  that  there  may  be,  shall  cultivate 
them  for  the  first  nine  years  in  whatever  manner  they  please,  and  i.s 
according  to  custom  ;  but  in  the  tenth  year  they  shall  juough  the  half 
of  the  land,  and  no  more,  so  that  tlie  succeeding  tenant  will  be  able  to 
begin  ])rcparing  the  soil  from  the  sixteenth  of  Anthesterion.  And  if 
he  sliall  plough  more  than  half,  the  excess  of  the  produce  shall  be  the 
pn>j)erty  of  the  burghers.' 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  name  of  the  exccdlent  convey¬ 
ancer  in  whose  oflice  this  meritorious  deed  was  engrossed,  has 
not  been  handed  down  in  the  way  of  s])ecial  indorsement:  Mr. 
Iheston  himself  could  not  have  done  the  thing  better.  The 
business  of  law-stationer  must,  we  imagine,  have  l)een  u  somc- 
wbat  heavy  concern  ;  nor  can  we  devise  a  better  method  of  ab¬ 
breviating  legal  processes  in  our  own  day,  than  by  ordaining 
tliat  all  forensic  proceedings,  and  all  matters  connected  willi 
law  or  statute,  shall  be  set  down  and  recorded  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner.  Just  think  of  a  lawyer’s  clerk  wheeling  up  a  summons  to 
your  door ;  a  dray  and  six  horses  depositing  a  chancery-bill  in 
your  fore-court ;  a  latvycr  studying  pleadings  in  a  stone-cjuarry  ; 
or  a  bailiirwith  a  mile-stone  upon  his  shoulder,  giving  cliace  to 
a  debtor.  Let  no  one,  henceforw'ard,  call  lithography  a  modern 
discovery. 

Not  less  curious  is  the  extensive  inscription  (also  deposited 
in  the  British  Museum)  cuntuining  the  rej)ort  of  a  cummissiou, 
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ronsislin;;  of  two  ins|U'ctors.  nn  Mroliitort,  an<l  a  srnvlary,  ap- 
|»ointr(l  hy  tlio  Atli(»nian  ( toverninont,  to  siirvov  tin*  then  uii- 
tinishcal  I'aTchtiHMim,  tor  (ho  ^^iirposo  ot  ascortaiiiin^  llu*  state 
oftlu*  workv,  and  tlicir  atlvanoonu'nt  towards  ooinplotion.  'Miis 
(locnnuMit  was  first  illiist rated  hy  Hr.  ('haiuller,  \nIio  hrou^flit  it 
to  haiLfland  ;  Init  he  ap|»(‘ars  to  have  react  it  <‘rron«'oiis|y,  ami  to 
have  hc*en  defieic'iit  in  arehitt’etural  science.  'The  most  succe>N. 
fid  attempt  at  explanation  has  h<*en  ntade  hy  Mr.  W  ilkins,  first 
in  his  ‘  Athrnicusio,'  and  afterwards,  more  minntely,  in  iln* 
first  vcilnme  of  the’  l\ev.  K.  W  alpole’s  *  Memoirs  on  ’I'lirkcN.’ 
Much,  however,  remains  to  he  done  in  the  way  of  elucidation; 
and  we  yet  hope  to  see  it  made  tin'  text  of  a  more  successful 
essay  oti  (irecian  Arehit(*cture  titan  has  yc't  heen  ^iven  to  the 
world.  W  e  shall  avail  oursc'lvc's  of  this  opportunity,  to  expn'ss 
('ur  slroni»  comna'udaiion  of  the  notes  to  the'  last  edition  of 
Stu.irt’s  Athens,  written  chieflN  h\  the  very  ahU'  etlitor,  Mr. 
W’.  Kiunard.  'I'hey  c'ontaiu  muclt  ahle  discpiisition,  and,  in 
jjfeneral,  their  criticism  is  soiiUil  and  acute.  NN  e  ma\,  too.  nton- 
tion,  as  connected  uilhlhe  iihistration  of  (In*ek  Inscriptions, 
the  \ery  interest luLt  >olunu*  of  Mr.  Kose.  puhlishetl  in 
It  is  inferi»»r,  hoth  in  extent  and  pri>fou!td  learniiii;,  to  the  work 
of  Proft'ssor  Uoeckli  ;  hut  when  the  latter  is  inaccessihle,  Nlr. 
K.’s  will  In'  found  a  valuable  s\iccedaneum. 

•  'I'hc  Public  l',conomy  of  Athens’  lias,  avowedly,  been  writ¬ 
ten  under  tin'  impression,  *  that  the  kmnvledoe  of  the  ancient 
‘  histor\  i»f  (ireecc  is  still  in  its  infancy,’  and  that,  before  it  can 
1h'  fairly  rescued  from  the  ‘  hands  of  mere  compilers  or  \erlxd 
‘  urammarians,’  its  subordinate  ]>arls  must  he  i!nesli:L^.itcd, 
largely  and  discriminatin^l\ .  such  an  investigation,  the  vo¬ 
lumes  before  us  are  intended  as  a  sample.  They  are  descrihetl, 
in  the  preface,  as  a  *  contribution  of  this  nature  upon  a  suhiert 

•  of  ancient  history  little  understood.’  C  onsidered  as  a  trea>un 
of  facts,  collectcil  ^^itll  the  utmost  learnint;  and  industn.  lVi»- 
fessor  Hoeckh's  work  is  invaluable;  hut,  as  a  scientific  arrari^*- 
menl  i»f  tletails  and  illustrative  reasonings,  it  is  exceedinuK  *ii- 
fecti\e.  'I’he  translator  has  exposed,  briefly,  hut  ahi\.  Hit 
Author's  strange  ignorance  of  the  *  improvements  in  pohtiCA 
‘  philosiiphy  whicli  later  ages  have  }iroduced ;’  and  has  cv* 
pressed  a  strong  opinion,  that,  in  all  cases  connected  \uih  di- 
eussions  on  ]U'ices.  rates  of  profit,  interest,  and  such  nv.ilters 
the  diligence  of  the  i>eriin  Professor  has  ‘  scarcely  com|xns4*U4! 

•  for  the  want  of  tlieoreiical  kuo\%  ledge.’ 

*  With  the  cxct'jition  imlt'etl  of  sonic  unim]x>rtant  ohst'rvatHtff^  oi  j 
funciftd  tluHiry  of  Kousstmu.  and  a  few  remarks  sugirt'sltni  h\  stnkim. 
jH'Cuiiaritics  in  tin  .lucivnt  institulimis.  th- re  i'^  sranvlx  an;  Haiu 
ohich  a  u  1 11-eiluraleii  l»n‘Ciau  «*f  lio  lime  oi  .\ri>lolK  inici*t  n»*.  Iw' 
written,  li  ui  cxciiaU  Uiost  siujula!  duet rua-s  lor  lla 
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Ilf  \vliir)i  tbo  worlil  lias  sincr  Ijotti  cliioHv  iiulj'htnl  to  tin*  iiu'ivuiitilo 
svstrin  of  roninirrci*.  From  tlu*  title  of  oiir  Author'^  work,  it  would 
In'  natural  to  infer  that  he  was  well  verM'd  in  that  seieiiee  of  whieh  his 
Mihjeet  forms  a  s\dM»rdinate  de])artment.  A  very  few  are,  how  - 

fwr.  sntheient  to  convince  the  reader  that  such  is  not  the  cum*.  'I'hus, 
rtliiioNt  at  the  very  outset  of  his  work,  we  tind  him  ein|doyiu^,  us  coii- 
vrrtihle  terms,  frcnlth^  vionet/y  and  the  prtcionx  nivtulx,  havin)^  |»rt*- 
vion>lv  mistaken  the  ethcacy  of  money  for  that  of  which  it  is  the  me- 
tliuin.  Occasionally,  also,  he  app«*ars  t<>  Ik*  h*d  to  fal.M*  conclusions  hy 
ndiii:  the  worils  profit  and  iutcrcst  jus  synonymous  ;  and  in  um*  place, 
then*  i'^  a  M'rimis  .argument  to  prove  that  the  rent  of  land  is  regulaltsl 
|»v  the  rate  of  intcr<‘>t.' 

'The  whole  work  is  divided  into  four  hooks:  1.  -Of  price.s, 
uajxes,  and  interest  of  money  in  Attica.  J?. — On  the  udinlnis- 
tration  of  finance,  and  the  public  expeiulitiire.  .‘k— On  the 
rc'jnlar  revenues  of  the  Athenian  state,  d  —On  the  extrji- 
ofilinarv  revenu(*s  of  the  Athenians,  and  on  tlie  peculiar  financial 
nu'.jsnres  of  the  (ilreeks.  A  dissertation  on  the  silver  mines  of 
Lanrion,  in  Attica,  closes  the  work.  'J  liesc  contents  w'ill  suf- 
flcit  nily  exhibit  the  character  of  the  work,  and  they  may  aist» 
serve  Jis  intimations  of  its  value.  Keaders  in  (paest  i>f  amusement 
will  do  wt*ll  to  abstain  from  handlin;^  the.se  volumes;  but,  to 
those  who  are  in  search  of  information,  their  contents  are  of'  the 
Inchest  value. 

Frofessor  Heeren's  “Sketch  of  the  political  History  <d' 
Ancient  (Tieece,”  is  a  single  section  of  a  larger  work  on  the 
politics,  history,  and  commerce  of  the  great  nations  of  aiitu|uity. 
TIjis,  we  have  not  seen;  but  it  is  highly  lauded  by  competent 
authorities,  and  justly,  if  we  may  form  a  judgement  from  tin? 
portion  in  our  iiaiids.  It  is  not  uidy  an  able  and  b()iiIU'd  sketclr, 
hut  it  is  written  in  a  right  feeling,  and  with  sou»ething  of  that 
(*ret  k  cntiiusiasm,  the  absence,  or  the  ill  judged  modiilcatloii 
of  whieli  is  so  injurious  to  the  interest  of  Mitford's  otlicrwise 
valuable  history.  Compression  is  not  Heeren’s  forte,  but  he  i> 
an  eio(|uent  writer;  and  we  have  no  objection  to  a  little  ex¬ 
pansion  on  a  spirit-stirring  theme.  He  thinks  fur  himself,  and, 
oven  w  iien  traxeliing  over  beaten  ground,  keejis  the  reader  on 
the  jilcrt  by  the  ilistiiictness  and  originality  ol  his  view*-.  He 
has  hecii,  indeed,  charged  with  torturing  evidence, — a  fault 
cnininun  to  Clerman  writers;  but  we  caiinut  say  that  we  ba\t* 
observed  any  marked  instance  of  it  in  the  present  work.  As  a 
specimen  of  his  iliscriminatlun,  we  may  cite  his  .section  on  the 
niiiit.srx  character  of  tlie  Greeks,  where  he  .sliexv.^  that,  amid  tin* 
liost  oi  gallant  and  skilful  ollicers  who  commanded,  at  different 
tiniCr,  liieir  aimles,  there  occurs  but  one  name  worthy  to  b<* 
ranked  widi  sucii  men  as  GusUivus  Adolphus  and  Napoleon. 
1  iiai  ill, ill  \\a-«  l.pammoiida>.  H.ixiiig,  with  troops  inferior  hotii 
io  nunioei  ami  (jualitv,  to  oppo.NC  in  the  field  the  armies  of 
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Sp«rla,  Ijc  felt  lliat  dofor^t,  on  common  principle*?,  irns  incvi(Hl>)e| 
and  lie  recast  tlie  art  of  war.  At  Ticuctra,  he  owed  the  victory 
to  the  splenilid  cavalry  of  IVIopitlas ;  htil  at  Mantimea,  Ih) 
gained  the  day  hy  Ids  own  manoeuvre,  the  concentrated  attack. 

lleeren  attrihutes  the  fall  of  Greece  to  various  causes,  and 
among  them,  chiefly  to  the  demoralization  of  the  Greek  cha¬ 
racter,  the  same  disastrous  influence  that,  in  our  own  dav, 
prevents  its  rise.  But  the  constitutional  weakness,  the  original 
element  of  disunion,  he  finds  in  the  essential  distinction  l>etween 
the  Doric  and  Ionian  races;  never  cordially  hlending,  and  ever 
prompt  to  quarrel  for  the  supremacy.  Before  we  give  a  speci¬ 
men  of  his  manner,  wc  must  prepare  the  way  for  it  hy  advening 
for  a  moment  to  the  new  edition  of  Mitford’s  Greece,  of  which 
we  have  copied  the  title,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  stating  whr.t 
has  heen  done  to  improve  the  work,  and  of  briefly  noticing  the 
])lea  which  is  set  up  in  defence  of  the  glaring  partialities  that 
disfigure  an  otherwise  valuable  hook.  Lord  Redesdale,  the 
surviving  brother  of  Mr.  Mitford,  has  prefixed  to  the  ‘  History,* 
what  lie  is  pleased  to  entitle,  a  ‘  Short  Account  of  the 
Author,’  hut  w  hich  saiil  short  account  consists  rather  of  a  some¬ 
what  prosy  eulogy  of  the  I'aiglish  Constitution.  So  far  as  uc 
comprehend  his  Lordship’s  object,  he  wishes  to  have  it  under¬ 
stood,  that  his  brother,  while  writing  the  History  of  Greece, 
kept  constantly  in  view,  as  a  sort  of  test,  the  political  system  of 
Knglnnd,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  excellence  of  the 
latter,  and  the  inferiority  of  the  former.  Lord  Redesdale  is,  we 
have  no  doubt,  quite  right  in  this  suggestion;  hut  he  has  utterly 
failed  of  establishing  the  rectitude,  or  even  the  expediency  of 
such  a  course.  A  more  cflcctual  security  for  misrepresentation 
could  hardly  have  been  devised ;  nor  can  we  conceive  of  a 
method  more  unphilosophical,  or  less  likely  to  assist  in  giving 
clear  and  correct  views  of  either  side  of  the  subject.  But, 
leaving  apart  the  pompous  common-place  of  Lord  Redesdale s 
prefatory  dissertation,  and  the  attempts  of  cleverer  men  than  his 
Lordship  to  enforce  the  same  law’s  of  historical  composition, 
notliing  can,  we  apprciiend,  bo  alleged  in  defence  of  the  gross 
and  unfair  prejudices  which  disfigure  the  history  before  ns. 
Mitford,  though  a  shrewd  and  laborious  investigator,  was  by  no 
moans  a  man  of  large  and  catholic  mind :  where  his  facts  lay 
before  him,  lie  uscil  them,  if  not  fairly,  at  least  skilfully;  hut, 
w  hero  the  series  and  consecution  deserted  him,  he  was  altogether 
at  a  loss.  His  attempts  to  extract  history  from  mythology,  arc 
alM)ut  as  successful  as  those  of  the  projector  who  tried  to  draw 
sunbeams  from  cucumbers.  His  deference  to  despotism,  and  his 
detestation  of  popular  government,  lead  him  into  perversions 
which  injure  his  trustworthiness.  Every  authority  is  good, 
which  may  aid  him  in  establishing  his  point ;  and  every  state- 
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nx*nt  which  lelLs  against  him,  is  explained  away  or  set  aside. 
The  brightest  characters  of  antiquity,  if  they  stand  in  the  way 
of  his  political  hypotheses,  are  darkened  without  mitigation; 
ami  Demosthenes,  in  particular,  as  the  popular  cimmpion, 
iR'comcs  the  very  butt  of  reproach.  We  have  reserved  for  this 
place,  the  eloquent  passage  in  which  ileeren  holds  up  the  great 
Athenian  orator  to  merited  admiration.  Since  Mitford  emum- 
iiiated  this  distinguished  patriot,  it  has  liecome  a  sort  of  fashion 
with  some  people  to  s|>eak  of  him  as  a  man  of  heartless  and 
seltish  ambition :  the  following  paragraphs  speak  a  truer  Ian- 
guage. 

*  His  tmliticul  nrinclples  emanated  from  the  depth  of  his  luml  ;  he 
remained  true  to  his  feelings  and  his  convictions,  amidst  all  changt*s 
of  circumstances  and  all  threatening  dangers.  Hence  he  was  the 
most  powerful  t>f  orators,  because  w'ith  him  there  was  no  surrender 
of  his  conviction,  no  partial  compromise;  in  a  word,  no  trace  of  weak¬ 
ness.  This  is  the  real  essence  of  his  art;  every  thing  else  was  hut 
Ki'coiulary*  And  in  this,  how  far  does  he  rise  above  CictTo !  And 
yet,  who  ever  suffered  more  severely  than  he  for  his  greatness  ?  Of 
all  ^M»litiod  characters,  Demosthenes  is  the  most  sublime  and  pundy 
tragic  character  with  w'hich  history  is  acquainted.  When,  still 
trembling  with  the  vehement  force  of  his  langungi%  we  read  his  life  in 
Plutarch, — when  w'e  transfer  ourselves  into  his  times  and  his  situation, 
we  are  carried  away  by  a  deejwr  interest  than  cun  be  excited  by  any 
hero  of  the  epic  muse  or  of  tragedy.  From  his  first  ap|Knirance  till 
the  moment  when  he  swallowed  |)oison  in  the  temple,  we  see  him 
1‘ontending  against  destiny,  which  sc'ems  to  mock  him  with  malignant 
cruelty.  It  throws  him  to  the  ground,  but  never  subdues  him.  What 
a  crowd  of  emotions  must  have  struggled  through  his  manly  breast, 
amidst  this  interchange  of  reviving  and  expiring  ho|)es  !  How  natural 
was  it,  that  the  linim  of  melancholy  and  of  indignation,  such  aa  we  yet 
U'hold  in  his  bust,  should  have  b^n  imprinted  on  his  severe  coun¬ 
tenance .  When  Philip  displayed  his  designs  against  Greece,  by 

his  interference  in  the  Phocian  war,  he  for  the  first  time  came  forwanl 
against  that  prince  in  his  first  Philippic  oration.  From  this  period, 
he  w’as  engaged  in  the  great  business  of  his  life.  Sometimes  as  coun¬ 
sellor,  sometimes  as  accuser,  sometimes  as  ambassador,  he  protected 
the  independence  of  his  country  against  the  Macedonian  policy.  Splen¬ 
did  success  seemed  at  first  to  reward  his  exertions.  He  had  won  a 
number  of  states  for  Athens,  when  Philip  invaded  Greece  ;  he  had 
succeeded  not  only  in  gaining  over  the  Thebans,  but  in  kindling  their 
enthusiasm,  when  the  day  of  Ch»ronea  overthrew  all  his  hopes.  But 
he  courageously  declares  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  that  he  still 
does  not  repent  of  the  counsels  w'hich  he  had  given. 

•  ••••• 

*  To  the  man  who  lived  only  for  his  country,  exile  wras  uo  less  an 
evil  than  imprisonment.  He  resided  for  the  most  part  in  i^gina  and 
at  Trrezen,  from  whence  he  looked  writh  sad  eyes  towrards  the  oppemte 
shores  «»f  Attica.  Suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  a  new  ray  of  light 
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flawnotl  \i\Mm  him.  Ti<)inp»  wore  )»rtm|»ht  that  Alrxandrr  UDt 
The  nioniciit  of  (l<*livenincr  M*cnuHl  at  hand  ;  anxiety  pcnuded  every 
(trecian  ntutc ;  the  amliaasadors  of  the  Athenians  paaaetl  through  the 
eilies  ;  Denio«itheiu*s  joined  himself  to  the  number,  and  exerted  all  his 
eloquence  and  miwer  to  unite  them  Hpiinst  Maci^don.  In  rt*quital  for 
such  »er\'ices,  the  peonle  decrcM^l  his  return  ;  and  years  of  sufferings 
wen*  at  last  folloa*e<l  ny  a  day  of  exalte<l  compensation.  A  pillev  was 
sent  to  .4^iua,  to  bring  Iwck  the  advocate  of  liWrty.  All  Athens  was 
in  motion  ;  no  magistrate,  no  priest,  miiained  in  the  city,  w*hen  it  was 
re|><»rte«l  that  IVmosthenes  nws  advancing  from  the  l^ineeus.  Om- 
powereil  by  his  ftx*liugs.  he  extendiHl  his  arms,  and  declared  himarlf 
happier  than  Alcibiad4*s ;  for  his  emiuti^  men  had  recalled  him.  mvt  hr 

compulsimi.  but  fnau  choice .  A  sudden  death  se|mrated  him 

fn»m  a  world,  which,  after  the  fall  of  his  ctnintn*,  contained  mi  hap¬ 
piness  for  him.  Where  shall  V’e  find  a  character  of  more  grandeur 
and  purity  than  that  of  Demosthenes  ? 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

‘  He  had  no  pn'sents  to  offer,  no  places  to  give  aoav,  no  nbhons 
and  title*  to  promise.  On  the  rtintrarv,  hi*  w'as  op|K)se<)  by  men  who 
CiHild  command  every  thing  by  whic*!!  avarice  or  ambithin  can  bt 
tempti'il.  What  could  he  oppiiae  to  them,  but  his  talents,  his  activity, 
and  his  ctiurage  }  Provide<l  with  no  other  arms,  he  supported  the 
contest  again.st  the  superiority  of  foreign  powers,  and  the  atill  more 
dangerous  stnigglo  with  the  etirruptioiis  of  his  own  nation.  It  was 
his  high  calling,  to  be  the  pillar  of  a  sinking  state.  Thirty  years  he 
remained  true  to  this  cause,  nor  did  he  yiela  till  he  was  buried  be¬ 
neath  the  ruins  of  his  country/ 

We  hope  that  the  entire  work  of  Heeren  may  be  made  ae- 
cessible  to  the  English  reader.  There  seems  an  increasing 
disposition  among  us,  to  do  justice  to  German  literature ;  and 
we  are  glad  to  obsert’e  the  feeling,  for  there  is  much  of  tlw 
highest  worth,  as  yet  imperfectly  known  even  to  scholars,  lying 
hidden  in  the  stores  of  that  rich  language ;  and  sufficient  en- 
conraxrement  is  alone  wanting,  to  effect  its  transference  into  our 
own  familiar  dialect. 


Art.  VI.  Tkf  licMimies  ike  BritUk  Efmpire,  and  the  Duties  of 
British  C'hriaUan*  at  the  Preoent  Criaio.  By  William  Thorp 
fb’o.  pp.  224.  Price  be.  Londoti.  1831. 

^VE  thank  Mr.  Thorn  for  his  title :  it  will  give  as  a  fitting 
text  to  a  few  remarks,  little  in  unison,  wc  roust  confc«. 
with  his  lugubrious  vaticiiiationH. 

Tkr  Kin{^  kas  jmt  on  kis  rratm^ — and  never  had  monarch  a 
nobler  coronation  •.  Tlie  prayers  and  blessings  of  a  grateful 

•  We  have  high  authority  iiiir  the  fnilirn’ine  stateiiient.  When  thr 
King  t«*»ik  tlte  crow  n,  liefon*  lie  entered  the  Hiiuse  of  Lords,  be  wouki 
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people  shall  Ik*  I  he  chrism,  ami  the  spontaneous  homage  of 
ibw*  kin^rtloms  shall  ratify  the  vows  which  insure  the  stability 
of  the  throne.  There  are  men, — traitors  alike  to  their  king 
ami  country, — who  have  dared  to  say,  that  the  ‘  power  of  the 
•crown  has  ceased,* — that  to  dissolve  a  factious  and  corrupt 
parliament  was  tantamount  to  an  abdication, — that  to  appeal  to 
the  i^ople  was  to  overthrow  the  monarchy, — tlmt  the  union  of 
the  King,  his  ministers,  and  the  nation,  is  a  portentous  and 
aUnning  circumstance,  which  cannot  fail  to  indicate  the  ap¬ 
proaching  destruction  of  church  and  stale.  And  who  are  the 
men  who  say  such  things  ?  Are  they  statesmen  ?  O  yes,  pro- 
toiind  statesmen,  men  of  gigantic  intellect  and  inspired  fore¬ 
sight, — the  Newcastles,  and  Exeters,  and  Holies,  the  Bankeses, 
and  Hrogdens,  and  Heresfords  of  either  house.  Are  they 
philanthropists  ?  Assuredly ; — witness  Lord  Cliandos,  the 
chairman  of  the  W  est  India  Committee  ; — Cieiieral  Gascoyne, 
the  hoary  advocate  of  Slavery,  as  he  was,  in  1805,  of  tlie  Slave 
Trade  itself,  asserting  that  that  atrocious  traffic  was  defensible 
on  Scriptural  grounds  ! — and  Sir  Robert  Peel — Uie  Lord  de¬ 
liver  us  from  Sir  Robert  Peel ! — who  dares  to  talk  of  revolt  in 
tile  West  Indies,  and  asks  one  hundred  and  forty  millions  of 
compensation  for  the  insurgent  planters  !  Are  they  loyalists  t 
Who  can  doubt  it,  who  reads  in  tlie  public  journals  the  re¬ 
ception  tiiey  gave  to  their  Sovereign,  in  a  house  which,  they 
seem  to  have  forgotten,  has  not  only  a  bar,  hut  a  throne.  Are 
they  true  representatives  of  either  the  British  aristocracy  or  the 
commons  of  England  ?  Assuredly* — V  ienna  diplouiatists,  En¬ 
glish  Mettemichs  and  Polignacs,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  no¬ 
minees,  and  the  members  fur  Gallon  and  Old  S;iruin,  tiiose 
bulwarks  of  the  constitution !  Are  they  men  of  high  principle  ? 
A  delicate  question ;  but  are  they  not  all  disinterested  men, 
willing  to  sacrilice  their  own  petty  privileges,  or  more  sub¬ 
stantial  peculation,  to  tlie  public  good  ?  \^*ould  tiiey  not  give 
up  Evesham,  and  enfranchise  Leeds,  and  do  any  thing  in  mo- 
dtraiiofif  in  order  to  save  the  *  vested  interests*  of  the  country  ? 
^  et,  are  these  the  men  to  represent  or  to  rule  the  British 
(leuple  !  Shall  their  tainted  hands  uphold  the  ark  of  religion, 
or  lie  trusted  with  the  defence  of  the  State?  TIas  King  of  Great 
Brilain  asks  this  question  of  his  suLijects,  God  grant  that  the 


not  suffer  it  to  be  placed  on  his  head.  He  said,  “No,  I  will  put  it  on 
myself’*;  which  he  did,  and  then  turning  instantly  to  Lord  Orey, 
added  :  “  Sow^  my  Lord,  Ike  coronation  is  over,**  A  speech  wrortliy  of 
hping  transmitted  to  history,  and  an  act  of  good  taste,  fiminesa,  snd 
oontiideration  for  his  people,  which  will  save  the  country  at  least  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds. 
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answer  may  be  unnmhiguoiis,  uiianiinoits,  and  decisive :  *  They 
*  are  no/.* 


i  W  e  profess  not  to  be  |>olitician8  ;  but  at  such  a  crisis,  every 
Uionest  man  is  bound  to  make  liis  voice  heard,  or  his  influence 
felt.  British  Christians  Arire,  at  the  present  moment,  an  im- 
|M>rtant  duty  to  discharge.  It  is  not  a  struggle  of  political 
parties,  Whig  against  lory; — it  is  a  contest  of  principles,  in 
the  issue  of  which  the  destinies  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  the 
world,  are  greatly  involved.  On  the  one  side  are  ranged  in 
dark  conspiracy,  the  corruptionists,  the  freculators,  the  al^ttors 
of  slavery,  the  enemies  of  civil  liberty,  those  who  think  they 
have  a  right  to  do  what  they  will  with  their  own,  those  who 
would  gladly  reduce  the  people  of  this  country  to  the  condition 
(d*  serfs,  and  tl raw*  the  sword  in  another  crusade*  of  des|>ots. 
On  the  other  side,  we  have,  beyond  all  question,  the  pre|K)n- 
deraiice  of  talent,  of  property,  and  of  public  worth, — of  every 
thing  that  can  dignify  rank  or  lx?nefit  society, —  every  name 
that  is  known  to  philanthropy, — the  friends  of  peace, — the 
friends  of  education, — the  friends  of  truth, — the  Cabinet,  and 
the  I'hronc.  But,  more  than  this,  we  feel  a  cheerful  confidence 
that  there  is  ONt:  for  us,  greater  than  all,  who  *  means  mercy  to' 
our  *  land'; — that  this  April  cloud  is 


- *  hig  with  mercy,  and  shall  break 

In  blessings  on  our  head  ;  * 


that  *  the  Sun  of  Knglund  '  is  in  no  danger  from  the  vapours 
w  hich  it  is  already  painting  with  tho  colours  of  hope. 

Mr.  Fox  asked,  upon  one  occasion,  in  his  emphatic  manner, 

‘  Is  it  of  conserjuence  for  a  nation  to  be  moral  ?  '  W'e  would 
put  this  question  to  every  honest  man  now.  Setting  aside,  for 
a  moment,  (he  political  evils  arising  from  the  present  vicious 
and  corrupt  system  of  representation,  what  is  its  moral  character, 
but  that  of  a  fraud,  an  injury,  and  a  crime?  That  seats  are 
Imught  and  sold,  is  notorious ;  and  yet,  while  the  practice  is 
sanctioned,  the  confession  of  the  act  is  held  infamous :  and  the 
buyer  is  bound  to  hypocrisy  as  a  legislative  virtue.  Tiiat 
electors  are  bribed  by  wholesale,  is  known  every  where  out  of 
the  House;  but  there ^  Liverpool  itself  is  pure, — one  of  the  purest 
of  boroughs:  nor  does  it  cost  the  honourable  member  ap|>areiitly 
the  slightest  twinge  to  affirm  the  useless  fal&ehooil.  But  we 
will  not  trust  ourselves  to  characterize  the  nefarious  system. 
Hear  how  Mr.  Fox  spoke  of  it,  when,  in  171)7,  the  present 
premier  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  a  reform  of  the 
Commons'  House.  ‘The  whole  of  this  system,  as  it  is  now 
*  carried  on,  is  as  outrageous  to  morality,  as  it  is  pernicious  to 
•just  government.  It  gives  a  scandal  to  our  character,  which 
‘  not  merely  degrades  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  eyes  of 
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*  ihe  people :  it  does  more ;  it  undermines  the  very  principles  of 

*  integrity  in  their  hearts,  and  gives  a  fashion  to  disnonesty  and 
‘imposture.  They  hear  of  a  person  giving  or  receiving  four 
‘  or  five  thousand  pounds  as  the  purchase  money  of  a  seat  for  a 

*  close  l>orough  ;  and  they  hear  the  very  man  who  received  and 
‘  put  into  his  pocket  the  money,  make  a  vehement  speech  in 
‘this  House  against  bribery;  and  they  see  him  move  for  the 
‘commitment  to  prison  of  a  poor  unfortunate  wretch  at  your 
‘  bar,  who  has  been  convicted  in  taking  a  single  guinea  for  his 
‘  rote  in  the  very  borough,  perhaps,  where  he  had  publicly  and 
‘ unhiushingly  sold  his  influence;  though  that  miserable  guinea 
‘  was  to  save  a  family  from  starving.  Sir,  these  are  the  things 
‘that  paralyse  you  to  the  heart;  these  are  the  things  that  vitiate 
‘the  whole  system;  that  spread  degeneracy,  hypocrisy,  and 
‘  sordid  fraud  over  the  country,  and  take  from  us  the  energies 
‘of  virtue,  and  sap  the  foundations  of  patriotism  and  spirit. 
‘  The  system  that  encourages  so  much  vice,  ought  to  be  put  an 
‘  end  to.*  ♦ 

But  this  system,  say  the  anti-reformers,  is  the  very  essence 
of  the  British  Constitution.  They  are  liars, — with  all  possible 
emphasis  on  the  w  ord.  It  is  the  disease,  the  iabca  dorsalh  of 
the  Constitution,  under  which  it  has  had  to  struggle  for  exist¬ 
ence,  while  every  species  of  corruption  has  been  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  its  weakness  and  decay.  It  is  a  system  which  has 
entailed  upon  this  country  incalculable  evils.  It  has  well  nigh 
divested  the  House  of  Commons  of  its  constitutional  efficiency, 
as  the  guardian  of  the  public  purse.  It  has  favoured  the  ag¬ 
grandisement  of  a  selfish  oligarchy,  who,  in  alliance  with  what 
are  called  the  Colonial  Interests,  would  enslave  the  country, 
and  overawe  the  throne.  It  has  rendered  it  impossible  for  any 
minister  to  be  honest.  It  has  perpetuated  slavery  in  the  colonies, 
— introiluced  malversation  in  every  branch  of  expenditure,— 
encouraged  jobbing  and  corruption  among  all  classes.  And  it 
has  now  reached  a  crisis,  which  leaves  no  alternative  but  reform, 
or  a  fearful  struggle  between  a  desperate  faction  and  an  insulted 
peonle.  At  this  crisis,  it  has  pleased  Him  by  whom  kings  rule, 
to  place  at  the  head  of  the  British  nation,  a  patriotic  monarch, 
who  has  had  the  magnanimity  to  identify  his  interests,  or  rather 
virtue  and  judgement  to  perceive  the  identity  of  the  interests  of 
the  Crown  with  those  of  the  nation ;  and  whose  most  kingly 
conduct  has  done  more  to  redeem  monarchical  principles,  and 
to  check  any  tendency  to  republicanism,  at  least  in  this  country, 
than  any  event  which  has  taken  place  since  the  accession 
of  the  ]x>pular  grandson  of  George  II.  There  is  something 


•  Fox’s  Speeches,  vol.  vi.  p.  358. 
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singularly  proviilontial  in  the  circuinstancos  which  have  brought 
the  great  c|uestioii  before  the  nation  at  this  particular  moment. 
For  nearly  half  a  century,  the  necessity  for  parliamentary  refonn 
has  been  ncknowle<lgeil  and  insisted  upon  by  every  eminent 
statesman  or  patriot  in  fins  country.  Pitt,  Fox,  and  Hurke  alike, 
when  unrestrained  by  the  trammels  of  oilice,  advocated  this  great 
remedial  measure.  Hut,  up  to  the  present  reign,  the  concurrence 
of  owe  of  the  three  ICstates  in  any  eH'ectual  plan  of  reform,  would 
have  been  any  thing  but  spontaneous  or  graceful ;  and  it  is 
probable  that,  had  the  attempt  lK*en  made,  the  Crown  and  the 
pco|)le  would  have  been  at  issue.  On  the  other  hand,  had  the 
fpiestioii  not  been  brought  forward  iii  the  present  reign, — long 
may  it  Iasi ! — had  it  been  postponed  to  a  period  at  which  it  is 
possible  the  crown  may  rest  on  tlie  bead  of  a  minor,  no  regent, 
more  especially  a  female  regent,  would  have  felt,  perhaps,  au- 
tbori/od  to  sanction  so  decided  a  reform  of  one  branch  of  the 
legislature.  'I'his,  then,  seems  the  precise  moment,  at  which 
with  most  propriety,  with  most  safety,  with  most  advantage  to 
the  C’row!i,  wiih  most  satisfaction  to  the  people,  this  question 
could  he  brought  before  parliament  and  the  country. 

Again,  had  the  Reform  of  the  Representative  System  been 
made  a  Cabinet  measure  before  the  final  settlement  of  the 
Catholic  (Question,  the  base  attempts  of  the  U'ory  faction  to  en¬ 
list  the  alarms  and  prejudices  of  the  friends  of  the  Protestant 
Interest  on  the  side  of  corruption  and  dishonesty,  might  have 
been  successful ;  and  we  should  then  have  witnessed  the  dis¬ 
gusting  s})eclacle  of  a  No  Popery  cry,  set  up  in  favour  of  abuses 
winch  tend  to  undermine  alike  public  and  private  morality, 
"j'hat  this  (piestiou  of  Reform  promises  to  be  decided  by  the 
ail  hut  unanimous  voice  of  the  nation,  firmly  and  tranquilly  ex- 
pressetl,  will  be  owing  to  no  one  more  than  to  the  illustrious 
Duke  who  accomplislied  that  great  previous  measure.  And  to 
whom  are  we  chiefiy  indebted  for  this  very  Reform  hill?  To 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  ?  To  his  manly,  straight-forward,  un¬ 
compromising  honesty,  which,  amid  all  his  errors,  so  honour¬ 
ably  distinguishes  him  from  the  herd  of  trimming  politicians 
who  profess  themselves  moderate  Reformers,  with  a  view'  to  de¬ 
feat  every  measure  of  reform  at  the  least  cost  to  their  own  cha¬ 
racter.  I'init  the  Duke  should  not  have  been  sharp-sighted 
tmough  to  perceive  the  necessity  of  complying  with  the  earnest, 
deliberate,  |>ersevering  demanii  of  the  |K*ople,  not  ambiguously 
expressed,  woulil  have  astonished  us  more,  did  we  not  recollect, 
that  the  greater  part  of  his  life  has  l>een  passed  out  of  Flngland, 
in  camps  and  courts,  at  the  head  of  armies,  or  at  the  focus  of 
diplomatic  intrigue, — that  of  the  people  of  England  this  illus¬ 
trious  Irishman  know  s  but  little,  or  l;e  would  never  have  spoken 
of  county  meetings  as  a  farce, — and  that,  though  unequalled  as 
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a  military  tactician^  and  admiraldy  fitted  by  his  promptitude 
and  decision  to  head  a  Cabinet,  he  has  never  displayed  the 
marked  features  of  a  British  statesman.  All  his  military  pre¬ 
judices,  all  his  political  associations,  his  diplomatic  education  in 
the  school  of  Castlereagh  and  Metternich,  and,  as  we  suspect, 
the  deficiency  of  his  historical  knowledge,  would  unite  in  hias- 
sing  his  judgement  on  such  an  occasion, — in  indis|K)sing  him  to 
make  any  concessions  in  favour  of  popular  freedom,  either  in 
England  or  out  of  it.  But  we  admire  the  courage  and  frank¬ 
ness  with  which  he  avow^etl  the  opinions  which  he  shared  with 
his  inferior  colleagues,  hut  which  they  were  dismayed  at  having 
unmasked.  To  the  Duke  w’e  owe  it,  that  the  fraud  they  wouhl 
have  practised  upon  the  nation  is  detected  ;  that  the  fiirce  of 
now  and  then  opening  a  borough,  in  order  to  close  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  is  put  a  stop  to.  It  was  this  honest  declaration  of 
hostility  against  Reform,  that  displace<l  the  Wellington  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  that  rendered  it  impossible  for  any  cabinet  to 
succeed  with  honour,  that  was  not  pledged,  or  should  not  haste 
to  pledge  itself  to  an  opposite  policy.  The  crime  of  Lord  Grey, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Tory  faction,  is  not  that  he  made  some  pro¬ 
fession,  oil  acceding  to  power,  that  might  harmonize  with  the 
opinions  deliberately  entertained  and  steadily  professed  for  forty 
years,  and  save  his  reputation  from  the  infamy  of  an  interested 
apostacy, — this  might  have  been  forgiven ;  but  that  he  did  not 
adopt  some  deceptive,  paltry,  woe/era/emeasure,  which  should  have 
left  untouched  the  main  sources  of  corruption,  which  should 
have  imposed  no  effectual  restraint  upon  any  convenient  abuse. 
For  wliat  are  the  parts  of  the  system  which  the  moderate  Re¬ 
formers  would  have  wished  to  retain  inviolate  ?  Precisely  those 
to  which  Mr.  Fox  refers  in  the  eloquent  passage  we  have  cited, 
— the  close  boroughs  and  rotten  boroughs  which  certain  ho¬ 
nourable  gentlemen  cannot  bear  to  have  termed  the  disgraceful 
prts  of  the  representative  system, — the  very  things  that  vitiate 
the  whole, — that  degrade  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  England 
their  own  best  institutions, — that  outrage  morality  as  much  as 
they  embarrass  any  just  or  honest  Government,  and  *  spread  de- 
‘generacy,  hypocrisy,  anti  fraud  over  the  country.*  Yes,  these 
are  the  very  features  of  the  representative  system^  disgusting 
excrescences  formed  by  the  interruption  of  the  healthful  circu¬ 
lation,  which  the  Norths,  and  the  Bankeses,  and  the  Sadlers, 
the  little  Ciceros  of  the  faction,  dwell  on  with  the  most  un¬ 
bounded  admiration.  They  would  not  have  refused  to  extend 
the  franchise  to  a  few  unrepresented  towns,  or,  it  may  be,  to 
throw  open  a  few  East  Retfords  into  the  adjacent  hundred ; 
hut  the  vested  corruptions,  the  saleable  portions  of  the  system, 
those  convenient  expedients  for  letting  in  the  beneficial  influ¬ 
ence  of  an  East  India  nabob  or  a  Jamaica  fi>lavehokler,  to  neu* 
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tralisc  ihe  representation  of  English  principle  ami  feeling’, — 
these,  it  is  death  to  the  constitution  to  |>art  with. 

*  It  has  often  been  a  question,*  said  Mr,  Fox,  *  botli  within 

*  and  without  these  walls,  how  far  representatives  ought  to  he 

*  lK>und  by  the  instructions  of  their  eonstituents.  It  is  a  ques< 

'  lion  upon  which  my  mimi  is  not  altogether  made  up,  Uiough  1 

*  own  1  lean  to  the  opinion,  that,  having  to  legislate  for  the  etn> 

*  pire,  they  ought  not  altogether  to  be  gtiuled  by  instruction^ 

*  that  may  be  dictateil  by  local  interests.  I  cannot,  however, 

*  approve  of  the  very  ungracious  inanm^r  in  which  1  sometimes 

*  hear  expresiuons  of  contempt  for  the  opinions  of  constituents. 

*  Hut,  Sir,  there  is  one  class  of  constituents  whoso  instructions 

*  it  is  eonsidere«l  as  the  implicit  duty  of  members  to  obey. 

*  When  gentlemen  represent  populous  towns  and  -cities,  then  it 

*  is  a  disputetl  point,  w  hether  they  ought  to  obey  their  voice,  or 

*  to  fvdlow  the  dictates  of  their  ow  n  conscionoe ;  but,  if'  tkrp  ms 

*  prr9^  a  nolUr  iorti  or  a  noiUe  Hukc^  then  it  becomes  no  longer 

*  a  question  of  doubt ;  ami  be  is  not  coitsidered  a  man  of  ho- 

*  mnir,  w  ho  d<K*s  not  implicitly  oliey  tlie  onlers  of  his  single 

*  ctuislitiienU  He  is  to  have  no  conscience,  no  lil>erty,  no 

*  cretiim  of  his  ow  n.  He  is  sent  here  bv  my  Lord  This,  or  the 

*  l>uke  of  That ;  and  if  he  does  not  obey  tlie  instructions  he 

*  receives,  he  is  not  to  be  consklered  as  a  man  of  honour  and  a 

*  gentleman.  Such  is  the  nKHle  of  reasoning  that  prevails  in 

*  this  House.  Is  this  fair!  Is  thc^re  anv  reciprocity  in  tha 

*  ooihIucI  !  Is  a  gentleman  to  be  permittee^,  without  disbonoor, 

*  to  act  in  op|>osition  to  the  sentiments  of  the  city  of  Iximkm. 

*  of  tlie  city  of  Westminster,  or  of  Hrislol ;  but  if  be  disagreef 

*  with  the  duke,  or  lortl,  or  baronet  w  hose  represontative  he  b. 

*  that  he  must  Iv  eonsHlore<l  as  unfit  for  the  society  of  men  of 

*  honour!  This,  jur,  is  tJkr  chicamt  ami  tyramm^  of  comtpHm; 

*  and  this,  at  the  same  time,  is  called  Representation !'  * 

We  like  to  cite  the  purr  I^tgUsb  of  this  great  conslitotional 
statesman,  and  will  not  insult  our  readers  by  apologisiiig  for 
tranaerihing  a  few  more  |>aragraphs  from  bis  reported  Speeches 
upon  this  ^^at  topic^  in  place  of  aflectnig  originality  of  remark. 
And  first,  in  referenoe  to  the  nonsense  talked  about  virtual  fe- 
presentation.  Mr.  \\'indbam  has  said.  that,  if  the  constiuitioi) 
of  the  House  of  Commons  were,  that  the  county  of  Middlesex 
alone  elected  the  representatives  for  the  whole  kingdom,  hr 
would  not  consent  to  alter  the  mode  of  representation,  w  hile  hr 
knew  from  experience,  that  h  had  produced  such  benefits  as 
we  had  Wuig  enjoyed.  *  Now,  siippoae*,  proceeded  Mr.  Foa. 

*  for  the  sake  of  arguaseni.  that  the  county  of  Cornwall,  nuar 
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*  wlltli  less  likely  Co  be  a  virtual  reprettoiUative  of  the  whole 

*  kitigiloni  than  Muhllesex,  were,  instead  of  sending  forty-four 

*  members  to  Parliament,  to  send  the  whole  live  hundred  and 

*  fifty-eiglit,  such  a  House  of  Commons  might,  for  a  time,  be  a 

*  pn>per  check  on  the  executive  power,  and  watch  over  the  in- 

*  terests  of  the  whole  kingdom  with  us  much  care  as  those  of 

*  Cornwall ;  but,  with  such  a  House  of  Commons,  no  argument 
would  persuade  me  to  remain  satisfied,  because  there  would  be 
no  security  that  it  would  continue  to  do  so*  The  question  now 
to  be  answered  is.  Does  the  J  louse  of  Commons,  as  at  present 
constituted,  answer  tire  purposes  which  it  was  iuteiided  to 
answer ;  and  have  the  people  any  security  that  it  will  continue 

*  to  do  so  ?  To  both  branches  of  the  question,  1  auswer 
(leciiledly  in  the  negative. 

^  Hut  it  was  said,  a  House  of  Commons  so  chosen  as  to  be  a 
complete  representative  of  the  |>eople,  would  be  U>o  powerful 
for  the  House  of  Lords,  and  even  for  the  King:  they  would 
abolish  the  one,  and  dismiss  tlie  other.  If  the  King  and  the 
House  of  Lords  be  unnecessary  and  useless  branches  of  the 
constitution,  let  tliem  be  diuiinisbed  and  abolished ;  for  tim 

*  ]>rople  were  not  made  for  them,  but  they  for  the  people.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  the  King  and  the  House  of  Lords  are  felt 
and  believed  by  the  people,  as  1  am  cunhdeut  they  are,  to  be 
not  only  useful,  but  essential  |>artsoftlie  Constitution,  a  House 
of  Commons  freely  chosen  by,  and  speaking  tlie  sentiineoU  of 
the  |)eople,  would  cherish  and  protect  both,  within  the  bounds 
which  the  Constitution  had  assigned  them. 

*  \^*hen  gentlemen  talk  of  die  danger  of  rash  innovation,  and 
the  great  advantages  of  iempei'ait  and  slow  refQrm  \  (for  tliere 
were  moderate  reforaiers,  there  were  Peels  and  Vyvyaiis  at  tliat 
time  of  day,)  *  they  may  tiiid  *,  continued  this  Great  Orator,  *all 

*  they  have  to  say  antici|nited  in  a  much  more  pleasant  treatise 

*  than  any  of  their  speeches,  ris.,  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  where 

*  Brother  Jack*s  tearing  ofi'  dm  lace,  points,  and  embroidery 

*  from  his  coat,  at  the  haaard  of  reducing  the  coat  itself  to  tat- 

*  ters,  and  Brotlier  Martin  s  caudously  picking  up  stitgh  by 

*  stitch,  exliibit  an  abstract  of  all  their  arguments  on  the  sub- 

*  jccu  The  iSiepteunial  Act,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  has  been 

*  die  means  of  preserving  the  House  of  Brunswick  on  the 

*  throne.  But  had  such  a  House  of  Commons  as  the  present 

*  been  then  in  beii^,  what  would  have  become  of  tbe  House  of 

*  Brunswick  and  the  ProiesUuit  succession  ?  **  What  **,  they 

*  would  have  said,  “  adopt  so  viokint  an  innovation  as  septeu- 

*  iiial,  instead  of  urieniiiai  parliaments  ?  Do  you  mean  to  aob- 

*  vert  tbe  whole  fabric  ot  dm  constitution.  TrienniaJ  'pariia- 

*  nients  were  sancUoned  at  tbe  glorious  epoch  of  the  Kevolu- 

*  tkai ;  to  uiennlal  paiiiaineuts  we  owe  all  tue  prosperity,  all  the 
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‘  "lory  of  the  rei"ii  of  Kin"  William  and  Qiioen  Mary;  to 

*  (rionnial  parliaments  \vc  are  indebted  for  the  victory  of  Blen- 
‘  heiin.”  As  naturally  mi"lit  they  have  said,  that  t(»  triennial 

*  parliaments  they  were  indebted  for  the  victory  of  Blenheim. 

*  as  it  may  be  now  said,  that  to  the  ri^ht  of  Old  Sarum  to  send 
‘  mend>ers  to  parliament  we  are  indebted  for  the  increase  of  our 

*  exports.  If,  to  such  sources  as  these,  national  prosperity  is  to 
‘  be  traced, — if,  for  the  essence  of  our  constitution,  we  are  to 

*  repair  to  a  cottage  on  Salisbury  l^lain,— or,  for  the  sake  of  an- 

*  tiquity  more  reverend,  let  us  take  Stonehenge  for  Old  Sarum ; 

*  then  might  we  undertake  pilgrimages  to  the  sacred  shrine, 

*  and  tell  each  admiring  stranger :  “  Look  not  for  the  causes 
‘  of  our  envied  condition  in  the  system  of  our  government  and 

*  laws  ;  here  resides  the  hallowed  deposit  of  all  the  happiness 

*  we  enjoy ;  but,  if  you  move  one  of  these  rugged  stones  from 

*  another,  the  British  constitution  is  thrown  from  its  basis,  and 

*  levelled  with  the  dust.’ 

‘  When  we  look  to  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  we  see  a  state 

*  of  representation  so  monstrous  and  absurd,  so  ridiculous  and 

*  revolting,  that  it  is  good  for  nothing,  except,  perhaps,  to  he 
‘  )>laced  by  the  side  of  the  English,  in  order  to  set  oil*  one  de- 

*  fective  system  by  the  comparison  of  one  still  more  defective. 

*  In  Scotlanil,  there  is  no  shadow  even  of  representation  ;  there 

*  is  neither  a  representation  of  property  for  the  counties,  nor  of 

*  population  for  the  towns.  It  is  not  what  we  understand  by 
‘  freeholders,  who  elect  in  the  counties:  the  right  is  vested  in 

*  what  are  called  the  superiorities;  and  it  might  so  happen  that 
‘  all  the  members  for  the  counties  of  Scotland  might  come  here, 

‘  without  having  the  vote  of  a  single  person  who  had  a  foot  of 
‘  property  in  the  land.  This  is  an  extreme  case,  but  it  is  within 
‘  the  limits  of  their  system.  In  the  boroughs,  the  magistrates 
‘  are  self-elected,  and  therefore  the  members  have  nothing  to 
‘  <lo  with  the  population  of  the  towns. 

‘  Now,  Sir,  having  shewn  this  to  be  the  state  of  our  repre- 

*  sentation,  I  ask,  what  remedy  there  can  be  other  than  a  re- 
‘  form  ?  What  can  we  expect  as  the  necessary  result  of  a  sys- 

*  tern  so  defective  and  vicious  in  all  its  parts,  but  increasing 

*  calamities,  until  we  shall  be  driven  to  a  convidsion  that  would 

*  overthrow  every  thing?  If  we  do  not  apply  this  remedy  in 

*  time,  our  fate  is  inevitable.  Our  most  illustrious  patriots,  the 
‘  men  wlmse  memories  are  the  dearest  to  Englishmen,  have 

*  long  ago  pointed  out  to  us  parliamentary  reform  as  the  only 
‘  means  of  redressing  national  grievances.  1  need  not  inform 
‘  you,  that  Sir  George  Savile  was  its  most  strenuous  advocate. 
‘  I  need  not  tell  you,  that  the  venerable  and  illustrious  Camden 
‘  was,  through  life,  a  steady  adviser  of  reasonable  reform.  Nay, 

*  Sir,  to  a  certain  degree,  we  have  the  authority  of  Mr.  Burke 
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*  himself  for  the  propriety  of  correcting  the  abuses  of  our  sys- 
‘  teni ;  for  gentlemen  will  remember  the  memorable  answer 

*  which  he  gave  to  the  argument  that  was  used  for  our  right  of 
‘  taxing  America,  on  the  score  of  their  being  virtually  repre- 
‘  rented,  and  that  they  were  in  tlie  same  situation  as  Manenes- 
‘  ter,  Birmingham,  and  Shefhcld: — “  What!”  said  Mr,  Burke, 

*  when  the  jHJople  of  America  look  up  to  you  with  the  eyes  of 
‘  filial  love  and  aftection,  will  you  turn  to  them  the  shameful 
‘  parts  of  the  constitution?'"^ 

We  have  lived  to  see  those  shameful  parts  gloried  in,  nay, 
basely  idolized  as  the  very  symbols  of  the  majesty  of  the  British 
Constitution.  And  among  other  pleas  for  these  abuses,  it  is 
iir^cd,  that,  by  means  of  these  saleable  boroughs  alone,  the 
coK>nies  can  be  virtually  represented.  Hut  if  the  colonies  are 
!o  be  represented  in  the  British  parliament,  why  are  they  al¬ 
lowed  to  have  their  separate  and  independent  legislatures?  Is 
it  not  enough  that  they  possess  the  privilege  ot  taxing  them¬ 
selves,  hut  they  must  send  their  paid  agents  and  ex-attorney 
generals  into  the  British  Parliament,  to  assist  in  taxing  tlie 
|>eople  of  England  ?  Is  it  not  enough  that  they  tyrannize  over 
the  black  population  of  the  Islands,  but  they  must  seek  to  ex¬ 
tend,  by  corrupt  means,  a  colonial  domination  over  this  coun¬ 
try?  'idle  British  interests  connected  with  our  colonies,  are 
represented  in  the  House  of  Commons,  not  virtually,  but  really 
and  effectively,  by  the  mercantile  members  returned  by  the 
great  towns  and  cities  in  which  those  interests  arc  seated.  If 
any  further  representation  of  the  colonies  is  necessary,  it  ought 
surely  to  be  representatives  chosen  by  the  coloured  ])opulation 
of  Africa  and  the  West  Indies,  or  by  the  nabobs,  and  dalfoos, 
and  half-castes  of  our  Eastern  empire.  And  what  would  then 
heconie  of  the  British  constitution  ? 

But  it  was  asked  in  1797,  as  it  is  asked  now,  ‘  What  will  this 
‘  reform  do  for  us  ?  Will  it  be  a  talisman  sufficient  to  retrieve 
‘  all  the  misfortunes  which  we  have  incurred  V  *  I  am  free  to 

*  say,’  replied  Mr.  Fox,  ‘that  it  would  not  be  sufficient,  unless  it 

*  led  to  reforms  of  substantial  expense,  and  of  all  the  abuses, 
‘  that  have  crept  into  our  government.  But,  at  the  same  time, 

*  1  think  it  would  do  this ;  I  think  it  would  give  us  the  chance 
‘  of  recovery.  It  would  give  us^  in  the  first  place,  a  parliatuetU 
‘  rig  Haul  and  scrupulous,  and  that  would  ensure  to  us  a  govern^ 
‘  ment  active  and  economical.  It  would  prepare  the  way  for 
‘  crery  rational  improvement  of  which,  without  disturbing  the 

‘  parts,  our  constitution  is  susceptible . What  advantages 

‘  we  shall  gain,  I  know*  not.  1  think  we  shall  gain  many.  1 
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*  think  we  shall  gain  at  least  the  chance  of  ward! nrr  off  the  rril 

*  of  confusion  grmring  out  of  accumulated  discontent,  I  think 
‘  we  shall  satisfy  the  moderate,  and  take  even  from  the  violent, 

‘  if  such  there  be,  the  power  of  increasing  their  numbers,  and  of 
‘  making  concerts  to  their  schemes' 

‘  I  have  given  my  advice.  I  propose  the  remedy ;  and  fatal 
‘  will  it  be  for  England,  if  pride  and  prejudice  much  longer 
‘  continue  to  oppose  it.  'riie  remedy  which  is  proposed  is 

*  simple,  easy,  and  practicable ;  it  does  not  touch  the  vitals  of 
‘  the  constitution  ;  and  /  sincerely  believe  it  will  restore  us  to 

*  fjeace  and  harmony.  Do  you  not  think  that  you  must  come 
‘  to  parliamentary  reform  soon  ?  And  is  it  not  better  to  come 
‘  to  it  now,  when  you  have  the  power  of  deliberation,  than  when, 

‘  |)€rhaps,  it  may'he  extorted  from  you  by  convulsion?  There 
‘  is  us  yet  lime  to  frame  it  with  freedom  of  discussion.  It  will 

*  even  yet  go  to  the  people  with  the  grace  and  favour  of  a  spot:- 
‘  ianeous  act.  What  will  it  be,  when  it  is  extorted  from  yon 
‘  with  indignation  and  violence?  (jod  forbid  that  this  should  la* 

‘  the  case!  Hut  now  is  the  moment  to  prevent  it;  and  now,  I 
‘  say,  wisdom  and  policy  recommend  it  to  you,  when  you  may 

*  enter  into  all  the  considerations  to  which  it  leads,  rather  than 

‘  to  |mstpone  it  to  a  time  when  you  will  have  nothing  to  consider 
‘  but  the  nund)er  and  force  of  those  who  demand  it . 

*  Shull  we  be  blind  to  the  lessons  which  the  events  of  the  world 

*  exhibit  to  our  view  ?  Hride,  obstinacy,  and  insult  must  end  in 
‘  concessions ;  and  those  concessions  must  be  humble  in  pro- 
‘  portion  to  our  unbecoming  pride.  Now  is  the  moment  to 
‘  prevent  all  those  degradations.  The  monarchy,  the  aristocracy, 

‘  the  people  themselves  may  now’  be  saved ;  it  is  only  necessary, 

‘  at  this  moment,  to  conquer  our  passions'* 

Such  was  the  energetic  language  of  Mr.  Fox  in  1797;  and 
with  redoubled  force  will  every  argument  and  consideration  he 
adduced,  apply  to  the  present  crisis.  It  is  true,  that  four  and 
thirty  years  have  elapsed;  and  still  the  monarchy  and  aristocracy 
are  safe;  but  who  can  say  with  truth,  that  neither  has  suffered 
prejudice  from  the  delay  of  this  great  remedial  measure  ?  M  e 
admit  that  the  subject  has,  during  that  interval,  been  rocked  to 
sleep  by  the  commotions  through  w  Inch  we  have  passed ;  and 
the  wild  and  visionary  schemes  of  the  radical  lleformers  had 
almost  brought  the  very  name  of  llerorm  into  disrepute.  Still, 
there  has  been  no  ijU(*nnission,  no  recession  of  the  settled  and 
anxious  feeling  of  the  nation  in  favour  of  some  plan  that  might 
restore  to  the  House  of  Commons  the  public  confidence  it  had 
forfeited,  and  place  it  in  correspondence  and  sympathy  with  the 
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j)opular  sentiments.  It  is  true,  that,  at  times  of  great  excite¬ 
ment,  Parliament  has  shewn  itself  not  altogether  proof  against 
the  strong  expression  of  public  feeling,  and  has  yielded,  with 
more  or  less  of  reliictancy,  through  policy,  through  fear,  to  the 
wishes  or  demands  of  the  people  telegraphed  by  the  press. 
Hut  is  this  a  desirable  state  of  things,  that  the  mass  of  the 
l>eo|)le,  feeling  themselves  unrepresented  within  the  walls  of 
RTfliamcnt,  and  having  no  confidence  in  their  supposed  con¬ 
stituents,  should  be  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  an  attitude 
approaching  to  intimidation,  in  order  to  enforce  their  claims? 

It  has  been  pretended,  that  the  late  House  of  Commons  dis¬ 
placed  the  VVellington  Administration ;  but  it  was,  in  fact, 
umler  an  impulse  from  without,  which  they  felt  it  unsafe  to 
resist,  amid  the  fearful  indications  of  gathering  insubordination 
and  disorder.  Hut  is  fear  to  be  the  perpetual  regulator  of  the 
legislative  despotism,  which  founds  itself  on  corruption  ?  Surely, 
it  were  better  for  the  Government,  and  better  for  the  people, 
that  some  more  regular  and  amicable  correspondence  were 
opened  between  the  Commons’  House  and  those  who  are  still 
nominally  recognised  as  the  Constituent  body. 

The  manifestation  of  public  sentiment  on  the  present  occa¬ 
sion,  might  seem  to  partake  of  the  character  of  a  sudden  burst 
of  feeling,  or,  as  the  Quarterly  Reviewers  w^ould  say,  of  a  po¬ 
pular  frenzy;  for  they  tell  us  pretty  plainly,  that  the  King,  the 
Cabinet,  and  the  people  have  all  gone  mad  together.  Lord 
Londonderry,  Lord  Carnarvon,  Mr.  Heel,  and  a  few  more,  are 
the  only  people  w  ho  have  preserved  their  senses,  which  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  evinced  by  the  mild  serenity  of  their  mien,  and  the  tran¬ 
quil  dignity  of  their  deportment.  Hut  what  was  really  extraor¬ 
dinary  and  portentous,  was,  the  rapid  manner  in  w  hich  a  par¬ 
ticular  measure — the  ballot,  was  at  one  time  gaining  favour  with 
all  classes  of  reformers,  Whig,  Tory,  and  Radical,  as  the  only 
cHcctual  expedient  for  defeating  the  power  of  the  (digarchy. 
This  very  circumstance  proved,  however,  how  eager  the  nation 
were  to  catch  at  any  thing  which  promised  to  .accomplish  that 
object.  Hut  what  has  Lord  John  Russell’s  hill  efrected  by  its 
'Cry  announcement?  We' hear  no  more  of  ballot, — an  attempt 
to  foil  corruption  by  treachery,  and  oppression  by  the  resources 
of  the  slave ;  w  e  hear  no  more  of  universal  suffrage, — a  plan 
for  collecting  the  decision  of  the  majority,  which  defeats  itself 
by  its  cumbrous  impracticability,  as  well  as  its  unreasonable¬ 
ness.  Mr.  Hunt  has  lost  his  importance,  and  the  mischievous 
prater  begins  to  be  suspected  of  being  in  the  pay  of  the'Tories. 
The  country  is  tranquil,  but  determined.  The  feelings  of  hop^ 
and  of  loyalty,  instead  of  those  of  desperate  discontent  and 
irritation,  now  supply  the  stimulus ;  and  w'o  to  the  traitors  who 
would  attempt  to  step  between  the  expectant  nation  and  the' 
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glorious  lK>on  of  a  rmovatotl  Constitution  ami  a  five  parliament, 
tnulereil  to  them  by  their  belovecl  Soverei|jn. 

Hut  what  w  ill  this  reform  do  for  the  poor  man  sntf’orinjj  vmder 
privation  and  Itardship?  It  will  do  much,  if  it  brings  with  it 
the  cheerinjj  assurance,  that  all  will  be  done  for  him,  that  lies 
within  the  power  of  an  lumest,  popular,  protective  legislature. 
If  he  still  is  doometl  to  emlure,  neglect  and  insult  will  not  add 
poignancy  to  his  sullerings.  When  Nap4>leon's  sohliers  once  mu- 
tinied  on  account  of  the  badness  of  the  provisions,  he  called  for 
some  of  the  black  brcail,  ami  ate  it  before  them.  Restore  to 
the  pe4>ple  of  Ihiglaml  coutidence  in  their  Representatives,  aikl 
they  will  shew*,  wliat  they  ever  have  shewn,  patience  and  sul>or- 
(lination  umler  the  ynessure  of  any  evils  which  do  not  proceed 
from  wrongs.  Ry  no  one  has  representation  In'cn  insisted  on 
as  the  sovereign  remedx  t\)r  p^ditical  disorder,  the  iufallihle  se- 
mu'ity  against  pi>pular  ^iisct^ntent,  mote  ehxpiently  than  by  Mr. 
Rurke.  In  his  memorable  speech  on  presenting  his  plan  of 
rec4>m'iliation  x'ith  .Vntctica  itt  ITT5,  he  dwelt  on  the  virtue 
of  represeiU.ttiou,  with  a  l\>ive  ami  clearness  unparalleled. 
Were  the  pt  i'ple  i>f  IreUml  unci\ili7a\l  and  nnsidulued  after  a 
forcible  possession  of  their  country  for  ages,  what  was  the 
remedx !  Representation.  Were  the  Welsux  in  }H'rpetual  con¬ 
tention  among  themselxcs,  and  hostilitx  to  I'.nglishmcn,  what 
xx.-xs  the  iTinedx !  Representation.  Were  the  counties  of 
i'bester  ami  Ourham  full  of  discontent  and  disonler,  xvhat  was 
the  remedy?  Representation.  Rcprescntati4>n  was  then,  with 
that  most  brilliant  hut  most  incousisteiU  of  orators,  the  universal 
panact'a  for  exerx  pixlitical  ex  d ;  and  he  wouinl  up  his  bistonc^l 
panegxiic  xxiih  the  tdegant  citation  ^re^vt'iited  hy  I'ox) — *  When 
MhedaX'Stai  of  the  Mnglisli  ('onstltution  had  aiiscn  in  their 
•hearts,  all  xx.t>  harmonx  wi;hin  and  wiihoul' — 

*  —  Siw9/J  flihn  ftautis 
Strli/J  rrfuhi/^ 

Jh-HyU  Api/A/i/ir  hvmor : 

CoycUiidui  vrn:i^  tufiunf(fvr  nvhr*, 
hi  ( qund  sic  i^urrc  j  panto 

I  nan  rrnrwnt/.’’  * 

C^no  word  as  to  gradual  Refojm, —  that  sublerfuge  <»f  the 
timul  ami  the  Iraudnlenl  What  gnat  Kefonn  was  ever  gra¬ 
dual  or  progRessixT  ?  I'he  Protestant  Reformation, — has  it  ever 
advanced  one  step  beyond  the  reign  of  Kdward  VI.?  The 
Rcx*olulion  of  ItvSS. — haxe  our  Constitiitional  rights  been  in¬ 
creasing  and  extending  since  that  j>eriod  ?  Is  it  not,  on  the 
contrary',  the  tendency  and  fate  of  every  thing  of  human  iiislitu- 
thvn  to  deteriorate  and  relrogradt,  rather  than  to  progress  and 
anxemt  ?  Now,  what  is  pro^K'i  to  be  ilone,  ought  to  be  done  at 
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Fra^'vr  and  Religious  TcaU,  4^ 

Olli-V.  Doled  not  by  instalments,  the  boon  would  be  received 
uitli  contempt,  instead  of  gratitude.  In  resjHH'l  to  hiinilar  pre¬ 
tences  lor  jjainin^  time, — tbe  favourite  policy  of  the  Ottoman 
fatali>t, — Mr.  I’ox  observed  in  a  tone  ol  ^ood-buinouied  sarcasm, 
that  *  this  manner  of  postponing  what  could  not  be  denied  to 

*  k*  lit,  was  more  properly  the  object  of  riilicule,  (ban  of  ari^ii- 
‘  ment.  'Tbe  time  must  come,  when  tlie  House  will  be  unable 

*  to  disguise,  even  from  themselves,  the  necessity  of  inquiry  into 

*  the  slate  of  tbe  representation  ;  and  then  too  they  may,  per- 

*  haps,  oive  room  for  a  new  application  of  the  poet’s  raillery  on 

*  an  iiulividual, — 

‘  “  Let  that  be  wrnuj^ht  which  Mat  doth  say  : 

Yea,  quoth  the  Erie,  but  not  to  day.’*  * 

M’e  li  VC  in  happier  times  than  that  ^reat  statesman  survived 
to  bebohl  ;  and  in  the  frantic  rage  and  despeiutioii  of  anti-re- 
forinci>,  we  have  the  surest  omens  of  the  success  of  this  great 
nieasiirc,  which,  if  not  in  itself  a  remedy  for  every  grievance 
and  a  huso,  will  assuredly  remove  the  greatest  barrier  to  plans  ol 
a  healing  and  beneficial  tendency.  If  there  are  individuals  in 
this  country  who  have  ulterior  designs  of  a  revolutionary  cha¬ 
racter,  most  infatuated  must  they  be  to  dream  of  deriving  any 
nd vantage  from  a  reform  of  the  representation,  as  a  stepping- 
stone  for  acts  of  spoliation  or  injustice.  If  there  arc  any  such 
luachinators, — give  us  a  Keformed  House  of  Commons,  and  we 
shall  he  ready  for  them.  Clear  the  deck  of  the  borougli-mori- 
gers  and  the  corruptionists,  and  we  shall  be  afraid  to  encounter 
no  pirate  craft,— i‘specially  under  such  an  Admiral.  ‘  'i’iiank 

*  Ciod  ’,  tbe  Duke  of  Sussex  is  rejmrted  to  have  said,  on  a  re¬ 
cent  festal  occasion,  *  We  can  do  nolbing  in  Knglaiid  without  a 
‘  King.  Thank  God,  witli  such  a  King,  England  can  do  every 
thing.’ 


Art.  VI 1.  Prutfer  and  lielifitoux  Tests t  iu  cuimexioii  with  the  Bri¬ 
tish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  considered  iu  Two  I^'tters  ud- 
dn*8Kt‘d  to  the  Right  Hun.  Lord  Teigiiuiouth  ;  iucluding  Keuiurks 
on  the  Tone  appropriate  to  all  Discussions  auioug  Christians,  es|M‘- 
cially  Christian  Ministers.  By  Sexagenarius.  dvo.  pp.  4d. 
Price  D.  (k/.  Loudon,  1831. 

W^'  can  do  little  more  t)»an  earnestly  recommend  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  our  readers,  this  temperate,  seasonable,  and 
truly  judicious  pamphlet, — designed,  and,  wc  hope,  adapted,  to 
operate  as  oil  on  tbe  frothy  waves  of  religious  faction.  V^'e 
recollect  once  bearing  a  sentiment  expressed  by  the  much- 
esteemeil  minister  of  Long  .Vcrc  Chapel,  to  this  effect, — that 

3c  « 


UK)  Prat^rr  nmi  RcUff'ious  'Rrsts^  «^v. 

wIic'ii  iIm'  I>t*vil  wishes  to  ilo  a  misi'luef  to  the  i'hnreh  of  (itMi, 
ho  always  looks  out  for  some  eminent  saint  to  work  hv.  •  M\ 

•  «lear  C^hristian  brother',  saitl  the  I'reaeher,  in  his  solemn  anil 
impressive  manner,  whieh  redeemed  from  any  levity  of  eft'ocl 
the  quaint  ness  <»f  the  expression, — ‘  never  U*nd  yourself  to  the 
‘  Devil,  to  Ix'  his  eat's  ]>aw.'  I'his  exhortation  would  s(*ein 
never  to  have  heen  more  ealle<l  for,  than  in  reference  to  certain 
well-meaning,  hut  rash  and  un^overnahle  spirits,  who  arc  at> 
tempting  to  et)nvert,  hv  the  force  of  a  new  law,  a  meeting  for 
public  business,  having,  it  is  true,  a  ndigious  object,  yet  not  in 
any  sense  an  ecclesiastical  assembly,  into  a  meeting  for  worship, 
—  for  the  aNowiai  purpose  of  excluding  some  of  tlie  members 
of  the  SociclN  from  such  meetings,  an<^  tf/rm  out, 

•  Aci'ording  to  the  nu'ditated  order  of  things,  w  ho  will  1h'  t»ur  cha]>- 
Inins?  M’ill  the  clndtv  In'  inn<le.  on  the  arrival  of  the  stipnlatt'd 
hour?  Will  a  rotation  he  prt'fernnl  ?  i^r  will  the  othet'  l»e  statedly 
dt‘v«dviMl  on  the  sjune  indivnlnal  ?  W’ill  clergvnu'ii  only*  1h'  engaged? 
Dr  yvill  other  ministers  Ih'  reqneste*!  to  shan*  the  duty  ?  In  the  event 
of  no  minister  Ix'ing  preM'ut.  or  none  yvilling  to  Ix'  so  engaged,  yvill  an 
ap|H'ul  Ih'  made  to  laymen  ?  Will  the  ]H*titions  he  extemjHtraiietmH,  or 
preisunjHiseil  ?  'I'he  prineiple  Ix'ing  agnvd  to,  ihesi'  cirenmstanecs.  1 
grant,  might,  in  some  phuvs,  for  a  t'onsiderahle  jH'riml,  crt'ute  no  di>- 
turhance,  no  ditheulty;  yet  there  Inrk  yvithin  them  the  luxuriant  seed> 
of  Imth.  Who  , shall  pray  ?  And  in  what  manner  shall  they  pr.u  r 
What  shall  Ix'  done  with  cu,ses  involving  jmvedency  and  equal  it 
taste,  and  violations  of  t;iste  ;  ]x'tnlancr,  comjdiment,  and  other  formv 
4»f  pitiable  S4*culurity  ? 

*  'Phe  c:i»e  of  pret'eilency  has,  to  mv  knoyvledgi',  aln'adv  Ix^m  the 

snhjoi't  of  animadversion  :  nor  must  y^e  flatter  ourseU’es,  that  an 
the  prolxdde  jK'casions  on  yvhieh  a  determiinHl  rimlsJiip  ynll  dishixukur 
our  oiuY  fair  and  ^xMici'fiil  pnxviHlings  hv  an  exhihititm  of  unyyiiTTautrc 
claims,  and  then,  either  of  tame  sum'iulers.  or  of  mon'  to  Ix'  lamented 
csmrticts.  M’e  ma\  (juickly  Ix'  s^df-di'crivixl  into  the  mainten;iuoi-  oi 
y\hat  shall  Ix'  followed  h\  a  si'ries  of  incoin’enieiuvs  and  mischiefs 
which  cannot  Ix' ('tuitenqdated  yvithout  the  iimst  serious  alarm. 
]x'liti4»ner  will  U'  distasted  jis  not  in  holv  carders  :  a  st'cimd  av  not 
evangy'lind  ;  u  third  as  not  spirituid  :  a  fmirth  as  not  ediicate<l ;  a  tifti 
as  not  discrei't  ;  and  u  sixth  as  not  harmonious  with  his  brethren. 
Where  y^  ill  dis(H»Td  end  ?  A  wav  will  lx*  made  (7  ndvistHifv)  fo: 

rrrrHs  and  erHifr.«iowjr ;  and  hence.  inste:id  of  cimtining  ourselve>  l< 
the  flrst  and  indtxxl  only  <d>iecl  of  our  S<iciety ,  ut  shall  meet  (if  w’l 
cxintinue  to  imx't)  as  ptirlizans  and  liiaputauts  ;  W’c  shall  diminish:  tiu 
Ttxxnirct's  yvhieh  are  yvaiited  for  the  supply  of  ]x:riahing  millions,  and. 
en'  wt‘  liecoine  st'nsible  4»f  danger,  mav  rejx?nl,  a&  we  trembic  on  tiir 
vrrgt'  of  disstilution.’ 

Wc  can  only  conjure  the  Members  of  ihe  Bible  Society  U 
beware  of  lUe  DeviiV  cal  s  — ‘  Iaiom;  uf  ihe  Coiictoioi*. 
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Art.  VIII.  LITER.4RY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Messrs.  Hohlsworth  niul  Ball  announce  that  BroK))ectus4'9  of  the 
('•oniplete  KHition  of  the  Works  of  Uie  late  Kcv.  IIoUtI  Hall,  detail- 
iug  ]mrticulnr8  of  puhlication,  will  be  circulated  iu  a  f«w  day  a. 

Nearly  remly,  Gospel  Truth,  accurately  stated  and  illuatruted.  Jly 
the  Hev.  Messrs.  James  Ho^,  Thomas  Bouton,  Kbeiieaer  and  Kalpli 
Krskine,  and  Others  ;  occasione<l  by  the  repubiicatioii  of  the  Marrow 
of  Modern  Divinity.  With  various  lin|Hrovements.  Collected  by 
John  Brown,  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  Whitburn. 

in  the  press,  A  System  of  Endowments  for  tlie  Provideut  Ciattses 
ill  everv  station  of  Life,  exemplihiKl  by  the  Rules  of  the  ISoutliwell 
Kiidowment  Society  ;  w'ith  copious  and  ori^tinal  Tables  for  computing, 
h(tth  in  Decimals  aiul  in  money,  the  V'alues  of  the  Proposed  Assurunecs 
Hv  the  Hcv.  Jolin  'i'homas  B^xrher,  M.A.  Vicar  General  and  Preben* 
dnrv  of  the  I'ollefriate  Church  of  Soutiiwell ;  C'huirinun  of  the  Quarter 
ht^sions  for  tlie  Newark  Division  of  the  County  of  N’oUiughaiii,  ujhI 
fikT  the  Lilicrty  id  Southwell  and  Kcruoby. 

(hi  the  1st  of  June  will  be  |Hiblished,  in  One  Volmne  12ino.y  The 
Lite  ot  the  Kev.  John  Wesley,  M.A.,  including  Notices  of  the  Rer. 
Ltiaih's  Wesley,  M.A.  By  Richard  Watson,  Author  of  “  Observa- 
lioiLs  on  Southey’s  Life  of  Wesley,"  “  Theological  Institutes/*  Cou- 
vcrsaiitnu  fur  the  Vuung/’ 

In  the  press,  Letters  on  Prophetic  Subjects,  Part  I.  By  J.  II. 
Fnrc,  Esq. 

Bishop  Jebb  has  in  the  Press,  a  work  eutitlcMl,  I’uMtorol  Instruc* 
lions  on  the  Clmracter  luid  Principles  of  the  Church  of  England, 
selected  from  his  former  publications. 

The  l*Topriet«rs  of  the  Edition  of  Dr.  Webster’s  English  Dictionary, 
now  ]>ublishing  in  this  country,  have  purchased  from  the  Family  of 
the  late  Rev.  Jonathan  Boucher,  Vicar  of  Eimoiii,  the  valuable  and 
volumiiioiiH  MSS.,  which  he  luid  during  the  fast  14  years  of  his  life, 
pre|Kired  tor  a  Glossary  of  Provincial  and  Archmological  Words,  in- 
tendtHl  a!«  a  Supplement  to  Dr.  Johiisoii's  Dictionary  ;  and  they  mean 
to  publish  these  MSS.  in  one  Voluuu?  4to.,  eoiitaiiiing  8ix  Numbers 
of  Sheets  each,  as  a  Supplement  to  Dr.  Webster  a  English  Dic¬ 
tionary.  The  larger  }N>rtiou  of  the  MSS.  i«  now  in  a  state  fit  for 
publication,  and  the  Supplement  will  be  cmninencod  as  soon  as  the 
Work  of  l>r.  W  ebster,  of  which  Eight  Numbers  have  already  appeami, 
i^  completed.  They  also  iulend  to  publish  an  8vo.  Edition  of  Dr. 
W’elisler’s  English  l)ietionary,  which  will  contain  all  tho  Ttcbitical 


•iTiiw  l.lttruiy'  lnicUli*K  ucc* 

aiiil  Sfioiititic  Di'tiiiitioiis  fnun  tlio  4to  uork,  bul  without  the 
Kl>  lutilo^iral  matter,  which  will  not  Ik*  rcciuircd  by  onliiuuy  rinnlcrs 
for  »»nliiiary  j»urj>o‘*t*>.  A  nniltituilc  of  words,  collivtinl  bv  the  Kdiior, 
and  not  found  in  the  Ito  Kdition,  u  ill  Ih«  inserted,  and  also  a  lar>«^c 
e'*l!ection  of  Archaic  'I'crins  from  the  MSS.  of  the  late  llov.  .lonathan 
IhaicluT. 


'I'he  followinu;  Hes«ilution»  were  unanimously  adopted  at  a  (tencral 

.Mi*etino  of  the  Anti-*Slaverv  Society,  hehl  at  Kxeter  Hall,  Iaui- 

don,  April  ‘Jd,  IttU  ;  the  Hight  IIou.  Lord  SuHield  in  the  ('hair: 

I.  'i'hat  tlie  objivl  of  this  Meeting  is  the  entire  extinction  of  Xivn^ 
Slavery. 

II.  ’rhat  the  time  has  now  arrivinl,  in  which  the  iHxinle  of  (ireat 
Hritain  and  Ireland  may  give,  by  their  votes,  as  they  have  aln'ady 
given  by  their  petitituis,  erticacious  assistance  ttiwanls  delivering  the 
XegriH's  from  the  evils  of  Slavery,  and  the  nation  from  the  guilt  of 
tolerating  it  ;  and  that  the  Address  now  read  Ik‘  adopttnl  bv  this 
Minting  and  circulated  thnniglnait  the  country. 

III.  'I’hat  the  buying,  or  selling,  or  Imlding  of  our  fellow  men  as 
slaves  is  contrary  \o  the  I'hristian  religion,  ami  to  the  principles  of  the 
British  constitution. 

IW  'I'init,  nmler  the  strongest  rational  convictitui,  fortified  by  the 
experieiuv  of  all  agi's,  that  the  holders  of  slaves  are,  by  the  very  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  their  situation,  renderetl  as  unfit,  as  they  have  always 
i»rovetl  themselves  unwilling,  to  frame  laws  for  the  Inmefit  of  their 
iHindmen,  this  Asst'iubly  cannot  refrain  from  avowing  their  utt«r 
despair  of  reiviving  any  effectual  aid  fnuu  the  Colonists  in  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  tluMr  great  o!>ject. 

'i'hat  this  Assembly  ctuisider  it  incumlKuit  on  them  to  renew  the 
declaratiiin  of  their  dividtnl  txmviction,  that  Slavery  is  not  merely  an 
abuse  to  Ih'  mitig^atixl,  but  an  emwmity  to  Ih'  suppressed  ;  that  it  in¬ 
volves  the  exercise  of  st'verities  on  the  part  of  the  master,  and  the  en- 
duraiuv  of  sutlerings  on  the  |urt  of  the  slave,  which  no  laws  can  ef- 
tVvtually  ]in'vent  ;  and  tliat  to  imjxxse  on  the  British  j^mjile  the  invo¬ 
luntary  sup|Hwt  of  a  system  s<i  essentially  iniqlUtou^,  is  an  injustice  no 
longer  todn'  endurt'd. 

V’l.  That  the  ex]HTiencc  of  the  last  eight  years  has  not  only  fiir- 
nislunl  additional  evidenct'  of  the  criminality  and  incunible  inhumanity 
of  Slavery,  but  has  al.w  demonstrated  incontrovortibly,  that  it  is  only 
by  the  dm'ct  inter>entit»ii  of  Parliament  that  any  effectual  remedy 
can  Ih'  applitxl  to  this  enormous  evil ;  and  that  it  is  the  unalterable 
determination  of  this  Mivting  to  leave  no  lawful  means  unaltempted 
for  <»bUiining.  by  Parliamentary  enactment,  the  total  aliolition  of 
Slavery  thnmghout  the  British  Dominions. 

\’I1.  That  this  Mivting  desire  the  expression  of  their  sincere  regret 
fi»r  the  unavoidable  abs4*ncc  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
ct*ster,  to  1*0  n'sjH'ctfullv  conveyed  to  him,  together  with  their  cordial 
ackmm  ledgmm  nts  for  t^c  undeviating  support  he  has  uniformly  given 
to  the  prindplcs  on  uhich  this  .Society  is  found«*<l. 


t 


Liirrary 

1  he  following  is  the  Address  bt'fore  reforretl  ti». 

Tiik  Siicicty  ft»r  the  Alndition  of  Slavery  throughout  the  Hritisl) 
iltaninions,  earnestly  requt'st  your  attention  lo  the  present  sUte  of  the 
question.  I  he  Dissolution  will  prolmhly  mmiii  take  place,  when  the 
preut  body  of  Electors  will  lie  strongly  agitated  with  discussing  the 
lurasure  «»f  Reform,  which  has  divided  the  existing  Parliament.  At 
this  crisis  we  entreat  you,  in  the  midst  of  conflict  and  excitement,  to 
n‘mendH*r  the  s;icred  eaiisi*  to  which,  in  conjunction  with  ourstdves, 
\ou  are  solemnly  phnlged.  Epon  the  exertions  uow  made,  us  fur  us 
liuinaii  wisdom  may  forestv,  mainly  depends  the  continuance  or  ex¬ 
tinction  of  that  system  which  has  so  long  prevailed,  in  violation  of  all 
the  princi]des  of  the  Rritish  (\institution,  and  in  subversion  of  all  jus¬ 
tice,  outr.iging  every  feeling  of  humuMity,  and  utterly  repugnant  to  the 
|)rea*pts  of  the  religion  we  profess  to  ucknowledgf\  Vve  pray  ytm  t«i 
roUM*  yourselves  to  strenuous,  j>er8evering  and  well-itrganiziHl  exer¬ 
tions;  and  we  suggest  for  your  considerati(»n  the  following  measures: — 
Ti>  rail  meetings  of  your  (\nnmittees,  and  to  invite  to  Join  you,  all  w  ho 
prefer  humanity  t(»  oppression,  truth  to  falsehood,  freeaom  to  slavery  : — 
to  appoint  frequent  ]>cri(Kis  for  assi'inbling ;  to  formalist  of  all  the 
Kiectors  who  ran  In*  properly  influenced  in  the  approaching  contest, 
rjich  individual  answering  for  himself  and  as  many  more  as  he  can 
bring  to  aid : — to  make  strict  inquiries  of  every  Candidate,  not  only 
wlu'ther  he  is  decidedly  favourable  to  the  extinction  of  Slavery,  but 
whether  or  not  he  w’ill  attend  the  DebuU‘s  in  Parliament  when 
tiiat  (jUi'stion  shall  1h‘  discussed  ;  herein  Uiking  s)>ecial  care  not  to  lx* 
lirivived  by  general  proft'ssions  of  disupprobatitai  of  Slavery,  but  as- 
ctTtaining  that  the  C'andidate  has  adopted  the  determination  to  assist 
ill  carrying  through  measures  for  its  s{KHHly  annih.ilation.  None  look 
witii  greater  horror  on  the  shedding  of  blood,  or  the  remotest  chance 
of  occasioning  such  a  calamity  than  ours4*lves  ;  but  we  are  in  our  con¬ 
sciences  convinct'd,  and  that  after  investigation  the  most  careful  and 
scrupulous,  that  from  the  emancipation  we  recommend,  no  risk  to  the 
safety  of  the  white  inliabitants  could  arise;  on  the  contrary  we  verily 
iM'lieve,  that  the  continuance  of  Slavery  renders  desolation  and  blood¬ 
shed  much  more  ])robable ;  and  that  if  the  country  does  not  rejicnt  of 
tile  sin  of  Slavery  and  cast  it  from  her,  it  may,  by  the  just  retribution 
of  Providence,  terminate  in  a  convulsion  d»i8tructive  alike  of  life  and 
projK'rty. 

On  behalf  of  Candidates  w  ho  are  known  to  hold  these  principles, 
and  on  liehalf  of  such  Candidates  only,  we  ask  your  assistance ;  and 
this  assistance  may  lie  most  powerfully  rendered,  not  merely  by  votes, 
)>ut  by  ofRUi  and  public  adoption  of  the  Candidate  on  theiw'  avoweil 
grounds,  by  the  exertion  of  lawful  influence,  by  saving  him  time  in 
his  canvass,  and  by  relieving  him  from  expence  in  going  to  the  poll* 

^^’e  assure  you,  that  on  our  part,  we  will  not  be  backward  in  our 
efforts  ft>r  the  utlainment  of  the  same  ends  ;  and  we  will,  from  time  to 
time,  aflbrd  you  all  the  information  we  may  deem  requisite. 

In  the  truth  and  justice  of  our  cause  we  are  all  confident;  but 
men  must  w'ork  by  human  means.  W  ithout  strenuous  efforts,  the 
gold  and  comhinati<m  of  our  interested  op{HiiientH,  may  leave  tlie 
cause  w  ithout  that  sup|)ort  in  Parliament  which  is  essential  to  success. 


Worki  Recvntiy  Puttfiafad, 

and  Ml  omtimie,  for  an  indefinite  |x'ri<id,  siifferiiigs  indeRcrdmhle  and 
iiiiniiity  iiienlciilaMe. 

We  solemnly  conjurr  you  to  shew  yourselves,  by  your  courage, 
enerp*,  and  periwvcTancc,  faithful  in  the  cause  of  Truth  and  Mercy, 
and  tfien,  ^rith  I  Us  aid  to  whom  all  good  is  to  lie  ascrilied,  we  trust 
this  acctimiilation  of  piilt  and  misery  may  lx‘  sjvedilv  annihilated. 

Signed  in  liehalf  of  the  London  Committee,  T.  F'.  ftuxTOK,  S.  (Jra- 
NKY,  W.  Wii.BKnKonrK,  W.  Smith,  Z.  ^Iacaulay,  D.  Wilson, 
K.  Watson,  S.  Li’shinuton. 
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RioomA  viir. 

TT»e  Life  and  Diary  of  R^r:  Kbenrrer 
Erakine,  A.M.  of  StirKng,  Father  of  the 
ScccssuMi  Church.  Dy  Donald  Fraser. 
Itfiuo.  7s.  6</. 

MliiCtLI.ANmeS. 

Slavery  at  thr  Cape  of  Go(n1  Dope. 
Hy  the  ilev.  WilUaui  Wright,  M.A.  of 
'Irinily  College,  Dublin.  Chaplain  at 
Ikthurst,  in  the  Cohwy  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  Missionary  for  the  last 
Ten  Years  in  the  service  of  the  lncoqx>- 
ratod  Society’  for  the  ITopagation  of  the 
Gutpvl  in  Fon’i^n  Parts.-  Hvo.  4*. 

Thik  Work  contains  a  view  of  the 
character  and  intlucnce  of  Slavery,  as  it 
fell  under  thr  Author*s  |y*rsonal  »d»serva- 
tion,  during  a  nwidence  of  ten  years  at  the 
Cape  i»f  (rood  Ho)re ;  ti»gether  with  n*- 
inarks  uu  the  laws  atUvtiug  Slaves ; — ex- 
hibhing  the  fatal  edivts  of  the  violation  of 
natural  rights  of  the  divine  hws.  illustrated 
by  striking  rwent  examples  of  the  unfading 
tendency  of  the  systetn,  even  in  its  mililesi 
fonn,  to  hanlen  tite  heart  ond  pervert  the 
juilginent.  and  shewing  the  urgent  neces¬ 
sity  of  its  total  extinctioiv. 

Sketches  of  Irish  Character.  By  Mrs. 
S.  C-  Hall.  Second  Series.  Crown  Hvo. 

Evangr'hcal  Spectator.  By  the  .Author 
of  the  Evangelical •  Jlawbler.  VoL  111. 
4s.  t></.  cK>th. 

Tables  adapt(^l  to  various  Commercial 
Purposes,  by  —  Dillon,  Accountant, 
I  V ok  Hen.  Is.  clock. 

THKOt-OCT. 

Counsels  for  the  Communion  Table  ; 


or.  Persuasives  to  an  Immediate  Obser¬ 
vance  of  the  L>rd's  Supper  ;  with  Direc¬ 
tions  and  Encouragements  to  stattnl  Ciun- 
municants.  By  .Tc»hn  Morison,  D.D.  Is. 
6<k  cloth,  Ss.  (hi.  silk. 

History  of  Christianity  to  the  Age  of 
Constantine.  12mo.  Ss.  6<i. 

F.ssays  on  Church  Polity,  l^mo.  Ss. 

Hcclesiastleal  Hisft*ry  of  the  first  Fight 
Centuries,  in  a  Course  of  Ixrtures  lately 
delivered  at  Founders’  Hall,  Lothbtir}*, 
London.  By  W.  Jones,  M.A.  Author  of 
•*  Lectures  on  the  Apoealvpae.”  Vok  I. 
Svo.  12.<. 

N.B.  Vok  II.  comprising  a  S<'cond 
Course,  in  continuation,  will  be  publishCil 
next  winter. 

“  Death  at  StM.**  A  Sermon  preached 
at  West  Merse^t,  F'ssex,  oi'casioned  bv  Five 
Mariners,  natives  of  that  place,  being 
drowned  off  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  a  recent 
storm.  By  G.  M.  Churchilk  Price  6rf. 
(The  profits  to  lie  given  to  the  Widows 
anti  Orphans.) 

Sermons  on  the  Amusements  of  the 
Stage,  preachcil  at  St.  James’s  Church, 
Sh(4fk‘ld.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Best,  A.M. 
ISino.  5i.  6d. 

TEAVKI.S. 

Journal  of  a  Voyage  Round  the  World; 
undertaken  to  promote  the  objects  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  during  the' 
years  1881  tt»  1889,  inclusiv’e.  By  the 
Rev.  Daniel  Tyerman  and  George  Bcnnet, 
Esq.  Compiletl  from  the  Original  Docu¬ 
ments.  By  James  l^fontgomery,  Esq., 
Author  of  “  The  AVorld  hefoae  the  Flood, ” 
Ac.  Ac,  8  vola.  8?o.  wiiK  numerous  En¬ 
gravings. 


